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FatHer TaunTOoN, in his answer to Mr Sidney in the last 
issue of this Journal, is no doubt right in asserting that the 
progressive movement in the Catholic Church is not concerned 
with the faith. It is not the faith which is in question, but 
its authoritative foundations. In the general evolution of 
Christian thought there is no detail more noteworthy or im- 
portant than the development of the idea of the foundation. 
Throughout the whole course of the process the Christian 
consciousness has been instinctively seeking a firm basis for 
faith and practice, the conception of which has necessarily 
changed from time to time with the changing conditions of 
life and thought. After the death of the Apostles this want 
was supplied by the Old Testament Scriptures, to which the 
writings that now constitute the New Testament were 
gradually added as a co-ordinate standard. As the hierarchy 
was evolved, there grew up, concurrently with the growth 
of this new standard, the conception of ecclesiastical authority 
founded on tradition. The limits and relations of the two 
courts of appeal, the Scriptures and the Church, were at first 


ill-defined, but the latter was gradually thrust into prominence 
Vox. II.—No. 2. 217 15 
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as it became necessary to settle disputed points of Scripture 
exegesis. Another factor which assisted powerfully in deter- 
mining the relations between the two was the necessity of 
defining the canon of Scripture by the living authority. It 
was thus seen that the Bible depended on the Christian 
Church, not the Church on the Bible, since, in spite of the 
efforts of Marcion, it had accepted and made its own the Old 
Testament, had preceded and conditioned the growth of the 
New and had finally closed its canon. The acceptance of 
the Old Testament as an absolute standard had brought about 
the Marcionite reaction, which, from that point of view, had 
much reason on its side. Marcion anticipated a difficulty, 
which was thereafter thrust into the background under the 
egis of Church authority, only to become more prominent 
than ever when, Protestantism having made the Bible its sole 
standard, Luther used the Old Testament to defend the 
polygamy of a Christian king and the Puritans the murder 
of enemies whom “the Lord had delivered into their hands.” 

Not only was this absolute standpoint found to involve 
insoluble moral conundrums, but it also had to encounter 
increasing difficulties in almost every department of positive 
science, beginning with astronomy and ending with textual 
criticism. There was thus a deadlock between the religious 
and the scientific point of view until the theory of development 
came to the rescue. Yet there have been, and are still, a large 
number among the maintainers of the first who look upon this 
theory in the light of a surrender, as no doubt it is from the 
absolutist standpoint. 

Meanwhile, throughout the whole of the history of the 
Church, the conception of ecclesiastical authority had been 
ever growing more definite and absolute, until this develop- 
ment reached its final term in the definition of Papal Infalli- 
bility, which was the natural, logical and inevitable result of 
the process. Yet it was equally inevitable that the process 
could not stop at the definition, which became the starting- 
point of a new evolution. It soon began to be realised that 
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the definition, so far from fulfilling the hopes of its extreme 
advocates, had actually imposed upon the idea, as it had 
prevailed in its earlier and cruder form, considerable limitations 
which the course of events and of thought have contributed 
to make more and more prominent ; insomuch that the doctrine 
of Infallibility, in the absolute sense in which it is conceived 
by Protestant objectors, cannot be said to exist. Long before 
this development had reached its turning-point, at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation, the Reformers had harked back 
to what they conceived to be a more primitive stage, though 
the appeal to Scripture had never been so unconditioned and 
individualistic. In the result that appeal gave birth to new 
theological systems whose claims were enforced as absolutely 
as those of the old. It was only in comparatively recent years 
that men began to realise the weakness of the foundation on 
which they had been building, in accepting a book as inspired 
and authoritative, while ignoring the human conditions of its 
origin and growth. 

This discovery, for such it amounted to, had a twofold effect 
in England conformably with the peculiar religious conditions 
that prevailed. The two streams of thought, parting from the 
same source, diverged in opposite directions. One branched 
out on liberal lines, and sought its basis in the individual 
consciousness only; the other, under the influence of the 
Tractarian school, still clung to the idea of an absolute external 
standard, and imagined it had found this in a certain stage of 
Church history. Such was already indicated, by the traditional 
Anglican acceptance of the first four General Councils, as 
limited to the first five centuries of the Christian era. By choos- 
ing this period of Christian thought as their standard, a period 
in which the canon of Scripture had been virtually completed, 
High Anglicans avoided the grosser absurdities of the orthodox 
Protestant position in accepting as an absolute authority that 
which had been shaped and conditioned by the Church which 
they rejected. On the other hand, they fell into an inconsist- 
ency which, if not quite so glaring, was equally fundamental. 
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The subsequent history of this mental attitude, after the early 
Tractarians had so strongly insisted and built so much upon 
it, is highly instructive, and makes evident its unstable char- 
acter. The choice of this period being arbitrary, it could 
afford no permanent foothold. The next, and perhaps more 
reasonable, stage, was the selection of the period of the “ Un- 
divided Church,” that is, before the schism between East and 
West. Later on, as the unsatisfactory nature of appeal to a 
dead past became plainer, the consensus of the living Church, 
East and West, was substituted. This, again, was abandoned 
as it came to be realised that no “consensus” between those 
that did not agree could be other than a mental figment; and 
the final development was reached in that theory, sometimes 
called “the Two-province” theory, which recognises the 
Roman Catholic Church as the one authority in faith, dis- 
cipline and ceremonial, while York and Canterbury are two 
provinces but accidentally and temporarily severed from the 
obedience of the Holy See. Yet, though not so evident, the 
same fallacy is present here. The extreme Ritualist, while 
professing to obey the Catholic Church by believing and 
teaching her doctrines, and practising her discipline and 
ceremonial, so far as is consistent with the use of a prayer- 
book she does not authorise, and of Orders she does not 
recognise, makes no act of effective submission to her living 
authority ; while, on the other hand, he is frequently brought 
into collision with the only bishops to whom he has promised 
allegiance, and who, on his own theory, are the actual repre- 
sentatives in this country of the authority of the Catholic 
Church. It is a typical instance of how the development of 
an idea on a priori lines may cause minds to create a situation 
entirely out of touch with living fact, and be blinded to what 
is obvious to all who are not obsessed with the notion. Such 
extreme examples of the absolutist standpoint are chiefly useful 
as exposing its essential weakness. If only the situation were 
external to him, he could see the absurdity of it readily 
enough — say, in the case of a Methodist clergyman who 
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should gravely submit to the body to which he belonged that 
he felt conscientiously bound to use and obey the rules of 
the Anglican prayer-book, and to carry out in his chapel any 
liturgical or other directions of the bishop in whose diocese 
he found himself, giving as his reason that the Methodist body 
owed allegiance to the Church of England, whence it had issued. 
There could be no well-grounded objection to any Anglican 
clergyman following the customs of the Catholic Church so far 
as he desired, subject to the approval of his congregation and 
bishop and obedience to the act of uniformity, these being 
the real factors in the situation. But it is quite a different 
matter, without any adequate recognition of these, to impose 
such customs as a matter of conscience in obedience to the 
decrees of a supposed external, but really imaginary, tribunal. 
Moderate Ritualists are really far more rational in this respect, 
since they recognise that such things are, in the Church of 
England, entirely matters of choice and not of duty or obliga- 
tion. It was so originally in the Catholic Church itself. 
Ritual and ceremonial customs were of gradual growth con- 
ditioned by popular taste. Their authorisation and enforce- 
ment came later. This is the fundamental vice of the ad- 
vanced High Church position—the arbitrary erection of what 
it proclaims as an absolute external authority to which all 
must bow. The matter is not allowed to rest in the theoretical 
stage, but this and that point is proclaimed as the teaching of 
“the Church ”—as, e.g., “fasting communion ”—which is not 
ordered either in the prayer-book or by the Bishops in the 
Church of England. The complete subjectivity of the appeal 
is further emphasised by the bewildering number of differing 
standpoints of those who claim this “Church” as their autho- 
rity: for when these standpoints developed from the original 
Tractarian germ, the last was not swallowed up, like the rod. 
of Moses, by its successors; but each continued to claim, 
among the clergy, its body of adherents who inculcate the 
beliefs and practices which correspond to these various 
standards. But before this evolution had begun - take 
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place in the Tractarian party and to split it up into succes- or 
sively advancing sections, Cardinal Newman had cut the its 
knot for himself by that theory, which no doubt repre- th 
sented not only what he found in history, but also a process Sy 
which had been effected in his own mind. Thereafter it is de 
interesting to note the development of the theory itself wh 
inside the Church and the conclusions to which it has led. dei 
One cannot tell if Newman realised how far this theory alr 
would lead, yet it is difficult to believe that so acute a thinker sul 
had not some inkling of it. He set it forth simply as a means dif 
of reconciling the facts of history with the faith of the Church, in. 
and as such only it was at first regarded. But it was soon act 
seen that the series of facts explained by it was much more of | 
numerous, and led to more radical conclusions, than had been oth 
anticipated. Yet, while its acceptance amounts to a recogni- DL, 
tion of the non-existence of an absolute standard of authority, clo’ 
and is therefore unpopular with those who think the mainten- per 
ance of such a notion still possible ; those, on the contrary, who sen 
regard this latter as an exploded fiction, recognise in the theory the 
chiefly its conservative force. Like other great generalisations, leay 
it has two aspects, opposite yet complementary : the destructive crit 
and the constructive. It has the former so far as it provides but 
a convenient framework for the full recognition of the to t 
results of criticism; it has the latter as itself affording, or the 
indicating, a surer and truer, because relative, basis of hav 
belief. The increasingly pressing dilemma urged upon the thre 
believing and thoughtful by the scientific spirit, has been and 
that faith must either be surrendered or furnished with a Cat. 
new foundation. We have seen how the various schools of t 
of High Churchmen have endeavoured to find such a basis. is al 
On the other hand, we have the methods of Liberal be s 
Protestantism and of Progressive Catholicism, of which man 
Professor Harnack and the Abbé Loisy represent most depe 
characteristically both the points of agreement and disagree- ; 
ment. Newman attempted to effect a compromise between 2 
the absolutist and relative standpoints by the retention of an unfaii 
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original “ deposit of faith” from which the development took 
its start. Harnack also insists on an original minimum of 
theological metaphysics depending upon one text of the 
Synoptics.' But, instead of, like Newman, regarding this 
deposit as something indeterminate and vague in its origin, 
whose inner vital meaning subsequently became more clearly 
defined and explicated, he apparently looks upon it as a thing 
already clear cut and crystallised, which dogma afterwards — 
surrounded and obscured as an alien growth.’ Loisy’s theory 
differs from both of these. He actually goes beyond Harnack 
in his insistance on the undogmatic and unmetaphysical char- 
acter of the Saviour’s teaching, pointing to the doubtful source 
of the one text on which Harnack relies for his view. On the 
other hand, he insists most strongly throughout his work, 
L’Evangile et UFglise, on the fact that though dogma 
clothed itself first in Hellenic garb, it was inspired and 
permeated throughout with the Christian spirit. Loisy repre- 
sents the most advanced section of the Progressive school in 
the Catholic Church, whose theory of development, it is seen, 
leaves room for the full acceptance of historic and Biblical 
criticism. This theory in no way affects the faith of the Church, 
but it cannot be denied that it makes a very great difference 
to the commonly received conception of its foundations. And 
there are many who think this vital. Many good Protestants 
have been unable to tolerate scientific criticism because it over- 
threw the old-fashioned notions regarding the origin of the Bible 
and the value of some of its constituents. Similarly, to many 
Catholics such a theory of development has seemed destructive 
of the value of dogma. This is due to the idea that the basis 
is absolute, whereas an intelligent study of history shows it to 
be shifting, and therefore relative. One lesson which a great 
many need to learn is that the value of a belief does not 
depend upon its origin. Newman pointed this out when he 
St Matt. xi. 27. 


* Harnack’s view is more complex than this, but I think it is not an 
unfair description of it as a whole. Allusion is made to it again later. 
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wrote: “It cannot be denied that what is human in history 
can be divine as regards doctrine. The exterior development 
of phenomena must not be confounded with the intimate 
action of Providence ; one must not argue as if the existence 
of the natural instrument excluded the operation of grace. 
When Providence would make a revelation it does not make 
a new commencement but uses the existing system; it does 
not send an angel visibly, but commissions and inspires one 
of our fellows.”’ And one of a very different cast of thought, 
Professor W. James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
insists equally strongly upon the fallacy of the common method 
of estimating the spiritual value of a religious state of mind, 
of a revelation, of Scriptures or dogma by a reference to their 
origin. 

The idea of God may have had its origin in the rude 
fetishism of our primeval and half-human ancestors; the 
history of its evolution, on its main lines in the Jewish records, 
may contain many elements which now revolt the spiritual 
and moral senses, yet this does not affect belief in the 
resultant. Similarly, if it is found that old MSS. of the 
New Testament Scriptures have been systematically altered 
in the sense of later developments; if the Gospels are 
altogether innocent of metaphysical theology except in such 
texts as were inserted by later hands; if definitions often 
received their final form amid storms of odiwm theologicum 
which sometimes culminated in manual violence; if doctrines 
now accepted were once defended and supported by defective 
logic ; if the dogmas themselves were conceived and fashioned 
by a philosophy which was local and temporal—such facts 
merely reveal the external process of theological develop- 
ment without touching the divine origin of the belief which 
it concerns. The homoousion depends, not upon Greek 
philosophy, for its long life and present vigour, but upon 
the living idea of the God-man which it enshrines. Such 
a method of development is naturai and inevitable, human 

1 Essays, Critical and Historical, ii. 230. 
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nature being what it is. The inorganic world, before it 
reached its present stage, “in tracts of fluid heat began.” 
Society has been formed, civilisation has developed by a like 
process. Dogmatic development could not escape this law 
of life, if it were alive; and thus these very scandals of its 
formation are a proof of its life. There would have been no 
doctored texts or forged decretals except the faith they were 
intended to support had already been deeply rooted in the 
Christian mind. Bishops and monks would never have 
buffeted each other with theologic fury at the Latrocinium, 
except the disputed points had been very vital to them. The 
position of dogma will be strengthened the more it is made 
clear that it is not necessary to defend the methods by which 
it was supported at its various stages, nor to pretend that it 
embodies absolute truth when it has become increasingly 
evident that it reflects the thought of the age in which it 
was formed. Its position thus defined and limited, is sounder 
and stronger than before, because it is then detached from the 
maintenance of questionable or impossible claims. It can 
then be accepted as the resultant of the past development 
of Christian thought, through which men have learned, and 
still learn, to see, “as through a mirror in a riddle,” the 
mysteries of God’s being. And as thought is continually 
moving, its formulas necessarily receive new interpretations 
in the light of fresh knowledge, even as now their subjective 
acceptance differs necessarily to each mind according to 
education and temperament. And Loisy shows, in his book 
to which reference has already been made, how a theory can 
be at once destructive and conservative in the best sense of the 
latter word. It was Lammenais who first taught that the real 
authoritative basis of Catholicism was the broad one of Human- 
ity. It remained for Loisy to develop this thesis and to throw 
it out in bold relief by exposing the contingent and transitory 
nature of the theological and philosophical scaffolding, which 
had long been supposed to be the chief supports of that 
system. It is not possible, within the space allotted to this 
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article, to bring together from Loisy’s work the many passages 
in which, with great lucidity and eloquence, he vindicates this 
position. It must suffice to observe that he clearly indicates 
how the Christian spirit absorbed from its environment all 
the positive religious conceptions which had energised in the 
past, enduing them with a new life of Christian and moral 
significance. It gathered up into itself not only all that was 
best and highest in the religion of the Jews, but in that of 
the heathen as well; and, in the case of the latter, it Chris- 
tianised not only the philosophy, but what are frequently 
classed as the superstitions of the heathen.’ Its action was the 


1 The few words which Professor H. James, in his otherwise admirable 
book—Varieties of Religious Experience—devotes to the question of Catholicism, 
illustrate the difficulty which non-Catholics seem to find in appreciating our 
point of view, even when they desire to be impartial. In the first place, 
Professor James adopts the usual Protestant attitude in regarding the super- 
stitions of the uneducated as peculiar to Catholicism. Yet, on further con- 
sideration, so broad-minded and sincere a thinker would, no doubt, admit that 
human nature is much the same whether Catholic or Protestant, and that in 
this particular phase of it the only difference is the method of manifestation. 
Professor James finds, and rightly finds, something more than a grain of 
truth underlying the fanaticism and charlatanry of the Christian science 
movement in America. Why, then, should he imagine that we think of our 
superstitions that they are only “innocent and amiable, and worthy to be 
smiled on in consideration of the undeveloped condition of the dear peoples’ 
intellects”? May we not in turn be permitted to see a grain of truth and 
something more in the crude symbolism and extravagant devotions which suit 
such undeveloped intellects? A Catholic cannot help more than suspecting 
that this somewhat one-sided way of viewing the question is due, not to dislike 
of the superstition as such, but rather of the theology of which it is the 
popular adaptation or exaggeration. 

What we say about the matter is, that the Church, by recognising and 
providing for this element, has kept it within certain bounds, with the result 
that it has not run so wild as outside her fold, while at the same time her 
uneducated have found in it something above the sordid round of material 
interests, which at least is a better state of mind than the blank animalism 
prevailing amongst the poor in large centres of population. I have no wish 
to deny that there are local instances of superstitions among Catholics which 
are neither beautiful nor useful. In most cases, however, there is some ground 
to fear lest the violent attempt to uproot them might result in complete 
unsettling of the religious belief. Such superstitions, except when fraught 
with evil consequences to life or morals, are best left to the modifying action, 
slow but sure, of education. 

It is strange that Professor James should not recognise the kinship 
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double one of interpenetrating heathen ideas with the Christian 
spirit and of bringing them for the first time into their proper 
relation and harmony. ‘To give one example, which is also 
the most important. The deification of man, common enough 
among the heathen, was given an altogether unique character 
in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation by the uniqueness 
of the impression made upon His followers by the moral and 
spiritual personality of Jesus. Thus the worship of Christ, 
though, as Loisy says, no part of His original Gospel, is 
justified as the fulfilment of this universal instinct, which was 
one of the principal factors in bringing it about. In Christ, 
Humanity worships not only God, but Itself at its best and 
highest. The whole action throughout the process has been 
that of a conservative force in advancing, not by destroying, 
but by building on the past and fulfilling it with new meaning 
and life. 

Here lies the real difference between Harnack and Loisy, 
between Liberal Protestantism and Progressive Catholicism. 
It is not a question of science or criticism: it is not a question 
of facts, but of the way of regarding the facts, of the theory 
concerning them. The facts are the same to all. None can 
dispute that the Catholic dogmatic system is the result of this 
historical process ; but, while Harnack regards this resultant 
as, in the main, a separable accretion upon that kernel which 
constitutes the Gospel, or, at best, one which served its purpose 
by preserving it from worse degradation and by re-interpreting 
it to successive stages of thought; Loisy, on the other hand, 
sees rather that in it ideas common to Humanity have been 
permanently fused with the spirit of Christianity, albeit 
through the medium of a relative and passing philosophy. He 
sees, further, that, while it has stamped them with its own 
character, they have added to it the authority which comes 


between his own scientific view of the unseen universe and that of Catholicism, 
which, by its prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, and sacramental system, 
presupposes an invisible world in close conjunction with the visible. And his 
view as to the possible multiplicity of spiritual beings in relation with the 
human spirit is in harmony with the Catholic doctrine of intercessors. 
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from their extension and antiquity. Christianity has thus in 
Catholicism summed up in itself the religions of the world, 
imbuing them with its own peculiar spirit, and may thus 
rightly be termed the religion of Humanity, possessing the 
authoritative force of a world-wide revelation. It is the 
summary of the religious consciousness of mankind. Both 
Harnack and Loisy are believers in the action of Divine 
Providence. The one holds that this action was only exerted 
at special crises in the world’s history ; the rest of the develop- 
ment being, if not of a diabolical, at least of a pathological, 
order: the other that it was exerted at every stage of such 
development. The one believes it was exerted in preserving 
the irreducible minimum of faith in spite of the successive phases 
of corruption through which it passed: the other, that this 
minimum is a subjective fiction, and that the faith has been 
manifested only in its developments. To one holding this 
latter belief the whole process is the work of God under the 
inspiring direction of His providence, and comes therefore 
clothed with His authority. Harnack’s view seems to indicate 
a dualistic tendency of thought, and to be similar to the idea 
long held in the Catholic world, and still held by some,—that 
Protestantism and all heathen religions are the work of the 
devil. The Humanitarian theory, on the other hand, sees 
God’s work in all. The good work of Protestantism is self- 
evident, and all positive religious conceptions, not only of 
Protestantism but of Heathenism, have a relative value: it is 
only the negative, only those that conflict with or deny 
Catholic truths, which have none. MHarnack, as already 
pointed out, is under the common impression that an 
absolute standard can be found for faith, though, in his case, 
this is limited to the precarious ground of one text of the 
Synoptics. Loisy has good reason for his opinion that this 
text is a later addition representing the working of very 
early Christian theological thought, and that Harnack’s 
standard is purely subjective. In saying this the writer has 
no intention of implying that Harnack relies solely on the 
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contents of his own consciousness, for in that sense no doubt 
pure subjectivism is impossible. The actual process is that 
the facts of the religious consciousness are externalised, 
and when co-ordinated with similar experiences of others, are 
erected into a kind of objective authority. It is this always 
active instinct of externalising the inward that has given us 
the history of religion, the history of the Church. No man can 
live to himself; and the idea of God, with its concomitants, is 
one that has developed socially, not merely individually, and 
has thus become a common possession. Philosophy, says 
Professor James, has done little more than give these 
conceptions a common intellectual medium, yet it is surely 
impossible to over-estimate the value of this work, without 
which their corporate acceptance and evolution and general 
moralising influence would have been impossible. Though 
within the philosophically expressed Christian conception of 
Deity more and less vital factors are distinguishable, yet even 
the more formal and abstract of the scholastic attributes which 
that writer criticises have their use in making the idea 
symmetrical and satisfactory to the philosophical mind. 

The danger of all positive definitions of Deity is the 
anthropomorphic narrowing of the conception, but this is 
avoided if their symbolic and relative nature is steadily kept in 
view. On the other hand, without any such, the idea of God 
is apt to evaporate or to become, as in the Buddhist system, 
little more than a synonym for universal and unchanging law. 
It seems to the writer to be a great defect in the scientific 
Protestantism of the present day that it deals with religion as 
if it were a subjective matter only. Professor James’ treatment 
of the religious question is perfectly sound on these lines, but, 
as they represent only one-half, though the most important, of 
the phenomena, the results are bound to be one-sided. From 
this standpoint the peculiar and misty views about the 
Deity at which he arrives are inevitable. But he has omitted 
that which is their complement and correction, viz., the objecti- 
fied idea of God evolved in the whole course of the history of 
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humanity ; the result in this case being not less scientific than 
the other, besides being in harmony with the monistic view of 
nature which is a postulate of positive science.’ 

Even if the main factor in religious authority be the indi- 
vidual heart and conscience, yet the tendency to make this the 
sole factor is one-sided, and consequently unstable and liable 
to reaction. Man is a social animal, not only in secular but in 
religious matters. The notion that he makes churches by a 
kind of agreement or compromise, purely from utilitarian 
motives, is parallel to the exploded politico-philosophical theory 
of “the social contract.” In both cases these notions have 
been displaced by the scientific theory of development through 
the mutual action and re-action of the organism and _ its 
environment. Just as Society, as nations, have grown instinc- 
tively and without taking thought, so, for the most part, have 
churches. Even when a sect has been initiated in which 
equality and individualism were the watchwords ; creeds, the 
language of a common faith, and distinctions of office have 
sprung up and tended to crystallisation. Harnack laments 
what he calls this catholicising tendency in Protestant bodies. 
But why lament what is inevitable and natural, and not rather 
accept it as the dispensation of Providence? That well 
organised Churches should have a mechanical aspect is in- 
evitable, for the same is true of all things living. There are 
philosophies which regard life exclusively on its mechanical 
side, and this negation is due, not to the life itself, but to the 
philosophy. And as life, in its various manifestations, so the 
Church, is far more than its mechanism. It is not the 
mechanism that does harm, for this is necessary to the Church’s 
continuance, and the more perfect it is the better its work, but 
the tendency to stagnation and mere formalism which must 

1 It is not a little noteworthy how the Church, in her early struggles with 
Dualism in its various forms, which had so much to be said for it from a purely 
rational standpoint, should have clung steadily to the monistic principle. Nor 
is this the only instance in which she anticipated the point of view of positive 


science. Her recognition, as against Marcion, of the relation in which she 
stood to the religious past of Humanity, is another. 
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be guarded against. And that which does combat this ten- 
dency, observable also in secular societies, is the admission of 
new ideas, the closer correspondence with the fresh facts 
brought to light by advancing knowledge. 

It is difficult to imagine what might have been had the 
Reformation never happened as it did, and the advanced and 
critical school in the Church of that age had its course 
without any disruption. One of the most immediate effects of 
the latter was to narrow Catholicism both by reaction and 
by the withdrawal of some of its best elements. As regards 
the present, the old barriers of bitterness, narrowness, and 
prejudice seem breaking down amongst the educated on both 
sides, and there seems some hope that eventually the scattered 
parts of Christendom may re-unite on broader lines than of 
old. No doubt, as things are, Protestants have the advantage 
in being able to pursue unhampered that necessary work of 
criticism which must precede any reconstruction. The re- 
actionary elements in Catholicism are probably not larger in 
proportion than those in Protestantism; but they are better 
organised, and therefore more effective, at least apparently, in 
checking any forward movement. Yet, though the movement 
may be checked in some of its external manifestations, the new 
ferment of thought cannot be stopped; but must continue to 
work beneath the even and correct attitude of officialism, until 
this itself is gradually modified. So it has been in the past, 
and so, it is safe to prophesy, will it be in the future. And 
though the Church will thus, in her corporate capacity, have 
contributed very little to the critical process and will only have 
accepted its results; yet she will have retained, by the very 
force of her conservatism, some elements, lost for ever by 
Protestantism, which are of value to Humanity in fulfilling its 
religious ideals and aspirations. If, as the history of mankind 
proves, the religious spirit cannot work im vacuo, but must 
have a corresponding secular environment; it is fitting that 
such environment should be in accordance with the highest 
ideals of Humanity. If even the national spirit is ever stretch- 
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ing itself out towards imperialism, or to universal brotherhood, 
to world-federation; then surely the ideal for a religious 
environment should not be narrower. And though that ideal 
is only partially realised by the Catholic Church at present, it 
approaches it more nearly than any other religious body. 

Again, if social revolutions and the growth of brand-new 
states have been unable to destroy man’s ineradicable reverence 
for the past and for those institutions which thrust their roots 
furthest back into hoar antiquity—if this is, as it seems, 
a constant element in the human mind and closely associated 
with the religious sentiment; then an institution whose un- 
broken continuity extends back two thousand years and is the 
outgrowth of a still older religion, has something to satisfy this 
instinct. Add to these the unique order and harmony of its 
organisation, and we have an aggregate of qualities which, 
apart from other considerations, can be appreciated by all, and 
which, though they be but statical, form valuable factors for 
a future world-religion. 

Continuity and progressive development being thus essential 
principles in the life of the Church, it is important to em- 
phasise and explain them with the view of correcting a 
misunderstanding regarding them which was evident in some 
remarks made by Professor P. Gardner in the course of a review 
published in a former issue of this Journal, as it is conceivably 
not uncommon among non-Catholics. He there wrote :—* If 
it be a merit in the Church to adapt its life to fresh surround- 
ings, why should not the Roman, like the Anglican branch, 
accept the principle of nationality, or, like the Presbyterian 
branches, accept the principle of representative government ?” 
To which the answer is—because it is a principle of the 
Catholic Church to acknowledge no branches as such, but only 
one organic whole under one form of government transcending 
the shifting bounds of nationality. Therefore, if the Church 
were to do as he suggests, she would annul her essential 
constitution and cease to be; just as the Presbyterian body 
would cease to be such if it suddenly adopted the episcopal 
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form of government. Only, such a dismemberment as 
“nationalising” implies would be far more radical, being 
similar to that of a man who should attempt to “adapt” 
himself to living in several different countries simultaneously 
by the distribution among them of his severed members. The 
suggestion shows the difficulty experienced by even liberal and 
educated Protestants in understanding our position. 

Granted that the organisation was formed by correspond- 
ence with its environment, that the monarchical episcopate 
and the Papacy were outgrowths of the presbyterate; yet the 
Church cannot reject what has once become a part of its organi- 
sation or its dogma, without breaking that phenomenal contin- 
uity by which each fresh stage in its development is affiliated 
with the preceding, and thus foregoing the positive claims it 
now has to the recognition of Humanity as the phenomenal 
Church in a world of phenomena. Modifications in theory of 
government, like explanations of dogma, are no doubt compat- 
ible with the retention of the form ; but, if these come at all, it 
must be by a gradual and corporate evolution. It will be seen 
how far is such a view as that propounded in this paper, of the 
relation of the Church to the High Anglican party, from that 
of Mr P. Sydney in his article on “ Liberal Catholicism ” in the 
July issue of this Journal; and the writer contends that he 
represents much more nearly the views of advanced Catholics, 
though he does not wish to make the claim to speak for all. 
If it were the policy of any to conciliate the High Churchmen, 
as such, it could only be of those who had not realised the 
protean character of the Ritualistic movement, which makes it 
impossible to reckon with it as a single determinable factor. 

We feel that we can afford to take up a wider position, with 
less contracted sympathies. We can afford to do this, whilst 
High Anglicans cannot. They have not, like ourselves, a 
single, world-wide and homogeneous Church, the heir of all the 
ages of faith, on which to rest their own. ‘This is not written 
as a reproach, but to point out that the difference between us 
is essential and objective. 
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Their position, depending as it does upon a recent develop- 
ment of view in a section of a party in a national Church, 
lacks Catholicism’s stable foundation in the past on unbroken 
traditions and in the present on its broad extension. They are 
bound, therefore, to attempt its justification in the old-fashioned 
way, from texts and patristic excerpts, and consequently cannot 
afford to relax the traditional view of the Bible and dogmatic 
history. They cannot boldly accept the main principle of the 
Higher Criticism, which consists in the recognition that the 
sacred text must be judged by the same critical canons as are 
works of profane writers; and that be the results of that 
criticism what they may, the authority of the faith will not be 
weakened thereby, but rather strengthened by being dissociated 
from ideas whose untrustworthy nature is constantly receiving 
fresh recognition. But this recognition can be made only by 
those who accept the principle of development in the sense advo- 
cated in this paper. And this their position forbids them to do, 
for to do so would be to cut the ground from under their feet. 

To give one instance out of many—a vital one from their 
point of view, whose idea of the Church depends upon their 
Orders, not their Orders upon the Church—they are bound, if 
they believe in an authoritative priesthood, to accept apostolic 
succession as an historical fact. They could not hold the 
alternative theory—which is that of the best critics—that the 
Primitive Church passed through a period in which there was 
no settled ministry, developed a presbyterate and thereafter 
the episcopate. 

From the Progressive Catholic standpoint, Ritualism, 
though it has done good in the prominence it has given to 
certain Catholic ideas, and in many other ways, is, in the main, 
a retrograde movement, and, so far as it has laid emphasis on 
the accidentals of Catholicism and thus diverted mental energy 
from more important matters and generated friction about 
comparative trifles, one actually harmful to spiritual and 


intellectual interests. 
H. C. CORRANCE. 
Hove, Sussex. 
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THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE OF 
LAYMEN TO RELIGION, 


I. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


Tue allegation as worded seems to me untrue, unless by 
“laymen ” is understood the great mass of the people. Even 
then I doubt if they are indifferent to real religion, or to reality 
and sincerity and lofty-mindedness of any kind. I do not 
think that they can be considered indifferent even to theology, 
of a sort, not to problems connected with apparent opposition 
between knowledge and faith, for instance, nor to questions of 
biblical interpretation and the nature of inspiration ; nor are 
they unopen to the influence of a saintly life, or disposed to 
treat lightly such fundamental subjects as the existence of 
Deity and the relations between man and God. 

I gather that they are not indifferent in this country to 
these topics, because they seem always willing to read about 
them or to discuss them. And if this refers chiefly to the more 
educated classes, it may be maintained on behalf of the masses 
that their perennial excitement about what doctrines shall be 
taught to small children, though it may lack lucidity, seems to 
argue anything but indifference. 

In Germany and France, so far as I can judge, people in 
general do not care in the same way to discuss religious ques- 
tions, and theological magazines are confined to specialists ; 
there is little or nothing of general interest and wide circula- 
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tion on the subject. In those countries minds seem closed, 
either in the positive or in the negative direction, as regards 
religious beliefs. But here it is otherwise, and I have heard it 
maintained at a discussion society that there was really nothing 
except religion and politics which was worth the trouble of 
getting excited about. 

Nevertheless there is a sense in which people in this country 
are indifferent to something allied to religion—at any rate to 
its outward and visible manifestations. To Ecclesiasticism 
they are indifferent, and they do not in any great number go 
to church. I take the title of the present symposium to intend 
to ask the question, Why is this? Why have the outward and 
visible forms of religion lost hold* of both educated and un- 
educated people ? 

I believe that over-pressure is one answer—a general sense 
of the shortness of life and the immense amount there is to be 
done in it. This holds true whether the press of occupation 
is caused by the demands of pleasure, or of business, or of 
investigation, or of work for the public weal. In each case 
time is all too short for what can now be crowded into it. As 
soon as our faculties are well developed, and our influence 
fairly active, it is difficult not to begin to think of being called 
to service elsewhere,—there is no time to expend in unprofit- 
able directions. 

Is going to church unprofitable, then? ‘To some men often 
yes; to others, I suppose, always no: save in the sense that 
they have not profited by it. Perhaps to none is it quite 
unprofitable, but they may think it so. If it acted as a 
stimulus and an inspiration and a help to life, then surely 
people in general would not be so foolish as to be indifferent 
to it. But they may be mistaken ; this is the age of strenuous- 
ness and high pressure, and it may be that a quiet two hours of 


1 I say “lost”’ hold, because I suppose I may assume, from the churches 
which they erected, as well as from the example of truly Roman Catholic 
countries at the present day, that, in say the twelfth century, observance of 
the outward forms of religion once really had a firm grasp of the majority of 
Englishmen. 
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peaceful meditation would be the very best sedative and rest- 
cure for many men whose activities are wearing them out. 
Some, and those the most strenuous of all, have found it so. 
Mr Gladstone, for instance, was a studious attendant at public 
worship, and I should not be surprised to hear that the German 
Emperor and President Roosevelt are so likewise: possibly in 
their case partly as an example, but also quite possibly as a 
private solace. 

One cannot but admire men, to whom every five minutes 
is of value, who thus give up large tracts of time to religious 
exercises ; and it is possible that many active men who ignore 
this help would be the better in every way if they too submitted 
themselves to the same discipline. It may be one of those 
cases where more haste is the less speed, and where the public 
assembling of ourselves together in a reverent and worshipful 
spirit would be a real contribution to vitality and power. 
Under certain conditions I feel sure that it would be so, but 
is it so under present conditions? The answer must depend 
partly on individual temperament, partly on the form of 
“service” available. 

We must all be acquainted with the soothed and 
sympathetic feeling which is sometimes the result of 
attendance at a place of worship in company with others, even 
if nothing particular has been said worth carrying away : this 
is felt especially if the occasion is a symbolic one—a national 
thanksgiving, for instance, a demonstration of religious feeling 
by members of a scientific body, or other occasion of that 
kind; but if it is a mere everyday or weekly service, there 
must be some special harmony or congruity between the 
assembly and the words that have been said, or the ceremonies 
that have been performed, in order that the effect may be 
produced. 

There appear to be some ecclesiastically-minded persons 
who can derive sustenance from what to others may seem 
extraordinarily commonplace, or even childish, proceedings. 
Ihave seen Mr Gladstone (the name of so great a man may 
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be employed as illustration without impertinence) in an attitude 
of rapt and earnest attention,—not to the words of the Bible, 
which anyone might be glad to read, nor to the words of the 
Prayer Book, which to those with a strongly-developed historic 
sense may carry with them a world of half-felt emotion—but 
to the utterance from the pulpit of a very ordinary discourse. 
To most of us, however, this patient self-contribution to what 
is going on is denied; and the feeling with which some go 
away from an average place of worship is too often a feeling of 
irritation and regret for wasted time. 

I have known men of energy supply the needed intellectual 
exercise, and contrive to stimulate their historic sense, by 
using a Latin Prayer Book and a Greek Testament; and some- 
thing of the sort is sorely needed if one is to attempt to keep 
one’s attention fixed on the ancient formularies, so familiar 
from childhood, and recited or chanted in so meaningless a 
manner. 

The greater number of men, I believe, cultivate the habit 
of inattention during the greater part of the proceedings ; and 
it is possible, though less easy, to preserve an attitude of mental 
inattention even when reciting formularies with the lips. To 
strenuously attend to the meaning of the clauses, in a creed, for 
instance, or even in the Lord’s Prayer, is an effort. I do not 
believe it is often made. The words are slipped through, and 
if an idea is caught every now and again, that is all that can 
be expected. There was a time when this inattentive recital 
of the well-known and familiar could be tolerated, and before 
the days of education it was probably useful. 'To some it may 
be useful still—to others it is tedious. The fact is, the 
conventional English Church Service, or eclectic admixture of 
combined services, is too long, and, as I think, too mechanical. 
The Psalter as a whole is oppressively tedious—I speak for 
myself; many of the chants one is weary of. Some of the 
prayers are beautiful, or would be if they were properly read 
and were not spoiled by such frequent iteration. The litle 
song at the end of each commandment is gorgeous when one 
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hears it in the Elijah, but it gets tiresome at the ninth 
repetition. The “Confession” is historically interesting and 
sometimes perhaps appropriate, but as a rule it is excessive 
and unreal; and if ever true, it is not a thing one wishes to 
sing in public, nor indeed to sing at all, still less to pay a few 
illiterate boys and men to sing or monotone for one. 

The Te Deum, on a national occasion, and sung slowly and 
emphatically, may be magnificent: as ordinarily treated it is 
almost useless, and seems only inserted as a convenient break 
between the Lessons; save occasionally when the setting and 
singing are specially good, in which case it can be enjoyed as 
an oratorio is enjoyed. 

Some people may be able to utilise parts of the service 
which to others are tedious, and it may be contended that 
there is something for everybody; but for most people there 
must be long spells of dulness. 

Length, however, is not the only objection: rapidity, 
which is perhaps a consequence of length, is another. 
Constantly and rapidly repeated formularies must surely tend 
to become mechanical. We jeer at the Thibetan water- 
worked praying-wheel as a mechanical form of prayer; and 
yet I can imagine a peasant joyfully going on with his labour 
in the fields, in the consciousness that his prayer was being 
periodically turned up to heaven by the, forces of nature, 
and his soul might send an aspiration after it, without inter- 
fering with the industry of his body. I doubt if such a ritual 
is really more mechanical than some English services which 
I have attended. I know well that any liturgy—the bleakest 
as well as the most ornate—can elevate the soul of the truly 
pious; but this minority cannot be included among the laity 
of whom indifference to religion is even alleged. 

As to the recital of a few incredible articles in the creeds, 
I say nothing: they are not numerous, and hardly act as a 
strong deterrent except to a few earnest souls; if there were 
reality about the procedure, some of the clauses would be 
repellent, but as it is, the Athanasian hymn can be chanted 
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through with the rest: it is an interesting glimpse into an 
ingenious medieval mind to whom all the mystery of 
Divinity was expressible in words, with great positiveness of 
assurance and with arithmetical precision of specification. 
But so far as this creed and the Articles contain things to 
which we and our teachers, the beneficed clergy, are expected 
to adhere, they may be to some extent deterrent; and it must 
be admitted that they are rather out of date. 

With all the enthusiasm for religion in the world, I would 
say to professional Churchmen, you really cannot continue to 
expect people to wade continually through so much medieval 
and ecclesiastical lore. You must free the ship of official 
religion from incrustation : it is water-logged and overburdened 
now, and its sails are patched and outworn. I do not ask 
you to use steam or any new-fangled mode of propulsion. 
By all means keep your attachment to the past, but study 
reality and sincerity ; strive to say what you really mean, and 
to say it in such way that others may know that you mean it, 
and may feel that they mean it too. 

I trust that it is not an inseparable concomitant of a State 
religion that petitions should be tied and bound in rigid forms, 
that no audible prayer can be uttered except what is printed 
and authorised; it is pitiful when the only initiation per- 
mitted, even at times of stress, lies in the emphasis which may 
be thrown upon certain words, and the pauses that may be 
made after them. But at least the sermon is free. So let 
preachers realise their opportunities and make use of 
them, and let them no longer throw away their chance of 
moving the hearts of men towards a higher and more useful 
and unselfish life, by over-attention to the conventional arrange- 
ment called the Church’s Year. The annual commemoration 
of everything is often made an excuse for laziness: it saves the 
trouble of choosing a subject. It provides a hackneyed theme 
ready to hand, to be treated in a conventional and hackneyed 
manner. Silently and patiently the people sit there, and are 
not fed. 
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Religion is one thing ; church services as often conducted 
are quite another thing. Modification will be resented and 
opposed by some singularly-minded lay Churchmen; _never- 
theless, if more eminent ability is to be attracted to the service 
of the church, if the great body of the laity are to be reached 
in any serious and effective manner, modifications, excisions, 
and reforms are necessary. It is not religion to which people 
are indifferent. 

OLIVER LODGE. 


Il. 
Sr EDWARD RUSSELL. 


ONE is encountered casually on the threshold by the conscious- 
ness that when we use the word “ laymen,” and especially when 
we use the word “ laity,” we are not thinking of the mass of the 
community ; and that if we desire to think of the great body 
of the people—that is to say, the handiworkers—as laymen, we 
have to do so by set resolve. This is significant, though we 
may not be quite sure what it is significant of. The workmen 
of towns have never been normally interested in religion ; the 
workmen in country districts may have observed religion more, 
and may have regarded it somewhat in illness and at death, 
but most of them may truly be alleged to be indifferent to 
religion. Such as have been touched by it in any permanent 
way during life have been affected by religion in its Methodist 
forms. 

This brings us to the consideration whether laymen—and 
now we use the word in the sense most natural to us in such a 
discussion, that of non-ordained persons fairly educated—we 
are brought, I say, to another incidental consideration : 
whether laymen are alleged to be more indifferent to religion 
than they used to be. And are they? These inquiries are 
prompted by the mention of Methodism; by which I mean 
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every sort of experimental excitation by which interest in 
religion has been created, along with interest in the state of 
each individual soul. On the Continent of Europe, where 
experimental religion has mostly been rare and elementary, 
indifference to religion has been a product of unbelief. In 
this country—indeed among the whole English-speaking race 
—there is no such simple explanation, no such simple criterion 
of religious consciousness. Since the great revival of the 
ideas of redeeming experience in mid-eighteenth century, the 
word “ believe” has never in British religion had the meaning 
of mere credence. ‘The devils believe and tremble,” but are 
understood by British “believers” to be none the better for 
their trembling or for their belief. 

The idea of “ saving faith” was indeed much dominant in 
Puritan as it had been in Lutheran times, but there was 
something chilling and formalising in the compromises of 
Anglicanism. And though members of the Church of England 
in the eighteenth century never got back to the merely 
mechanical processes of salvation from which the Tudor 
Reformers weaned them, their occupation with religious ex- 
perience became tepid. The common criteria of safety in 
death—and, for the most part, only in this regard was indiffer- 
ence suspended—were spiritually perfunctory, and were not 
even expressed or expressible in terms of Christian theology 
or experience. 

Among Nonconformists the usage of intellectual occupation 
with the theory and practice of religion was not laid aside so 
summarily, but the gradual modification of Presbyterianism 
into Arianism in many parts of the country, whatever else it 
did, did not quicken or warm the concern of religionists with 
religion. 

In Scotland, after a century of Moderatism, Dr Chalmers 
did for actual religion pretty much what John Wesley did in 
England. And though many names may be recited in connec- 
tion with the revival of Evangelical religion in the Church of 
England, from Wesley and from Methodism the original 
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impulse came. Noticeably enough, the same influence was 
felt and yielded to by Churchmen, lay and clerical, who were 
not of the Evangelical fold. 

Let me give one illustration. Bishop Blomfield was not 
an Evangelical. Edward Bickersteth was effectively even 
more the chief of the Evangelicals than was Charles Simeon. 
Both these eminent Churchmen of the same day issued books 
of Family Prayers, a proceeding in which they appealed to the 
laity in daily religious life. This was before the new Oxford 
Movement had declared itself. In spite of the difference 
between the two divines, the similarity of the theological tone 
of the two manuals is notable; also the difference in tone and 
phrase from what would now be found in any book of English 
devotion. Bishop Blomfield’s prayers were somewhat more 
“churchy.” Mr Bickersteth’s prayers were somewhat more 
effusive in Evangelical sentiment. But Bishop Blomfield’s 
diction and thought were wholly devoid of what, by coining, 
I may call the sacramentality now current in Anglican ex- 
pression; while they abounded in allusions to the Last Day, 
to conversion, to the future state, to the Second Coming, to 
the bringing in of the Jews, and to other ideas which were the 
sacred and heartfelt commonplaces of English religious life in 
all orthodox denominations, except the “ high and dry ” Church, 
before the great Newman and Keble revolution. 

I mention these things because, though the Oxford Move- 
ment may have revived, in giving a new turn to, the interest 
of a proportion of the laity in religion, it depressed that interest 
among a far greater proportion of the laity, by transmuting the 
dialect and emotion of English religion out of its characteristic 
subjective condition into the objective condition of Sacrament, 
observance, and ritual miracle ; which, I suggest, is alien from 
the English religious temperament. Another main influence 
was that of Maurice and Robertson, working contempo- 
raneously or preliminarily in co-operation with Essays and 
Reviews ; Colenso; the disappearance of Verbal Inspiration ; 
grave doubts of eternal punishment ; the suspicion that most of 
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the Isaiah passages in Handel’s “ Messiah” did not really refer 
to the Christ; another suspicion that the existing orthodox 
Christian religion is founded rather on the less Hebraic 
and more original portions of the Epistle to the Romans than 
on the Gospels, or any authentic proof of the intention or 
doctrine of our Lord; and the “Literature and Dogma” 
influence of Matthew Arnold. 

Here, again, I may seem to be called upon to justify retro- 
spective observations, made in dealing with a present-time 
question of fact. My justification is that the mood of the 
laity towards religion must have been affected by the two 
great agents of change, Sacerdotalism and Rationalism ; and 
that the present-time question of fact, as to what the feeling 
of laymen is, is so difficult to settle by one’s own evidence, that 
a sounder method may be to blend one’s remembrances of 
what one has observed in laymen with a just estimate, a priori, 
of the inevitable effect upon laymen of the greatest influences 
that have been at work. Why is trustworthy evidence meagre, 
and why cannot it be offered with confidence? Because each 
witness lives more or less in a set, or assimilates best the 
opinions of a set. Because one man concludes from what he 
hears among his friends that no one is any longer orthodox ; 
and another holds, on similar grounds, that Higher Criticism 
is not having the slightest effect; and another will talk as if 
no one was thinking of anything but golf or motors, and so on. 
Great care is necessary to avoid overweening impressions 
as to our fellow-creatures. 

After much observation and some careful weighing, my 
persuasion is that, whatever ought to be, the greater indiffer- 
ence of laymen to religion, if it exists, is a not unnatural 
result of the impoverishment of religious exercises by formal- 
ism, and of the lessening, by Rationalism of various sorts, of the 
tragical grip which religious contingencies used to have even 
upon comparatively careless lay minds. It will be said that 
Sacerdotalism imparts zeal, and that Rationalism spurs interest. 
They do, but only in special minorities. In the majority, 
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Sacerdotalism is mechanical; Rationalism, a reason for treating 
religion as a thing that does not press, and that, with a 
minimum of decorous worship and a sufficiency of instruction 
for children, may be left to experts, or to those who make it a 
hobby. 

The tendency thus resulting, as I submit, from the two 
great changes of the past century, is increased by several 
contributory causes—or reflex effects. For example, owing 
perhaps to real improvement in society, and a consequent 
diminution of suffering and grievances in civilised life, things 
in general are looked at with an easier regard. If this is so with 
things in general, it is sure, a fortiori, to be so with religion. 
Mr Gladstone once said in Bickers & Bush’s shop, that when 
a man began to find his income straitened, the first thing he 
retrenched in was his charities; the second was his books. If 
an average Englishman feels less worried and more at ease, the 
first thing he slackens is his religion. 

Then there is a fashion of saying—perhaps thinking—that 
you can worship God quite as well in the fields as at church. 
There is a discarding of what my dear old friend Longuet 
Higgins used to call altruistic worship—the observance of 
religious duties out of consideration for others, and for the 
magnetism which union in religious exercises brings to bear 
upon them. There is a considerable falling-off in preaching, 
and a still greater falling-off in the demand for preaching. 
There is a vastly prevalent idea that the chief good thing in 
connection with religion is “ Christian work”: this distinctly 
lessens lay interest in religion, being really a mere patting 
of religion on the back on the score of its philanthropic 
appendages. 

In the vagueness which new ways of regarding religion have 
produced, dogma has lost its ready hold. The old notion that 
if one did not attend to religion now, one would have to do so 
some day, and therefore might as well have one’s ideas clear, 
has passed away. The theories of the Atonement which, by 
almost common consent among theologians, have taken the 
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place of the forensic theory, which, vital as were its faults, 
was phenomenally simple and intelligible, can neither be 
remembered nor even understood by laymen. Laymen cast 
away the forensic theory as condemned; they ignore the 
later theories as incomprehensible. They practically dispense 
with the Atonement altogether, so far as their intellects are 
concerned. If they take the sacrament, it is rather perhaps 
with a confused notion that something supernatural occurs 
than with a distinct appropriation of the soul-redemption 
typified. Often they stir themselves to a perceptible euchar- 
istic emotion by some “intention,” which has much more to 
do with a particular personal desire than with the great 
doctrine of the Supper. 

There is a pretty general, either conscious or unconscious, 
inclination among persons averse from priestly ideas, for a 
much curtailed creed; and though this is good, so far as it 
indicates in well-meaning preoccupied laymen a worthy wish 
to recognise the simpler and deeper filial sentiments of their 
relations to the Divine, it is too often such a dismissal of the 
subject as estops rather than renders more profound their 
interest in religion. 

I have been asked whether, in my judgment, it is a 
common state of mind nowadays for religion to be actually 
rejected as a thing not to be believed. I think not. I am 
asked whether it is a common attitude just to leave religion on 
one side, as a thing that never occurs to one. This is very 
common, but only among persons who are conspicuously 
votaries of pleasure or of (what to them is pleasure in its most 
real form) business. There are occasional, perhaps even many, 
cases of men by no means irreligious in mind or motives who 
shrink from actual association with any religious body, and 
especially from communicating, because they cannot perceive 
in, and think they cannot infuse into their lives and characters 
that serious devotion which they most exactingly desiderate in 
religious men. 

Is there any obvious disconnection, more conspicuous among 
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Christians than among members of other faiths, between their 


be religion and their practically unavoidable daily lives? The 
ast reply is twofold: Firstly, this ought not to be—I mean there 
the is little excuse for it—because Christian standards are generally 
nse recognised, and religiousness has certainly ceased to be a pro- 
are vocation for ridicule. But, on the other hand, secondly, an 
aps uncomfortable, illogical, unintelligent state of conscience is 
Urs maintained by the growing up of, and acquiescence in, customs 
ion of business, practices of speculation, usages when in distant 
lar- countries, and non-moral rules of peace and war and acquisi- 
- to tion—to instance a few examples. Efforts should be made by 
reat Christian authorities to formulate and apply ethical Christian 
dicta in such matters. This would need to be done with great 
DUS, care and with specially cultivated sound casuistry. But it 
ra ought to be done, because “ whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” 
5 it and laymen know they cannot serve two masters. 
vish Whatever Christianity really requires in such matters from 
heir Christians ought to be wisely ascertained and sufficiently laid 
the before the laity, in order that their interest in religion may not 
heir be destroyed by its implied inapplicability to secular concerns. 
I feel bound to guard myself from misconstruction by 
3 a adding that I have restricted myself to describing—without 
ally qualification — without personal preference of doctrine or 
am manner of devotion—what seem to me to be the actual 
on phenomena of English lay religion during the last sixty 
yery years. 
usly EDWARD RUSSELL. 
nost 
III. 
and Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 
eve 
ters In a discussion like the present it is important to bear in 
e in mind the familiar distinction between religion as a state of 


feeling, interest in religion as a speculative attitude of mind, 
and the expression of religion as an overt act. If by the 
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alleged decay of religion it be meant either that men are less 
religious than they used to be, or that they show less interest 
in religious questions, I should be inclined to question the fact. 
There is no evidence to support either statement. On the 
contrary, our own day seems to be chiefly remarkable for a 
strong reaction against materialistic ways of thinking and a 
revived interest in all that “is and hath the name of God.” 
If, on the other hand, be meant an increasing tendency on the 
part of large sections of the community, and especially of men, 
to neglect the use of the established forms of religious ex- 
pression, there seems a general agreement amongst those best 
qualified to judge that this is so. This being so, it is in 
every way appropriate that the Hibbert Journal should use its 
wide circulation to call attention to the fact and inquire into 
its reasons. The question is one that merits the serious 
attention, not only of religious teachers, but of all who re- 
cognise the supreme importance of religion as an element in 
human life. For if there is one thing upon which the modern 
psychology of feeling lays more stress than another, it is 
the dependence of all forms of emotion upon expression, not 
only as their natural accompaniment but as the source of their 
proper nourishment and growth. 

The answer to it will, I believe, be found in the fact that 
the churches have on the whole failed to realise the situation 
and to adapt themselves to changed conditions of life—intellec- 
tual, emotional, social. 

(1) While there is no general decay of interest in religion, 
there is a very widespread decay of orthodoxy. Doctrinal 
statements no longer appeal to the great mass of laymen. 
This explains diminished interest not only in denominational 
differences and sectarian war-cries, but in narrow and exclusive 
interpretations of the inward meaning of Christianity itself. 
A new religious movement has come in like a flood, dissolving, 
confusing, unifying. On the other hand, church services, and 
as a rule church sermons, are still full of the sand and grit of 
dogmatic and sectarian religion. In anon-theological age they 
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are obtrusively theological, and have thus not only ceased to 
correspond to religious needs, but have become a stumbling- 
block and rock of offence to the religious spirit. 

(2) While public worship has thus ceased to appeal to the 
intellect, there has been no counterbalancing gain in its power 
of appealing to the emotions. Msthetically as well as intel- 
lectually it has lost its hold upon our generation. It has 
no beauty that men should desire it. Whether from the 
point of view of architecture and church decoration, or of 
music and order of service, modern Protestant religion is the 
slave of conventionality. How few of us love the churches 
or chapels where we worship! how little there is that is 
lovable in them! Take the church service itself. As a 
whole it is a noble tradition. To most of us it is bound up 
with some of our tenderest associations; yet how tedious, 
unrestful, conventional we often feel it! How gladly we 
settle down into the brief and doubtful respite of the 
sermon ! 

(3) While the attractions of public worship have thus 
failed to keep pace with the time, the resources of ordinary 
middle-class life to provide recreation and enjoyment have 
been greatly enlarged. The strain and excitement of business 
life has enormously increased within recent memory. In pro- 
portionate degree does the modern business man crave in his 
leisure for the peace and seclusion that his club and home 
provide. Do we realise sufficiently what the universal taste 
for reading, the abundance of the means and the increasing 
rarity of the opportunity for indulging it, mean in this respect ? 

But it is not only, as every one knows, with indoor 
enjoyments that the church has to compete. It is a common- 
place that modern life, along with the necessity, has enormously 
increased the accessibility of outdoor recreation. The cheap 
train, the bicycle, the motor, the golf links, and the tennis 
court are rivals with which public worship on present terms 
will find it more and more difficult to contend. 


That these are true causes may easily be proved by the 
Vou. II.—No. 2. 
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fact that where they are comparatively inoperative, as in the 
case of women, the effect is far less noticeable. Women as 
a whole are less influenced by the prevalent critical attitude 
towards church doctrines, while at the same time they are 
more under the influence of popular opinion and social 
custom. Church-going, moreover, presents attractions to 
women, sometimes quite unconnected with religion, which 
are comparatively unknown to men, while on the other 
hand remaining at home is usually far less suggestive of 
the restful spirit of the day. For obvious reasons, also, Sunday 
outdoor recreation is comparatively unattractive to women. 

If all this, or anything like it, is true, it seems well worth 
the churches’ while to consider how, in the interest of the 
general religious life, lost ground may be recovered. Two 
ways are suggested by the above enumeration. The attempt 
may be made to bring church services and church sermons 
more into line with religious beliefs or disbeliefs. This is the 
path along which some of the more advanced Nonconformist 
churches seem to be moving. I believe that it is a require- 
ment of the situation; I do not believe that in itself it is in 
any way sufficient. This seems to be proved by the fact that the 
complaint of falling-off in attendance on public worship comes 
not less from the congregations where the intellectual level 
of the sermon is high, than from those where no special 
effort is made in this direction. And the reason is that the 
attempt proceeds upon the assumption, which there seems 
little to support, that intellectual stimulus is one of the 
main objects of churchgoing. Perhaps it may even be said 
that the less the preacher tries to compete with the lecturer 
and the journalist in these times of specialisation the better. 

As contrasted with the rationalising, there is what may be 
called the emotionalising of public worship: as it seems to me, 
a far more hopeful method. It would consist in better and 
more varied music, more beautiful and less conventional 
decoration, including the glories of form, colour, and material. 
If you would have people love their religion, their religion 
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must be lovable. How much we have to learn from 
Catholicism in these respects is known to the traveller in 
France or Italy who has felt the thrill of religious feeling 
that the mere casual entrance into the great medieval 
churches can give. We, too, have great churches and 
cathedrals in England, equal to the best as tabernacles of 
a great ritual and homes of great art, but the ritual and 
the art, with the reverence and spirit of worship which they 
feed, are still sadly to seek. 

To this want the Church shows signs of awaking. But 
the introduction of art into worship is only the beginning. 
Other changes must follow, to meet changed circumstances. 
Along with it must go greater adaptability to religious needs— 
the shortening and variation of services; the opening of 
churches at other than set times for prayer and meditation ; 
the utilisation of our great cathedrals and churches on special 
occasions for services of music, sacred drama, or devotion, 
which should unite all denominations in a common act 
of prayer and aspiration; the employment of the sermon, 
not as a part of the almost mechanical apparatus of the 
service, but on comparatively rare occasions, when the 
preacher’s own convictions or the circumstances of the day 
call for some articulate and pronounced expression. 

Whether all this would not involve a. revolution in the 
training and functions of the clergy is a further question. 
It probably would. Released from the burden, which to some 
must amount to a nightmare, of preparing two or three weekly 
sermons, ministers might be expected to devote themselves 
far more than at present to the study of the social conditions 
amongst which they are called upon to live and work, to give 
needful time to the organisation of charity, and thus to 
become the leaders of social effort. 

Of this, at any rate, we may be sure, that if the churches 
would take advantage of the great revival of religious interest 
which seems only at its beginning, if they would play their 
part in strengthening and deepening it, in rescuing it from 
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superstition, and in directing it into useful social and national 
channels, they will require to show themselves far more alive 
than at present to the changed circumstances of the time, 
to what I believe to be its deeper needs, its sincerer and more 


earnest temper. 
J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BrirMINGHAM. 


IV. 
THE EDITOR. 


Since the establishment of this Journal a mass of remarkable 
evidence, bearing on the subject of these papers, has been 
brought to my notice. Without endorsing any of the argu- 
ments offered, I propose in what follows to summarise the 
leading points. 

Strictly speaking, the evidence indicates indifference not to 
Religion but to those forms of expression which the Christian 
Religion, under the guidance of its leading reformers, is 
now tending to assume. It would seem that the elements 
are gathering among enlightened laymen’—but not among 
them alone—for a serious and unexpected revolt, of which 
indifference is the first sign. And the remarkable feature 
of the case is that the revolt is directed, not against the 
assumptions of the traditional forms of Christianity, but 
against the latest positions to which the Liberal Movement 
is tending. The leaders of the Liberal Movement may 
justly claim to have carried many persons over the intel- 
lectual crisis in religion due to the advance of science and 
criticism. But if the evidence before me is to be trusted, 
they have, unknown to themselves, prepared the way for 4 
moral crisis much further-reaching in its effects. They have 
sown dragons’ teeth. And, unless I am much mistaken, 


1 Sir Edward Russell in the second paper rightly points out that working 
men are often excluded from our conception of the “laity.” In what follows 
I wish it to be understood that I include working men. 
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the harvest has already begun to appear, not, perhaps, in the 
universities nor in the published literature of religion, but in 
the daily questioning of men who pass their lives in the great 
centres of industrial and political activity. It is in such places 
that new principles in religion and ethics are put to the final 
test of their application. This testing process has now com- 
menced in regard to the main positions of Liberal Christianity, 
with results which few persons appear to have foreseen. 

The change which, for good or ill, has passed over 
Christian thought during the last hundred years is perhaps 
best summed up in the saying that Christianity is not a Creed 
but a Life. In this connection the name of Harnack is repre- 
sentative. The Christian religion, he tells us, is “ Eternal 
Life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the 
eye of God”; and the essence of this life is in the Higher 
Righteousness and the Law of Love. 

On hearing Christianity thus described as a Life, on hearing, 
further, the terms of that Higher Righteousness and Law 
of Love in which this Life consists, plain-thinking men— 
laymen, that is, with no turn for the subtleties of present- 
day apologetics, but with a strong determination to call a 
spade a spade—frequently assert that they perceive this Life 
neither in the churches to which they nominally belong, nor in 
the society of which they are organic and responsible members, 
nor in the principles by which they guide, and intend to guide, 
their politics, their business, and their daily lives. The question 
“What is Christianity?”' being answered with the answer of 
Harnack and his following, immediately there springs up 
another question, viz., Where is this Christianity? Where are 
the Higher Righteousness and the Law of Love to be seen 
in operation? And the number of those who ask that 
question, and get either no answer, or only an answer which 
lacks both authority and clearness, is, in the opinion of the 
Present writer, rapidly increasing. 


' It is, of course, the English translator who has given this form to the 
title of Harnack’s work. 
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WHERE is Christianity?’ The question causes no per- 
plexity so long as doctrine is the central fact. Christianity is 
then to be found in the faithful witness of the creed—in the 
Christian profession of the Christian Church. But, under 
the hand of the modern school, the doctrinal retires, and the 
ethical comes to the front; the theoretical fades, the practical 
stands forth in the light. Christianity is not believing this or 
that, but losing one’s life in order to find it. It is a state of 
the Will in the first place, of the Intellect only in the second. 
Where is this Christianity, then? Is the Will of the Christian 
State, Church, or average individual validly a Christian Will? 
Does recent history, as read not in the books of the learned but 
in the works of nations, governments, parties, trade, finance, 
suggest that the Life is dived, or that it will be lived fifty years 
hence more than now? Does the nominally Christian world 
mean to be Christian in fact? Can this losing of one’s life to 
find it be predicated of any of the great underlying forces and 
tendencies which are now making the history of the nations, 
guiding the policy of the churches, pointing the goal of the 
social activities, forming the individual characters of the millions 
of to-day? Is Christianity, thus interpreted, the name for any- 
thing characteristic or dominant in the Western World? Is 
it not rather the name of something arriving after the event, 
which tries to undo a small fraction of the havoc wrought by 
the forces which are characteristic? Shall society call itself 
Christian because, forsooth, after living all day by principles 
which turn the earth into a battlefield, it summons the ambu- 
lance in the evening and picks up the wounded, and _ sheds 
tears of pity over the dead? So asks the plain man who has 
no turn for the subtle arguments of the modern apologist. He 
remembers that he is a responsible unit in the society profess- 
ing this Christianity, and the suspicion crosses his mind that 
in his personal profession of such a religion he may be some- 
thing of a pretender. And he ceases to go to church. 

The type of plain man we are considering wants a more 

1 In this connection see The Letters of John Chinaman, passim. 
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valid proof than has yet been offered that the world is serious 
when it professes the Christianity which is a life and not a 
creed. He doubts, moreover, whether he could seriously and 
honestly make such a profession himself. He is by all 
operative standards an honourable man; he deals honestly in 
trade, is a good husband and father, faithful to his friends 
(though perhaps a little hard on his foes), public-spirited, 
patriotic, munificent. But to pretend that the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount are his, even in their spirit, would be a 
flagrant falsehood. He admires the beauty, he may even 
admit the philosophic truth of the principle which bids him 
lose his life to save it; but he is an acting member of a 
community whose industrial life is based on the opposite 
principle of competition! He knows the danger of riches; 
remembers the saying about laying up treasure on earth; but 
willingly and eagerly takes his part in an economic system 
which rests on the accumulation of wealth. He is a firm 
supporter of the criminal law; holds that great armaments 
are necessary to the life of nations; takes pride in the majesty 
and power of the British fleet; upholds the Government 
when it shakes the mailed fist in the face of foreign nations, 
—and he will not sully his conscience by pretending that he 
who does these things is a believer, in any sense whatever, 
in non-resistance to evil, in unlimited forgiveness, or in the 
principle of turning the other cheek. If these commandments 
are involved in the Christianity which is a life, if obedience to 
them is required of the followers of Christ, then he is no 
Christian, and will not pretend to be. He is aware that 
the world’s manners have been softened, its ethics improved, 
its grosser evils redressed, and the life, of some sections of the 
community at least, elevated by the influence of the religion 
of Christ. He may admit that but for Christianity he himself 
would be on a lower level of manhood. But all this falls 
infinitely short of what the case requires. It may be that, in 
spite of our rejection of His principles, we are all being influenced 
for good by Christ ; but it does not follow that we are justified 
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in claiming to be His followers. Have we any serious intention 
of making our international politics, our trade and finance, our 
criminal codes, our social habits, our personal aims, conformable 
to that life which our new guides tell us Christianity is? The 
plain man may or may not think such conformity desirable ; 
but until the attempt is more seriously made, the new 
Christianity appears to him to be something of a mockery. 
He is indifferent to a religion which, while interpreted as a 
Life, is yet so remote from the underlying motives and 
currents of the world where it is professed ; and, in the name 
of honesty, he refuses to be publicly associated with it. 

Thus the Liberal Movement has not brought the help to 
the intelligent man of the world which some of its promoters 
have expected it to bring. If it has diminished the intellectual 
contradiction, it has increased the moral. In this new inter- 
pretation of Christianity ideals have been revived with which 
the modern world seems to some to have drifted into hopeless 
antagonism, and the movement has so far overshot the real 
intention of the times that many plain men, confronted by its 
principles, feel themselves in the presence of unreality. They 
look back, not perhaps without regret, to the easy times before 
science and criticism had dissipated their dogmatic conception 
of religion. Then these ethical contradictions were not felt. 
And may we add the surmise that not a few, who still hold 
to Christianity as a doctrine, though aware of the intellectual 
risk, prefer to bear the ills they have rather than fly to 
others that they know not of ? 

The plain man will of course be told that his indifference 
to religion, when based upon reasons such as these, is due to 4 
radical mistake. He is entirely wrong in identifying Christianity, 
even that which is a life and not a creed, with the ethical 
precepts of Christ. Christianity is a universal spirit, of which 
the precepts of Christ are but a particular embodiment—# 
religion whose high privilege it is “to adapt its shape to the 
course of history, free from all constraint.” To arrive at 4 

1 See Harnack, What is Christianity ? Trans. T. Bailey Saunders, p. 96. 
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proper understanding of Christ’s religion, we must study not 
alone its first expression in the Gospels, but its total manifesta- 
tion in the history of the world from the beginning until now. 
He who forms his conception from the Gospel sayings alone 
shows himself blind to the essential truth which history and 
evolution have to teach. 

When the plain man receives this not unmerited rebuke, he 
asks himself, in his unphilosophic way, “ Where is this sort of 
thing going to stop?” A suspicion crosses his mind that he is 
being entangled in a metaphysical net. The term “ universal,” 
in which the gist of the argument against him lies, he finds 
especially bewildering—and not without reason. The word, 
indeed, is a wide-mouthed bag into which contradictions, 
and unconsidered trifles of that kind, are wont to be quietly 
slipped. And the plain man is aghast to find that by the 
skilful use of this word an apologist can prove the religion 
of Christ to be equally compatible with the principle of 
losing one’s life to find it and with the principle of competi- 
tion as applied to the industry of the modern world. His first 
instincts, which usually prevail in him in the end, would lead 
the plain man to suppose that the moral ideal which enjoined 
the one thing is the antithesis of the moral ideal which permits 
the other. Evolution is a term which he knows he ought to 
respect ; he knows that oaks grow out of acorns, and has ceased 
to be astonished by analogous phenomena in the world of ideas; 
but when he is asked to admit that an ethical principle may 
evolve its own contradiction, he not unnaturally suspects that 
someone is playing him atrick! Besides, he has heard something 
of this “development” theory before. Was it not by an argu- 
ment almost precisely analogous that Newman demonstrated 
the dogmatic system of the Catholic Church to be a legitimate 
development from the germ of doctrine left with the first 
apostles? In what essential respect do the two lines of 
argument differ? It is no harder to believe that the decrees 
of the Council of Trent are the rightful outcome of the first 
Gospel, than to believe that the ethical ideas of a conquering, 
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aggressive, wealth-based and wealth-accumulating empire have 
their roots in the Gospel. It is no harder to prove the Pope 
a successor of the Fisherman, than to prove the average 
worshipper in a Christian church to be a true follower of 
Jesus Christ—assuming always that Christianity is a Life. If 
it be true that all roads lead to Rome, most men would prefer 
to travel by one which has the destination plainly marked on 
the fingerposts. Both proofs fall back on the same assump- 
tions, and advance by the same steps." And the plain man is 
frequently indifferent to both. 

In what has been said, the present writer is not defending 
a thesis of his own, but presenting an aspect of the case which 
has recently been brought under his notice from many quarters 
and in many forms. He has reason to believe he is expressing 
the views of many enlightened, strenuous, and highminded 
laymen who find that the latest developments of Christian 
thought have passed beyond the range of their sympathy, and 
may I add, of their comprehension. One would think that 
the definition of Christianity as “a life and not a creed” would 
bring religion into the closest touch with felt needs, felt ex- 
perience, felt reality. There are those, however, for whom it 
has precisely the opposite effect. Rightly or wrongly, they 
feel such a Christianity to be foreign, distant, unreal, without 
counterpart in the Western World, and their attitude towards 
it becomes, at least, one of indifference. 

THE EDITOR. 


1 On this point the reader is referred to the article by Mr H. C. Corrance 
in the present issue of the Hibbert Journal. 
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THE GODS AS EMBODIMENTS OF THE 
RACE-MEMORY. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


Tue current explanations of the genesis of the gods—as from 
generalisations of Nature-phenomena, or idealisations of heroic 
men and women, modified by traditions and memories and 
dreams, and complicated by mistakes in the meanings of words 
and names——are certainly suggestive; but it is widely felt, I 
think, that while they help us to understand the origin of the 
forms of the gods, they fail almost entirely to account for 


their astounding power and influence, or to explain why to the 
savage and untutored mind mere generalisations and abstractions 
should have acquired such intense reality. 

When we read of the great god Pan appearing to 
Pheidippides, promising victory over the Persians, and of the 
joy and gratitude of the Athenians in consequence; or of 
Athené appearing to Achilles, or of Krishna to Arjuna; or of 
St Francis, who beheld the Madonna descend from the sky 
and place in his arms her Divine Son; or of Catherine of Siena, 
for whom heaven opened and showed her the Christ sitting 
upon the Throne; or consider hundreds and hundreds of 
similar stories, and how the presence and activity and profound 
influence of such figures and beings have been admitted and 
accepted and insisted on by millions and millions of human 
kind in all races and in all ages, and the belief in them has 
compelled men to every conceivable act of heroism and 


devotion, and terror of death and sacrifice ;—it is impossible 
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not to see how intense was the reality with which these figures 
were credited, and difficult not to suppose that (whatever the 
apparitions actually were) they represented some real force or 
forces influencing mankind. 

My object in this paper is to indicate in what direction we 
should look for this underlying force or actuality; and I will 
not delay to say that I think we shall find it in the supposition 
that the figures of the gods are apparitions or manifestations 
of the conscious life of the Race in the mind of the individual, 
and that they owe their main significance to this fact. The 
more exact meaning of this expression may appear later ; but 
here I would only say that in using it I do not wish to be too 
exclusive. There may be, and probably are, other psychical 
elements involved in the genesis of the gods ; but it is, I think, 
the action within us of some order of consciousness more ex- 
tended than our ordinary consciousness, which gives to them 
their importance. 

In studying any phenomenon of the past, it is always 
advisable to try and detect it in the life of to-day. And the 
moment we do so in this case we see that the gods are still 
living and real all around us. Allowing all one may for mere 
cant or custom, yet there are thousands and thousands round 
us to whom the figure of Christ, say, is an intense, a living, and 
an actually present reality. It is difficult to suppose that all 
these people are merely deceiving themselves. One must see 
that, whatever this figure is, or proceeds from, it is much more 
than the imagination of a fairy tale, and represents a profound 
and real influence there present and acting within the man. 
It is a thing of the same character as the deities of olden time. 

Or again, who is there so unfortunate as not to have had 
the experience, in ordinary daily life, of seeing some features, 
perhaps those of a well-known person, suddenly transformed 
into the lineaments of a god—with the strangest possible sense 
of a transcendent presence, only to be described by some such 
word? Or why, on occasions, walking along the crowded 
streets, amid all the rubbish and riff-raff of humanity, does 4 
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face suddenly appear, all glorified and shining, removed by a 
measureless gulf from those around—and disappear again in 
the stream? What is the meaning of these sudden halos and 
glamours ? 

Dr Bucke, in his Memories of Walt Whitman, describes the 
profound impression produced upon him by his first interview 
with the poet. ‘I remember well how, like so many others, I 
was struck, almost amazed, by the beauty and majesty of his 
person and the gracious air of purity that surrounded and 
permeated him. We did not talk much, nor do I remember 
anything that was said, but it would be impossible for me to 
fully convey by words or in any way to describe the influence 
upon me of that short and simple interview. A sort of 
spiritual intoxication set in, which did not reach its culmination 
for several weeks, and which, after continuing for some 
months, very gradually, in the course of the next few years, 
faded out. While this state of exaltation remained at its 
height, the mental image of the man Walt Whitman 
underwent within me a sort of glorification (or else a veil was 
withdrawn, and I saw him as he was and is), insomuch that 
it became impossible for me (I am describing the event just 
as it occurred, and as accurately as possible) to believe that 
Whitman was a mere man. It seemed to me at that time 
certain that he was either actually a god, or in some sense 
clearly and entirely preterhuman. Be all this as it may, it is 
certain that the hour spent that day with the poet was the 
turning-point of my life.” These words of Dr Bucke are 
specially interesting as coming from no sentimental youth, 
but from a man of scientific and practical attainment, who at 
the time of the recorded experience was fully forty years old, 
and superintendent of a large insane asylum ; and they show 
clearly enough his deliberate conviction that he beheld in 
Whitman the presence of a being divine and beyond the range 
of mortality. 

Or again, we ask, why do the mountain-peaks and the 
thunder-clouds sometimes take on a mystic light, and stir us 
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with a sense of something unearthly? Why in the sylvan 
glades do we become aware, perhaps quite unexpectedly, 
of a breathless stillness and magic, and the trees stand as 
though the Wood-god himself were there, and the air exhales 
a mystery? What is this light which never was on sea or 
land? We see that these things are realities, in the sense that 
they profoundly influence us. We surmise that they are 
something more than phantoms or fictions of our own indi- 
vidual brains. 

Perhaps the grandest effort of antiquity to explain this 
mystery was made in the philosophy of Plato. 

Plato of course believed in a world of Absolute Forms and 
Essences remaining beyond the reach of Time. There, in 
company with the gods, dwelt—and for ever dwell—Justice 
and Temperance and Beauty and many other Forms. The 
soul of every man in some earlier state of being, carried 
round in the retinue of that special god to whom he may 
belong, has beheld in that heavenly world these divine 
Essences. But fallen now to Earth, it has well-nigh forgotten 
them. Only now and then, when the man sees some fair face 
or figure, witnesses some heroic deed or well-balanced action, 
or even perceives some well-formed object, is he reminded of 
that which is Eternal. For Plato the explanation of the 
Divine was easy enough. It was an dvdpynors—a recollection, 
faint or powerful, of things once known and seen. When 
you set eyes—might Plato say—upon that face in the crowd, 
it was not so much the face itself that was divine (though it 
was certainly privileged so far to resemble divinity), but that 
it instantly recalled to your memory the form of some god seen 
long ago, or far down in the mirror of the mind—to which god, 
indeed, your adoration and worship were due, and not to the 
mortal; or if to the mortal, only so far as in him (or her) 
the image of the god were faintly visible. Of these celestial 
forms (and these are Plato’s actual words in the Phedrus) 
“‘few only retain an adequate remembrance ; and they, when 
they behold any image of that other world, are rapt in 
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amazement ; but they are ignorant of what this rapture means, 
because they do not clearly perceive. For there is no light in 
the earthly copies of justice or temperance or any of the higher 
qualities which are precious to souls: they are seen through a 
glass dimly; and there are few who, going to the images, 
behold in them the realities, and they only with difficulty.” 
Thus for Plato the explanation of “the light which never 
was on sea or land” was easy enough. It was a memory of 
that celestial light in which the divine Forms and the gods 
themselves were once seen by the soul, and indeed are 
(according to him) ever seen, whenso it may succeed in 
penetrating into that region where they dwell eternal. 

But for us of modern mind, steeped in physical science 
and the doctrines of evolution, this assumption of Plato’s is 
one we are very unwilling to entertain. We ask, if the gods 
dwell indeed eternal in the heavens, how is it that the mortal 
deities of the various races and peoples (memories presumably 
of the real celestials) differ so greatly, and in some cases 
entirely, from each other ?—and we receive no answer. And 
yet, curiously enough, at the same moment when modern 
thought is dismissing one portion of the Platonic assumption 
—that, namely, which deals with this changeless heaven of 
essential Forms—as untenable, it is reinforcing the other 
portion, and insisting that memory, race-memory, plays a part 
of the greatest importance in the whole matter. 

The Platonic dvapynors, indeed, has received curious illus- 
tration from the modern theories of heredity. The object we 
set eyes on does—so the modern philosopher maintains— 
remind us, if not of some timeless and _ transcendental 
Heaven, yet certainly of another world. It wakes in us 
countless memories—the memories of the race—delivered to 
us by inheritance, and stretching back, how far in time we 
know not. Here, science admits, is a real dvdprvnows; and the 
question now naturally occurs: Is it not possible also that 
the theory of heredity may receive illumination from the 
Platonic doctrine? Is it not possible that in the light of 
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racial memory both Plato and Darwin may. be justified, and 
the modern and the ancient theories illustrate and assist each 
other? It is at any rate with this idea of mutual illumination 
between the two that I propose to make a few remarks. 

We all know that the young of all animals act in a way 
which suggests that their psychical selves, their memory and 
experience, are in some way continuous with those of their 
ancestors. Young partridges, or the chicks of the barn-door 
fowl, only a day old, at sight of any large bird in the air, will 
instantly and instinctively crouch and flatten themselves on 
the ground. Their alarm, increased by the warning call of the 
mother, causes them to seek refuge under her wings. What 
definite form the sense of danger takes in the young chick's 
mind it is of course hard to say. But there it seems to be— 
the memory of a thousand and a hundred thousand occasions 
in the history of the chick’s ancestors, when the dreaded claws 
and beak came from the sky and snatched or nearly snatched 
the cowering prey. So clear and oft-repeated has the associa- 
tion become, that now the vision of a bird above governs, so 
to speak, a whole plexus of nerves, not only in the chick, but 
even in the adult partridge or fowl, and sets in movement 
almost automatically a whole apparatus of muscles of defence 
or flight. The certainty and instantaneousness with which 
this happens is something astonishing. Personally I am never 
tired of watching my barn-door fowls on the occasions when 
the sweep comes to clean the chimney. On the moment when 
the brush emerges from the top of the chimney—whatever the 
fowls are doing, whether they are feeding or basking or 
foraging in far grounds—in that instant with shrieks and 
screams they rush in every direction seeking for cover, 
convinced that an awful enemy has appeared on the roof! 
A cap thrown high in the air has the same effect. It is not 
that a cap in form or movement is so very like a bird (in 
fact some of my fowls must know well enough in their hearts 
exactly what my cap really is), but that it wakes the 
memory of the bird of prey. The fowls do not really see 
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the cap or the chimney-sweep’s brush, but they see the vision 
of the Ideal Hawk—which is far stronger and more deeply 
imbedded in their very physiology than any momentary or 
mundane object can be, and has a far more powerful influence 
on them. 

All this is quite like the Platonic reminiscence. We do 
not really see the rather commonplace features which pass in 
the street, but we see some celestial vision or form (in the 
race-consciousness) of which they indeed remind us. And it 
is this vision, belonging to another order of existence, which 
agitates and transports us, not the mere mundane object seen 
with the ordinary eye. 

But to attack the subject a little more in detail, let us 
take an important and definite instance. There is no class of 
mental impressions much more powerful and persistent through 
all time than those connected with the relation of the sexes. 
For ages, thousands of centuries, the Male has sought the 
Female, the Female has sought the Male. Take any indi- 
vidual man or woman now. Probably in his or her brain, in 
some nerve-plexus, an image of one of the other sex, wife or 
husband, loved or lover, presides. This image stands, like a 
god or goddess in a Temple, in one of the most important 
centres of the organic life ; it rules the activities of love, and 
the emotions, thoughts, domestic habits, and other energies 
which more or less remotely group themselves round love. 
All these activities are referred to it. It does not necessarily 
follow that the same image presides during the individual’s 
whole lifetime. Probably there is more or less of a succession ; 
probably, too, there is a certain degree of similarity in the 
successive figures which thus come into the place of honour one 
after the other, and probably a certain amount of blending 
between them. But (and this is the important point) the same 
process has been taking place in the ancestors. Going back 
through the long succession, it is clear that countless images 
have been imprinted (each with great intensity in its time) and 
Superimposed upon one another. As before, in the case of the 

Vou. II.—No. 2. 18 
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individual, so here in the case of the long succession of indi- 
viduals who form a line of ancestry, we may expect a degree 
of similarity in these images ; we may expect a blending with 
each other ; and, as result, the formation of a great composite 
form or symbol, which, slowly modifying, will be inherited by 
each descendant, and which will lie there, perhaps for a long 
time, slumbering and unbeknown to the individual, in the 
centre of a most important plexus, at the very root and base 
of some of his most far-reaching activities. 

This composite, like a composite photograph of many faces 
upon the same plate, does not show individual details and 
variations, except by implication, but rather the large outlines 
and features of the group which it represents. In the 
hundreds and thousands of images which go to form it, 
defects, disproportions, inharmonious details, will cancel each 
other out, leaving a total which will have the large outline of 
the race, balanced, averaged, proportioned, idealised (just as is 
the case with a composite photograph)—yet variant according 
to ancestry, in lines, families, branches. No two contempor- 
aneous individuals obviously will inherit exactly the same 
ideals ; yet, according to their consanguinity in family, tribe, 
or race, may a degree of similarity in this respect be expected 
to obtain. 

This great composite, I say, this total and compacted result 
and symbol of ages of human love-experience, with the 
immense emotions, the immense potencies, it holds stored 
within it, lies in hieroglyphic slumber in the brain of the youth 
or girl—as, indeed, so much of all that is greatest and deepest 
and most powerful in all of us, young or old, lies sleeping— 
waiting for its awakening. Then comes the hour when a 
chance face, a chance figure, seen perhaps in the most banal 


surroundings, give the cue. There is a memory, a confused. 


reminiscence. The figure from without penetrates to its 
related figure within; and there rises into consciousness 4 
shining Form, glorious, not belonging to this world, but 
vibrating with the age-long life of humanity, and the memory 
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of a thousand love-dramas. ‘The waking of this Vision intoxi- 
cates the man ; it glows and burns within him; a goddess (it 
may be Venus herself) stands in the sacred place of his 
Temple; a sense of awe-struck splendour fills him; and the 
world is changed.’ 

“He whose initiation is recent,” says Plato, “and who has 
been spectator of many glories in the other world, is amazed 
when he sees anyone having a god-like face or form, which is 
the expression of Divine Beauty; and at first a shudder runs 
through him, and again the old awe steals over him; then, 
looking upon the face of his beloved as of a god, he reverences 
him, and if he were not afraid of being thought a downright 
madman, he would sacrifice to his beloved as to the image of 
a god.” And Lafcadio Hearn, who in his Kokoro, and in 
his Exotics and Retrospectives, has written much that is 
suggestive on this point, says this visionary figure is “a com- 
posite of numberless race-memories, . . . . a beautiful luminous 
ghost made of centillions of memories”; but he adds, some- 
what in the spirit of Thomas Hardy, “ you will now remember 
the beloved seemed lovelier than mortal woman could be.” 

In truth, as we have said before, the mortal object which 
wakes the Ideal in our minds, and the Ideal itself, though 
occasionally confused, are on the whole clearly distinct and 
separable in thought from each other. They are perceived by 
separate faculties. The object, so far as it is a mortal object, 
is perceived by the senses, by sight and touch and hearing ; 
but not so the inner Vision. Plato says that this state of 
mind in which Divine Beauty is seen (and which is associated 
with all real love) is a ‘ Mania,’ and that only in this condition 
of ‘Mania’ can the heavenly facts be perceived or remem- 
bered. What he seems to indicate by this—and what we, in 
modern speech, should probably say—is that it is another 


1 The degree in which this Form comes into clear vision depends, of course, 
on the capacity of the individual for entering into a higher order of conscious- 
ness. In many cases the distinct vision is never realised, though its presence 
is indicated by the agitation and excitement, and by the halo which it throws 
round the mortal creature who evokes it. 
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state of consciousness which is concerned: that is, that while 
the objects of the outer world are perceived by us through 
the senses, co-ordinated under the conditions of the ordinary 
consciousness, these ancient (race) memories, and the feelings 
and visions which come with them, belong to another order of 
consciousness. Indeed, it almost seems obvious that it must 
be so. If the existence of race-memories, and of feelings and 
visions accompanying them, is allowed at all, it would seem 
that these things must belong in some degree to the con- 
sciousness of the race, to a less individual and local conscious- 
ness than the ordinary one. The terms ‘mania,’ then, or 
‘ecstasy, which would indicate the passing out from the 
ordinary consciousness (into the racial or celestial, according as 
we adopt the modern or Platonic view), would seem quite 
appropriate. 

There is one other point just here. I say the outer object 
and the Ideal Memory which it wakes in the mind, though 
separable in thought, are for a time confused with one another. 
The splendours of the Ideal are showered upon and invest the 
object. Yet dimly the mind feels that it zs remembering 
something, and wonders to what previous experience the 
object is akin. Is this the explanation of that curious sense 
of familiarity at first sight, which is so often excited by the 
idealisation of another person? A memory is indeed awak- 
ened, and of a figure most intimate to oneself—slumbering 
deep in the recesses of one’s mind. 

To pass to other ideals. Love and War since primitive 
times have been among the most important activities of the 
human race. And as Love creates its ideal or composite forms 
in the consciousness of mankind, so we should expect War to. 
Among early and warlike races, probably far the greatest part 
of the activity of the male portion of the race, and of the love- 
longing of the female portion, has clustered round the figure 
of the mighty warrior. The man who towers head and 
shoulders above his fellows, who is a terror to his enemies 
and a fortress of strength to his friends, necessarily occupies 4 
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commanding position in the minds of those around him, be 
they friends or foes—especially in the minds of the youth. 
His image is the object of their admiration and emulation, 
it is associated with the most thrilling exploits, it is the 
symbol of all they would desire to be, in themselves or 
their children. Every young man has had two or three such 
figures stamped on his brain. But in the race this grows to an 
immense Composite. Thousands of such images are in the 
memory of one ancestral line; and the youth who comes at 
the end of that line not only has the figure of a mortal (and 
perhaps in some respects very prosaic) Hero before his 
bodily eyes, but deep in the background of his consciousness is 
that other Figure which has come steadily accreting, enlarging 
and shaping itself through the centuries. And this figure, just 
because it is a composite, bears the grandest outlines. For 
while each mortal hero may be defective enough in one way 
or another, and one may be over lanky and tall and another 
short and fat, and one may squint and another have a club-foot, 
and one may excel by sheer weight and brute forcé and an- 
other by quickness and subtlety—yet in the total result these 
defects or excesses obliterate each other and are balanced ; and 
there emerges a Form, harmonious, grand, and not far from 
perfect, as the warrior-ideal of the race—the result of the 
selection and chiselling, so to speak, of thousands of minds 
through the centuries. There in its appropriate nerve-plexus 
or brain-centre of the human body this image (or whatever 
represents it) dwells, bearing with it the blended memory of 
countless heroic actions, feats of bravery, struggles, defeats, 
triumphs, and governing in the individual man the vast 
congregation of powers and activities with which it is con- 
cerned. No wonder that when the sight of a living warrior 
wakes this slumbering centre within the youth, devotion and 
emulation, excitement and the ardour of heroic deeds, for him 
can know no bounds. 

Hero-worship is not confined to that of the Warrior, 
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Athlete, the Saint, the King, come under the same head. In 
modern Europe, as in ancient Greece, the Athlete excites the 
mad enthusiasm of crowds. In India, as in medieval Europe, 
romance and idealism gather at least as strongly round the 
Saint. These are matters of race and temperament. Every- 
where, with the exception of a few peoples who have advanced 
beyond this stage, the King is granted divine honours. No 
one can witness the excitement produced by Royalty without 
perceiving that it is an instinct, like that of bees for their 
queen—that is, a race-consciousness or sentiment. The 
glamour is that of an Idea, an Ideal King, a figure composite 
in the memory of the race, and the centre of its age-long 
hopes and fears and growth and struggle and conquest, and 
the glamour is readily and easily transferred to the living and 
actual representative, however unworthy he may be. Almost 
everyone recognises that it is so. The word ‘ King’ spoken 
to an Englishman wakens in his conscious mind a conjoint 
image of a succession of sovereigns from Alfred, say, to Edward 
VII.; but to his subconscious self it means far, far more than 
that. It means an epitome of the devotion, the fear, the 
awe, the confidence which every one of his ancestors felt 
towards the ruler of his day, and that not only as far back as 
Alfred, but into the almost unending past when the relation 
of every man to his chieftain was far closer than now—all 
this mighty mass of feeling concentrated in one great Vision 
of Kinghood, one instinct of devoted service. It is obvious 
that this mass of feeling being still there, and still centred 
and co-ordinated in that particular way, it must pour itself 
out at some time, and the particular Royalty of the day is 
only the excuse, as it were, for such outpouring. 

But from this perception of a glow or halo round the 
figure of a king to his transformation into a god is but a short 
step. The actual mortal sovereign is identified with the 
immortal, ever-abiding race-memory, and the idealised figure 
of kinghood which dwells there. Everywhere we see this 
taking place. The Egyptian Pharaohs were exalted into 
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gods. To the Roman Caesars temples were built and divine 
honours paid. The Aztec and Peruvian emperors the same. 
Even to-day, for the Russian peasant or the tribesman of 
Morocco, the glamour of absolute deity surrounds the Tsar or 
the Sultan. 

And so of other gods and divinities. The Warrior-ideal 
or the Athlete-ideal, vibrating in the memory of the race, may 
easily become associated with actual men—say with a real 
Ares or a real Herakles. The names and figures, then, of 
these men, would become for after generations the symbols 
of the corresponding enthusiasms, and to them would be 
ascribed many exploits not only of their own, but of other 
heroes before and after. 

This myth-making tendency of races, and the unconscious 
clustering of incidents and anecdotes from various sources 
round one or more definite figures, is of course well recog- 
nised, and explains how it is these legends often seem to 
contain so deep a sentiment and meaning. It is that they 
are the selection and affectionate preservation from the 
memorial life of the race of events and stories which illustrate 
and symbolise some deep instinct and enthusiasm of the race ; 
such stories being gradually and unconsciously modified into 
more and more of expressiveness as time goes on. In this 
way many great epic poems, legends, myths, and traditions. 
of the gods have been built up. And such things have in- 
evitably a profound sentiment in them. They are wiser than 
any one man could make them — for they represent the 
feelings, the enthusiasms, the wonderments, the humour, 
the wit, the activities to which the race has responded for 
generations. If such legends and stories were merely mental 
ideals, if they were such handy little allegories and general- 
isations as any philosopher or literary person might make in 
his study, they would be very cheap and paltry affairs. The 
whole point of the argument will be missed unless it is seen 
that the ideals and enthusiasms which produce myths and 
legends and gods lie deep down in the very structure and 
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physical organisation of humanity, that they are things of 
age-long life and importance, principalities and powers (if we 
may so call them) which, in the form of these legends and 
figures, are slowly rising into recognition, but of which we 
can never become directly conscious except by means of 
another order of consciousness than that with which we are 
usually concerned. 


It will perhaps be said that though this way of looking at 
the matter may account for those gods which are idealisations 
of human types, it does not explain why the mere things of 
Nature, like the Moon and the Sun, or the Darkness and the 
Dawn, should be personified. But the least thought shows 
that the anthropomorphic tendency is in some degree inevit- 
able in us. The Moon and the Sun are to us what they are, 
only because they have appeared in human consciousness. 
Consider for a moment the latter. How many millions of 
times has the great Sun risen on our primitive ancestors after 
the dark and perilous night, with unspeakable sense of joy, 
relief, comfort ? How continually has this sense grown, with 
reverberant intensity, in the successive generations ¢—till at 
last, in some more than usually subtle or sensitive soul, it has 
broken into a strange consciousness of a Presence—the presence, 
in fact, within that soul, of the myriad life and emotion of those 
that have gone before. The rising orb, the growing glory of 
the sky, have wakened a multitudinous memory—the memory 
and consciousness of mankind itself in its most adventurous and 
buoyant mood ; and to this child of man, this primitive poet, 
the Sun has indeed appeared as not only a circle of light in 
the sky, but the symbol and reminiscent vision of a majestic 
and celestial being, going forth to his daily conquest of the 
world, hero of a thousand battles, and with the magic upon 
him of a life immortal. 

Or similarly, how often has Night descended, with a mystic 
- sense of human terror, doubt, and awe, a million times distilled 
and concentrated? Or seriously, can even we moderns, in tall 
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hat and patent leather boots, regard the young Moon in the 
clear sky of evening without a most foolish yet poignant 
tenderness and romance, and a sense as if within us and 
through our eyes sheer myriads of other eyes were watch- 
ing her ? 

In all these cases there is a personification truly ; but it is 
because what we are really coming into touch with is not the 
so-called Moon or Sun, or Darkness or Dawn, so much as the 
great sub-conscious mind of the race under its different aspects. 
It is in this immense world which comes down to us from the 
far past—that city of a thousand gates of which we as indi- 
viduals are but the portals—that we must look for the gods, 
and for all the evidences of a life which, though greater 
than that we commonly call our own, belongs to us and is 
indeed ours. 

And here there are a few points which must be briefly 
touched on. In the first place, all those deities I have men- 
tioned—the gods and goddesses of Day and Night, the gods of 
War and of Love, the Hero-god or Saviour, the King-god or 
Lord of Heaven, and many more—represent very distinct 
centres and co-ordinations of feelings and activities in the race ; 
but they also represent very distinct centres of organic life in 
each human body, which is indeed an epitome of the race; 
they represent such physiological centres as those of Love, 
Pugnacity, Sympathy, Sleep, and so forth. The gods in 
fact may be said not only to be aspects of the life of 
the race, but to dwell (or to be represented) in the organic 
nuclei and plexuses of the body, and to be the centres of 
command and service there. And that is perhaps why they are 
so distinct among themselves and have such definite outlines 
and functions, and why their temples and services exist so 
distinct and separate from each other. For the images of the 
gods dwell in the temples of a land, and are the objects of 
service and the centres of command there, just in the same 
way as the gods themselves dwell in the centres and sacred 
places of the body. The one thing is the symbol of the other ; 
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and it is the instinct of primitive humanity to express itself in 
this symbolic way. 

In the second place, if in the race-memory, and therefore 
potentially in each of us, there dwell these sublime Forms and 
Images, they are, from the nature of the case, things that can 
only be beheld with distinctness by that other order of con- 
sciousness which belongs to the race, and into which we pass 
only in moments of exaltation. They cannot be directly seen 
(though they may be vaguely felt) by the ordinary conscious- 
ness, nor very well described in its terms. They are therefore 
only seen and seized in their fulness by the few, or if by the 
many, only in rare moments. For ordinary consumption, so 
to speak, they must be represented in the forms of the ordinary 
consciousness. And so it becomes the function of the inspired 
prophets, poets, artists to give these a definite form and name 
—as Moses did, who bodied forth Jehovah for the Jews, or as 
Pheidias the sculptor is said to have finally fixed and shapen 
the ideal of Athené for the Athenians. The many, when they 
see these forms bodied forth by the great seers, leap to them 
and accept them, feeling distinctly enough that they answer 
to something which is slumbering within them—though they 
cannot quite seize the latter directly. The actual figures and 
images of the gods, in fact, accepted and adopted by the 
various races, are not themselves realities, but are representatives 
(adapted to the ordinary consciousness) of real powers working 
in the race and profoundly moving and inspiring it. 

In the third place, these real Powers and Forms (who dwell 
in our nerve-centres as the image-gods dwell in the temples) 
are themselves of course always growing—that is to say, that 
as the race grows and branches, their forms also modify and 
change—slowly, indeed, through centuries, but steadily. But 
as the images—the once-inspired forms which were embodied 
in stone or paintings, or in holy books and ceremonials—as 
these do not change, so in time they cease to correspond to the 
realities, they cease to be inspired or to waken inspiration, and 
become dry and dead conventions. On this subject, however, 
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of conventions as affecting the gods I will say no more here. 
It leads to the consideration of the change in religious forms 
and divinities which takes place as time and history go on, 
and the eternal conflict between letter and spirit. 


Returning now to the general line of thought, I would say 
a few words on the subject of Christianity. In speaking of the 
genesis of the deities hitherto, I have dwelt more especially 
on the pagan gods of Greece and Rome. The appearance of 
Christianity on the scene marked a new growth—not exactly 
a new growth in the history of the world, because something 
much (though not quite) the same had appeared long before in 
India and Egypt—but new in the West. There was growing, 
in the races which gathered round Imperial Rome, a sense— 
partly due, perhaps, to reaction from the life of the day—a 
sense of the presence of death, a longing for some other life, 
a belief in the power of gentleness, meekness, chastity—things 
which had been comparatively little considered by the pre- 
ceding Nature-religions. lt surely might almost be ‘said that 
a new centre of organic life was forming—a new plexus among 
the nerves of humanity. No one can visit India without being 
struck by what seems a physiological difference between the 
average Hindu and the average Westerner—the passivity of 
the former, the mildness, the meekness, the meditative trans- 
cendental temper, the sense of another world, the little fear of 
death. His organism seems to be differently keyed from ours ; 
so that while the Anglo-Saxon masses are shouting themselves 
hoarse over a football hero or other athlete, the Hindu 
peasant is paying his profoundest adoration to an emaciate 
saint. That is to say, there seems to be some organic centre 
in each race so much more developed than in the other that 
it may be woken to delirium or frenzy or ecstasy by a spectacle 
which leaves the other unmoved. 

I say some such changes in the organic constitution of 
humanity were taking place in the Roman Empire, and that 
quite independently of the little band of propagandists who 
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called themselves Christians. Under Marcus Aurelius a wider 
sense of humanity was growing up. Hospitals, orphan schools, 
hospitals for animals even, began to be founded. Oriental 
ideas and religions and (perhaps more important still) Oriental 
blood and heredity began to circulate. A new type of human 
being demanded new gods; and men and women whose hearts 
began to respond to the power of gentleness, the pity of Life, 
the presence of Death, who, as slaves or the descendants of 
slaves, knew well what it was to be despised and rejected, 
began to see a glamour in figures of a different complexion 
from those which had dominated their predecessors. Thus at 
length the personality and life of Jesus of Nazareth, or, at least, 
the picture of it drawn by Paul and the Evangelists, especially 
John, gave form and outline to this new ideal, and it took the 
shape of the gentle, loving, and crucified Christ, the God that 
above all has dominated the Christian centuries. Not that this 
ideal was (as I have said) absolutely new ; for the glamour of it, 
or of something very similar (allowing for difference of race 
and longitude), had been embodied six centuries before in the 
figure of the divine Buddha, and doubtless for centuries in the 
human race these feelings had been registered in race-memory 
and had struggled for expression ; but new as a recognised ideal 
this undoubtedly was in the history of the Western World. 
And (what I wish to enforce) this figure of Christ—written 
about, pictured in canvas or in stone, or in words of living 
eloquence, through all these later centuries—has served to 
waken in the human mind the consciousness of a very real 
Presence: a Presence, at least, as real as that indicated by 
Apollo or Athené to a Homeric Greek : a definite individualised 
Power which has established itself living and moving in the 
Western races, and therefore also in each man or woman of 
these races. In this particular case we have the advantage of 
being able to analyse an actual and still operative conception 
of a god; and I take it that the intense reality which this 
figure carries with it to many people means a great deal. It 
means that the figure not merely represents a mental ideal of 
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desirable qualities, or the remembrance of a certain beneficent 
man who once lived, but that it represents a living focus of life 
in the European peoples of the last two thousand years, and 
the accumulated race-memories of a far longer period than that. 
And I take it that the inward Vision of this living power and 
presence has in some degree come to most people who have 
been Christians in anything more than name; while to some 
people it has come with such force and intensity that they have 
been persuaded that they beheld the veritable Christ himself 
surrounded with glory (é.e. seen in the luminous field of a 
superior consciousness). At any rate, to deny or utterly dis- 
credit all the stories of the Saints, from St Paul, who saw a 
great light and heard a voice, onward through endless cases to 
modern times, would be, as I have already suggested, a 
parochial and purblind view to take. 

“In the same way I think it seems very unscientific to re- 
gard the common stories of ‘conversion’ as mere fancies or 
fabrications. It is pretty clear that they represent a reality, a 
very real experience, to those concerned; and though the 
‘conversions’ may not be as luminous or profound as that of 
St Paul, it seems to me that they are things of the same 
kind—cases, namely, in which, after long and silent preparation, 
new centres of life are suddenly disclosed within folk, accom- 
panied by more or less of excitement, vision, and a complete 
change of outlook on the world. And the stories, often 
fantastical enough, which accompany such conversions, must 
be looked on simply as the lame effort of uncultured minds to 
picture and interpret the cosmic facts experienced. (See two 
interesting chapters on “Conversion” in Professor William 
James’s book on The Varieties of Religious Experience, in 
which he calls conversion a shifting of centres of consciousness, 
and compares it to the changes of equilibrium in a polyhedron, 
resting on one facet after another.) 

On the other hand, if we regard the Vision of Christ—as it 
comes to many people even nowadays—as indicating a real 
power and presence living and working within them ; so we must 
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of course regard the Vision of Athené or Apollo or of any other 
god that came to men and women of old, as indicating a very 
real and living power within them. These are names which 
humanity through the ages has given to its own powers and 
faculties ; and every individual, as far as he has truly revered 
and identified himself with the God that moved within him, 
has so far identified himself with the life of humanity. 

If we were to go to India, we should find this appearance 
and presence of the gods everywhere acknowledged and be- 
lieved in. The vision of Siva, or Vishnu, or Brahma, or of 
Kali, or Krishna, or of one of the many popular saints who 
having once been men are now become divinities, is common 
enough. I may give one instance, which will help to remove 
the matter from the region of mere vulgar fantasy and super- 
stition. Among the Gidnis and Teachers (gurus) who carry 
on the tradition of the ancient wisdom-religion from very 
remote times, and some of whom are among the most eman- 
cipated, keen-minded, and inspired of human beings, it is said 
that a pupil (chela), after all instruction by the Guru, may 
spend a long time before his initiation is quite complete ; then, 
in the ripeness of time and of his growth, one day (or night) 
the God (Siva), awful and glorious in light, will appear to him, 
clothed in the form of his Guru; and the chela, overcome with 
amazement and emotion, will leap up, and seeking out his 
Teacher, will throw himself, in a flood of tears and of grati- 
tude, at his feet. After which his initiation is fulfilled, and 
he is received into the long line of those who are followers 
of the god. 

Cases of this kind I have personally heard of (the reader 
also will remember the quotation from Dr Bucke on an earlier 
page). And there is no reason, I think, to doubt that the 
above is at least a fair account of what usually happens in the 
Indian initiations. If so, it illustrates remarkably what has been 
said all through—namely, that when the Vision in the supernal 
consciousness, with its accompanying blaze of splendour, takes 
place, it clothes itself generally in the shape of some figure 
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which is known to the ordinary consciousness, and which is, as 
it were, the best representation it can get for the purposes of 
the latter consciousness. 

Looking back, then, at what has been said, we see the gods 
arising as humanity’s direct consciousness through the ages 
of its own life and faculties (called into play, no doubt, through 
contact with Nature). The life and memory of the human 
race, or (from another point of view) the vast accumulations 
of experience in the slowly-evolved nervous organism of man- 
kind, form the Olympus whereon the gods dwell. The 
general human body and mind, through the ages, are the field 
of a consciousness which trembles into light at times on every 
child of man, and to which all, along their different lines, have 
some access. Each unit mind is an offshoot of the racial mind ; 
each unit body an offshoot of the racial body; and as far as, 
for each individual, his mind and body register the memory 
of the race, they form a gate of entry to this other world. 

In this view Plato’s heaven of eternal Forms might be 
compared to the racial memory which each individual inherits. 
In the latter, Forms are seen in the inner light which to the 
momentary apprehension seem eternal— immense composite 
figures and centres of life and activity, mountainous in grandeur 
(which yet, like the mountains, may be really in slow flux and 
change) ; great gods of life and death, of justice and pity and 
heroism and beauty—the outcome and epitome of ages and ages 
of human experience, and having immense weight and majesty, 
even though not identically the same for all races and peoples. 

Well might Plato say that every soul born into the world has 
had a glimpse of eternal verities. From the modern scientific 
standpoint, the Soul bears with it a dim memory of vast race- 
experience, which at any moment may be wakened into illumina- 
tion. Trailing clouds of glory does itcome. And though these 
Forms are not absolute, still grand is the destiny which gives 
to each individual the power to behold these, to share their life, 
and perchance to add a chisel-touch to their outlines. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 
SHEFFIELD. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF DESIGN IN THE 
ELEMENTS AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE COSMOS. 


WM. PEPPERRELL MONTAGUE, Pu.D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy in Columbia University, New York. 


Tue value to be attached to the “argument from design’ 
depends very considerably upon the way in which the Deity is 
conceived. Our inquiry, therefore, may properly begin with 
an attempt to make clear the sense in which we shall use the 
term God. 

I. There are two kinds of things that command the respect 
and attention of the mind, and that move it to action; first, 
particular facts of sense-perception, things that actually exist; 
second, ideals of reason, things that ought to exist. The 
mind, through its Understanding or interest in nature, seeks 
to comprehend the first kind of objects, while through its 
Reason it seeks equally a knowledge of the second kind. 
The one faculty concerns itself with the world of facts, the 
“natural order” of events in space and time; the other is 
addressed to the realm of meanings and values, whose logical 
and ethical relations constitute the “ideal order.” The 
natural order expresses ideals, but it expresses them imper- 
fectly, because in a distorted relation to one another. It is 
the business of a person, as a member of both these orders, 
to effect a more perfect harmony between them. He does 
this by abstracting from his passive or sensuous nature the 
ideals that are there both concealed and revealed, only to 
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re-embody them later in their corrected order, in his active 
nature or character. To bring about this interpenetration of the 
two orders, the person must have some knowledge of each. 
In order to comprehend the realm of norms or values, we form 
the conception of an absolute norm, a supreme or perfect ideal, 
by comparison with which the worth of each particular ideal 
may be estimated. In the same way we seek to make nature 
intelligible by comprehending her lesser unities in the light of 
unities that are broader and deeper; nor can the process of 
explanation become complete until all facts and forces are 
viewed in the light of their dependence upon a supremely real 
first cause. An absolutely ideal perfection, and an absolutely 
real power or world-ground, are thus the two conceptions 
which Reason and Understanding place at the summits of 
their respective systems of truth. Now the same tendency 
which leads the person to explain the objective aspects of 
experience by these abstract conceptions tempts him to 
explain his own subjective nature by a third conception, the 
conception, namely, of a single being uniting in his supreme 
personality the perfection of the ideal and the power of the 
real. Is the highest ideal perfection one with the deepest 
physical reality? Is the ens realissimum also the world- 
ground? Do the “ought” and the “is” coincide at the heart 
of things, despite their divergence in the world? Religious 
faith answers in the affirmative, and the being in whom the 
infinite power and the infinite perfection are believed to be 
perfectly united it calls God. The conception of God is thus 
the conception of a being whose essence and existence are 
infinite and identical ; a being absolutely infinite, or one than 
whom no greater could be conceived. 

II. It follows from the dual infinity of God’s nature that there 
are two lines along which we may argue for God’s existence. 
We may, first, consider the ideal of perfection in the abstract, 
and endeavour to show that what we call actuality or exist- 
ence is involved in it. This argument, from the essence or 
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the natural order, is the ontological proof. Whether it be 
accepted or rejected depends upon whether we incline to a 
Leibnitzian or a Kantian interpretation of existence. For 
Leibnitz a possibility became a reality, not indeed by being 
consistent with itself or with a finite number of other 
possibilities merely, but by being “compossible,” that is, com- 
patible or consistent with the absolute meaning or infinite 
totality of possibilities. God, conceived as the ideally perfect 
being or ens realissimum, embodies all positive possibilities ; 
hence there is nothing conceivable that could be incompatible 
with his essence, and so prevent his existence. Kant, on the 
other hand, regarded existence as an unknowable something 
transcending even the totality of possible thoughts, and hence 
of course not to be derived from that totality. 

The second of the traditional proofs is in a manner the 
converse of the first. Instead of deriving the existence of God 
from his ideal possibility, the cosmological argument proceeds 
from the existence of an infinite world-ground or first cause to 
infer its ideal perfection. Here the issue turns, not upon the 
conception of existence, but upon the concept of perfection. 
If we think of consciousness as a correlate of self-determination, 
and of a spiritually perfect consciousness as the correlate of 
self-determination complete (all that is unconscious or im- 
perfect being ascribable to absence or limitation of activity), 
then the cosmological argument will be valid. For the 
world-ground as physically infinite could not be limited by 
anything except itself, and the essence or perfection of God 
would thus follow from his existence. 

These metaphysical proofs of God do not satisfy us even 
when we accept them. The mind craves premises that are 
more concrete than the a priori conceptions of either an ens 
realissimum or an infinite and self-sufficient world-ground. 
And so we find that both the ontological and the cosmological 
arguments are supplemented by inductive proofs which embody 
the principles of their deductive prototypes, but which start 
from experience. The inductive version of the ontological 
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argument is based upon inner experience. There is a voice in 
each of us that bids us regard the spiritual side of things as 
not only higher, but, in some mysterious ultimate sense, as 
more real than the material. We feel that, at the heart of 
things, spiritual truth must be perfectly actualised in a divinity. 
This argument was most clearly stated by Kant, who (though 
rejecting the ontological argument) claimed that the dignity 
and efficacy, in the natural order, of the idea of duty was the 
most certain and fundamental fact of our experience ; and that 
we therefore had a right to believe in the reality of the 
spiritual kingdom which was implied, even though our under- 
standing should be forever unable to connect that reality with 
objective nature. This which Kant called the ethico-theo- 
logical, or, more simply, the moral argument, is probably the 
most directly consoling of all the theistic proofs. It is not, 
however, so easy to formulate as the inductive supplement to 
the cosmological argument, known as the argument from 
design. While the moral argument proceeds from the partial 
or dynamic reality of the ideal in our own life, to infer its 


complete reality in the life of God, the design argument, on 
the other hand, proceeds from the partial ideality or pur- 
posiveness in nature to infer the complete ideality of nature’s 
cause. 


III. Nature is wide, and if we are to examine it for evidence 
of a creator, we should have some notion of what sort of evi- 
dence to look for and of where to look for it. Supposing, then, 
that there were a God, in what ways, if in any, should we expect 
his creation to testify to his existence? According to our 
conception of God as the world-ground, we should expect to 
find, first, some evidence of the origin of natural objects from 
a single source. And we should expect to find the evidence 
stronger in the simpler and more elemental objects than in 
those which were composed of them. Again, if we believe 
God to be the entire ground of the world, we cannot believe 
him to have created it from anything outside of himself; both 
the matter and the pattern of creation must have issued from 
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the creator, hence we should expect to find the elements of the 
world giving evidence not only of an origin, but of the divine 
nature of that origin. But now, inasmuch as God is conceived 
as everywhere present, there could exist no place outside of 
himself in which he could put the world after he created it, 
hence the world must be conceived as in God as well as 
originating from God. There is no contradiction in this notion 
of creation from and within a creator. Indeed, our own minds 
furnish us with a perfect analogy. 

Our actions and our reasonings are partly our creatures. 
We are the matter from which our deeds are made; we are 
the place in which they are; they spring from us and have 
their being within us. As material cause of his creation, the 
creator is the place in which it is as well as the source from 
which it springs. ‘There is nothing other than God that could 
encompass God’s creation. Yet when (with St Paul and 
Spinoza) we speak of God as the enfolding whole in which his 
creatures live and move, we must guard against a misinter- 
pretation. 

Every finite whole is an aggregate of its parts, composed 
of them, dependent on them, secondary to them. An infinite 
whole, on the other hand, is precisely that which is not de- 
pendent on its “parts,” but they on it. It is one, single and 
individual. ‘The contradictions and paradoxes associated with 
infinite space and time all spring from the absurd assumption 
that these things are compounds of that which is in them. 
A person may make himself quite giddy with trying to de- 
fine the infinitely high order of infinity which would describe 
the number of points in a line of only one inch, and it shall 
not avail him a whit, for you can immediately show exactly 
as many points in a line of half an inch by establishing a 
one to one correspondence between the two. It is useless 
to attempt to escape by saying that space is unknowable, 
while it is one degree worse than useless to say that it is 
subjective, for space is space whether subjective or objective 
or in any other relation. When we say that evil is an illusion, 
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we have but doubled our difficulties, for we have to explain 
why there should be an illusion, as well as why the illusion 
should be an evil one. So when we say that space is sub- 
jective, we have to explain why it should be subjective, and 
second, why it should be infinite, that is, not describable in 
terms of what it contains. But if we reflect a moment, we 
can see not only the negative and baffling side of the infinite, 
but its true and positive meaning. The parts of space not only 
cannot constitute the whole, but they cannot themselves be 
constituted without it. A point could not be unless it were 
somewhere; a moment could not be except at some time. 
Space and time are thus as infinite wholes presupposed by 
the existence of their points and moments.' But because the 
infinite whole is not expressible in terms of what it is not, we 
must not fall into the error of thinking it either unintelligible 
or subjective; an infinite being would have no difficulty in 
comprehending itself. If this be doubted, let the reader con- 
sult his own consciousness as to whether any number of its 
thoughts could either exhaust its capacity, or exist anywhere 
but in it. But if consciousness with its infinite room for 
thoughts and deeds is not intelligible, there is nothing which is.* 

Now our thoughts and deeds, in so far as they are repro- 
ductions of the self, within the self, express in their forms and 
relations the nature of the self. And as the creation cannot 


1 For enlightenment on this point the writer is indebted to the article 
by Professor Royce in the first number of the Hibbert Journal; and also to 
M. Jean Jaurés’ recent work, De la Réalité du Monde Sensible (Alcan, Paris), 
pp. 350-360, 

2 We are to our acts and thoughts somewhat as God is to us. If the 
reader be a transcendentalist, I beg that he imagine himself in the following 
position: Suppose one of his own thoughts to have a little consciousness of its 
own, and suppose that thought to address him as follows: “O thou whom a 
‘plain thought’ would call my creator and my thinker, my universe and my 
place, I find myself unable to measure or to exhaust in any degree thy capacity 
for a tri-dimensional order ; I can comprehend it neither in terms of my own 
being nor in that of my fellows, however infinitely numerous. I am therefore 
compelled to regard thy capacity (and thyself in that capacity) as an unreality, 
a subjective illusion of my own and of my brothers.” May the crude realist 
be allowed to wonder as to the feelings of a transcendentalist if he were thus 
addressed by a fellow transcendentalist in the person of one of his own thoughts ? 
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have its being or existence outside of the creator, it follows 
that a creator must express his meaning and essence in his 
creation. God is formally or immanently present in creation 
just because creation is materially present in God. We should 
then expect to find a creation exhibiting, in its relations or 
“structure,” the presence and the nature of its creator. And 
just as a person’s actions may give a very poor indication 
of his character if taken piecemeal, apart from their total 
context, so we might expect to find less evidence of God’s 
immanence in the smaller portions of the cosmos than in the 
larger. We have seen then that a creation would give 
evidence of its origin from and presence in a creator, as its 
material cause, by the character of its elements; that, secondly, 
it would give evidence of the immanent presence of the 
creator in it, as its formal cause or meaning, by the relations 
or structure of its elements. 

There is a third way in which a creation could testify to 
its creator, namely, in its trend or evolution. Creation is self- 
repetition ; it follows that the first and central creature in a 
creation must be the creator himself. Every other creature 
would indeed be by definition a repetition or expression of 
the creator, but not as he was in himself, rather as he is in 
relation to the first member of his creation. In the nature of 
things there could be but one created being that could depict 
the creator exactly as he was; all others would depict him in 
a quite different and wholly secondary manner. Here again 
we have the analogy of the self. The thought of the self is 
certainly a thought, one among others. It is just as certainly 
different in “ position” and nature to all other thoughts. It is 
the first and central thought with reference to which all other 
thoughts have their place, their order and their meaning. The 
thought of ourself as it truly is, with all its possibilities, is the 
final cause of all our thinking. The thought of the self we 
have it in us to become is the guiding, saving thought in the 
presence of temptation. Whatever development we may 
achieve by ourselves is due to this one thought of our real, 
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total, or ideal self. So a creator would always be a first 
incarnate member of his own creation. He would be present 
not as an efficient or forcible cause of his creatures’ acts, for 
creatures of a free creator would be free, and would freely win 
or lose their goal; he would be present rather as a final cause, 
an example, an opportunity for imitation, never withdrawn, 
never forfeit. 

But with the way in which an incarnate God could reveal 
himself as the redeeming brother of his creatures, and the final 
cause of Nature’s trend, we are not in the present paper con- 
cerned. I have spoken of it only that we might better under- 
stand the manner in which creatures who are their own efficient 
causes could testify (1) in their own natures to the material 
causality of a transcendent God as their origin and place; and 
(2) in their relations or structure to the formal causality of 
God as their immanent meaning. 

IV. When we turn outward to Nature herself, to verify the 
hypothetical conclusions which we have drawn, the outlook 
appears gloomy. Organic nature, “red with tooth and claw,” 
and the infinitely vaster world of matter and energy, a world 
at once chaotic and mechanical, unintelligible and unintelligent. 
Design there is in plenty, but of what a baffling and imperfect 
kind! The miraculous fertility of disease bacilli, apparently 
designed for the preservation of a species otherwise weak, in 
its struggle with higher organisms; the claws of the cat so per- 
fectly designed to hold and tear the mouse ; the swiftness of the 
hare designed for its escape, and the softness of its skin equally 
designed to make it an easy and satisfactory prey. All this 
and much more makes us shrink from our task. We are 
glad for the possibility of the “moral argument,” leading us 
by the kindly inner light to see, though darkly, that ultimately 
right is might ; and even the abstract a priori reasoning of the 
ontological and cosmological proofs seems preferable to the 
dreary search for God through nature. And yet the four 
proofs of necessity stand together, and we cannot reject one 
and keep the others. Moreover, there are two considerations 
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that may give us courage. We should remind ourselves once 
more that while God is the material, formal and final cause 
of the world, he has left it to us to be, after creation, the 
efficient causes of the world’s evolution. The world as we 
find it is therefore a joint product of creator and creatures, 
and we should expect it to show in large and obvious measure 
the sad marks of our handiwork. And secondly, not only is 
the present world imperfect, but our knowledge of it is also 
imperfect. From both of these considerations it follows that 
we can hope at best to find here and there some positive indica- 
tions of God, and may count ourselves fortunate if we find 
nothing that would seem absolutely to preclude his presence. 

Science has found it convenient in the past to regard bodies 
as made up of small parts called molecules whose different 
inter-relations account for the different “physical” states of 
the body, such as its solidity or fluidity. Furthermore, the 
striking fact that different substances combine with each other 
in definite and multiple proportions has been most simply 
explained by supposing the molecules to be composed of still 
smaller parts known as atoms. Of course the atoms may be 
quite finite in size and may even be aggregates of corpuscles 
still smaller; but if they are thus composite they are com- 
pounds of a simpler and very much more stable sort than 
molecules. Now a most interesting feature of the world as 
thus interpreted is the presence, in enormous number, and in 
very widely separated parts of space, of the same kind of atoms. 
The spectra of the sun and of the most distant stars give as 
unmistakable evidence of hydrogen as does the spectrum of 
the hydrogen flame in the laboratory. It is Clerk-Maxwell, 
I think, who somewhere says that things such as these, atoms 
of the same substance, and exactly resembling one another, 
give evidence of being “ manufactured articles.” 

If we should find a very large number of pins or bullets 
that were as similar as are apparently the different atoms of 
the same substance, we should not hesitate to regard them as 
either directly or remotely sprung from one source. And if 
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the atoms should turn out to be composed of still more ulti- 
mate elements, “ prime atoms,” “ electric corpuscles,” or what 
not, there would be still stronger reason to regard those more 
ultimate elements, which were present everywhere in space, as 
dependent upon one ground. The logical basis for this postu- 
late of “one ground for similars” is simply this: The ways 
in which perfectly unconnected things could differ are number- 
less, while there is only one way in which such things could 
perfectly resemble one another ; hence that an indefinitely great 
number of things should quite of their own accord happen 
upon precisely the same form, is a probability so unimaginably 
small as to be negligible. If, on the other hand, those elements 
were not independently formed, but were co-effects, their 
similarity would follow as a matter of course. 

There is an objection that may meet us at this point. 
What right, it may be said, have we to extend the principle of 
“one ground for similars” beyond phenomena, 7.e. things the 
like of which we know to have an origin? An axiom that 
was valid for the relative or finite might be quite invalid for 
such absolute things as cosmic elements. To this objection I 
would answer that if we have to reason about the absolute at 
all (and we have), we should reason according to the only 
principles we possess, viz., the principles valid in the field of 


_ our knowledge. Then if someone asserts that the principles 


applicable to the absolute are different from those we use, we 
might perhaps admit (though I should doubt the propriety of 
doing even this) that while that was indeed possible, it was 
what Mr Hobhouse would call an “unmotived possibility,” a 
purely gratuitous assumption. 

Atoms are not the only elements which the physicist is 
accustomed to postulate. The fact that material bodies 
communicate their vibrations to one another without, as well 
as with, the mediation of other bodies, makes necessary the 
assumption of a medium of some sort pervading all space. 
This medium is known to us simply as a capacity for trans- 
mitting light waves; we may call it ether, but it might, so 
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far as we can see, have no character other than that of simple 
extended being. The fact, however, that all bodies so far as 
yet known attract each other in proportion to their masses and 
inversely as the square of their distance, makes it reasonable to 
suppose that the medium which is the bearer of light waves 
is also, perhaps by its condition of chronic strain, responsible 
for gravity. But irrespective of the possibility of gravity 
being due to the condition of the medium, one thing seems 
certain, namely, that a body cannot transmit a motion or 
anything else to another body without transmitting it through 
the intervening space. [We may follow Newton in feeling 
quite sure that there are no absurd sub-spatial passages or 
secret short-cuts (such as the believers in “ action at a distance” 
—whatever that might mean—would seem to suppose) by means 
of which an influence could, as it were, jump from one body to 
another without passing through the distance which separated 
them.] From the fact that every particle of matter attracts 
in every direction, and gives off light in every direction, 
through an unlimited distance, it follows that at every point 
in space, and not merely the points occupied by matter, there 
is energy or influence of some sort being given to and being 
received from every other point. In short, by gravity directly 
and instantaneously, and by light directly or indirectly, sooner 
or later each part of the universe is in this physical and 
dynamical sense perfectly en rapport with each and all of the 
other parts. And between the totality of happenings at any 
one place in the universe and the totality of happenings in any 
and in all of the other places there is established a one to one 
correspondence. Thus there is not a sparrow falls to the 
ground but ‘what the event is recorded everywhere by a 
change of condition everywhere. Nor is there a flower in 
the crannied wall, nor any least part of such flower or of 
anything else, but whose states, if we knew them, all in all, 
would not represent the states of each and every other thing 
that is. 

But this is not the half; for so far we have been considering 
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only a cross-section of the world, the world of one moment 
as it is depicted at each of its points. Now our first and 
central premise is that each point is acting upon, or trans- 
mitting its condition of disturbance and of strain to the points 
next to it, and through them to every other point; and in so 
far as each acts upon all, each is acted upon by all. Suppose 
now energy of any sort, and of a given intensity, to be present 
at some point in space; that energy will tend to be all dis- 
sipated or transmitted to the surrounding points, and the rate 
at which the energy is dissipated will depend upon the rate, 2.e. 
the intensity, of the disturbance exemplifying it.’ But each 
of the surrounding points when it receives the energy trans- 
mitted to it will in its turn transmit it to the points surrounding 
it; one of these latter, however, is of course the original point, 
from which we are supposing the energy to start, which thus 
inevitably receives back some portion, no matter how small, of 
what it gave. There follows from this recoil or reflection of 
a part of the energy given to an environment a very remark- 
able consequence, namely, this: Whatever has at any time 
happened at any point of an extended being is happening there 
still, and will always happen there. 

We are familiar with the idea that the present condition of 


1 As energy flows away fastest from the points at which it is “ fastest”’ 
or most intense, it follows that more energy flows from points of greater to 
points of less intensity than from the latter to the former—in short, energy, 
like water, always seeks a level. 

2 The amount of energy received back by a vibrating corpuscle must bear 
a fixed proportion to the amount given out; so the amount of its original 
energy remaining to a particle after a given time would depend upon the 
number of oscillations that had taken place during that time; thus if 


=. was the fraction of the energy of each oscillation which was given back 


from the environment, and there were n oscillations per second, there 
would remain at the end of ¢ seconds an oscillation of the original form, but of 


(<)"oF the original intensity. The fact that the energy-trace of an event is 


in most cases quite inappreciable and ineffective in an inanimate object should 
not make us overlook its supreme significance. The astronomer neglects to 
take account of the change in the motion of a planet, resulting from the 
readjustment of his telescope, yet the former is a calculable quantity. 
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the universe is the result of all that has taken place in the 
past, that causes are perpetuated vicariously in their effects, 
and that in this general way nothing is ever lost from the 
universe. But from the conclusion which we have now reached, 
we see that over and above the “vicarious” preservation of 
events in the form of other events in other places, there is also 
a direct and specific preservation of events as they were and 
in the substances in which they were. Each point of matter 
or ether thus depicts at every instant not only the rest of the 
universe but also its own past states. And even this is not all, 
for the past states of a point depicted in the present were, and 
hence are, the depictions of the past states of other points. 
And finally, each being in depicting the universe depicts that 
which is depicting it, hence each being depicts itself indirectly, 
in so far as it depicts others. In short, each point, or each 
element in space and time, is a perfect “microcosm” or world 
in little, a mirror on which is projected and reflected all other 
points in space and time, and so (indirectly through them) 
itself, in an infinite number of ways. 

Let us bear in mind, however, the fact that no aggregates, 
but only elements, are truly microcosmic ; and that even the 
elements have a microcosmic nature that is perfect only in 
a mechanical sense. That is to say, the intensity of any 
influence upon a microcosm is measured by the proximity 
of its source rather than by its real importance. Consider, 
for example, our own consciousness; values there appear 
quite disproportionately great when they pertain to us and 
are imminent, while a great good, if it is far in the future, 
or if it is to come to someone else, appeals to us as pale 
and insignificant. As in the little range of our appreciable 
consciousness the senses present us with meanings and 
values, but in an enormously distorted (because mechanical) 
perspective, so in the microcosm, the events of the cosmos are 
indeed completely projected upon it, but not in the cosmic 
perspective, rather in the absurd mechanical perspective in 
which influences are important for the reason that they happen 
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to be near at hand. The evolution of a microcosm would 
consist in the correction of its mechanical perspective ; just 
as the growth of a consciousness consists in the gradual 
conquering of the mechanical perspective of the senses and 
the flesh, and the substitution of the universal perspective of 
the active reason and spirit, for which the meaning or implica- 
tion of a thing supplants its mere intensive force, as a measure 
of its value. 

The similarity of the cosmic elements makes it necessary 
to infer their origin from a single cause. ‘Their self-active 
and self-depicting nature makes it necessary to believe in a 
correspondingly self-repeating and self-depicting character 
in their cause. But what, we may ask (beyond the mere 
fact of origin), is the nature of the relation in which they 
stand to the material cause in which (as well as from which) 
they are ? 

The relations of the cosmic elements require us to assume 
their position in a cosmic whole which is not an aggregate 
but a unity. What we call particularity or individuality is 
only definable by reference of a being to this whole. What 
makes a thing “this and not that” does not consist wholly 
in its relations to other particular things, for we always con- 
ceive it as retaining its identity though changing its relations 
and its states. On the other hand, the uniqueness or particu- 
larity of a thing cannot be absolute and underived, for in 
that case we could not see how the thing could have originated 
or how it could stand in relation to other things. Moreover, 
if each thing’s uniqueness consisted merely in being this and 
not that, if, in other words, it was a purely negative and 
undefinable characteristic, it would be the same in all things, 
and all things would be the same in the very respect in which 
they were supposed to differ. The only escape is to regard 
the individuality of a thing as due neither to itself merely, 
nor to its relation to other things merely, but to its relation 
to the whole. For the whole is the only generic notion or 
class of which there can be but a single member; hence 
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whatever is directly related to the whole will be itself one 
and induplicable, for no two things could stand in the same 
relation to the whole. 

This state of relationship to the whole is the primary state 
of a thing, the state which is the subject of which all other 
states are predicates. It is the thing “in itself,” and we 
refer to its fundamental nature when we say, “ A thing must 
be before it can be related”; “ A substance is not constituted 
by its states”; “The particular cannot be derived from the 
universal.” This relation of a thing to the whole, considered 
in itself, will be individuality or substance; considered in 
relation to other things, it will appear as the absolute position * 
which each thing (as distinct from all others) has in time and 
space. But though things are differently related to the same 
whole, and therefore different, yet as it is the same whole to 
which they are related, their differences will be comparable 
and continuous. Hence from the fact that things stand related 
to the same whole and have their individuality determined by 
that relation, they will stand related to each other and will 
have their individuality determined by that relation, though 
always to a degree secondary to that in which it is determined 
by the whole. Thus is the interaction of all creatures as 
microcosms in one and the same order of nature made possible 
by the material causality of a transcendent God, as the 
macrocosm in whom and from whom they are. 

V. Though every being in the natural order differs eternally 
(though comparably and continuously) from every other, yet 
the relationships between these different beings may them- 
selves be absolutely the same. 

The numbers 1, 2 and 3 are different, yet the rela- 
tion (2-1) is precisely the same as the relation (3-2); or 
again, 20, 10 and 5 are different, yet 20:10 = 10: 5. 
The comparability of elements in the order of nature makes 


1 Why the order of relations between substances which ultimately can 
differ only numerically should have the form of time and of tri-dimensional space 
is a problem which we must pass by. 
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possible the identity of relations in what will prove to be the 
order of meanings. Each relation can be exemplified in more 
than one place ; and at any one place there can be exemplified 
more than one relation. The relation is the duplicable or 
universal, just as the thing is the induplicable or particular. 
But we must notice that every relation is dependent upon 
terms of some kind, though not of any one kind exclusively. 
Thus, I cannot express the relation 4 without the use of par- 
ticular integers, e.g. 4, 2, or 3. On the other hand, in so far 
as we confine our description of the relation to any particular 
set of terms, we fail in so far to express its most typical 
characteristic, the characteristic in virtue of which it can be 
exemplified by another set of terms. If the relation } was 
simply a relation between 1 and 2, and nothing else whatever, 
it would not be the same as the relation between 2 and 4. 
Every relation thus has a character which is not expressible by 
reference to its terms, though that very character will always 
be correlated with the particular terms related. But what is 
there besides the particular terms that can give to their 
relation the element of universality which they cannot give ? 
The answer is, the whole, of which the particular terms are 
members. For the whole is the only other thing besides the 
particulars, and we have seen that it was necessary to assume 
the whole in order to explain the existence of the particulars. 
Correlated with every disposition of particulars relative to one 
another is a disposition or state of the whole, which is there- 
fore absolute and determinate, though from its very nature 
capable of multiple exemplification. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the concrete world 
which we experience. We experience qualities, simple un- 
analysable qualities of sense, such as colour, sound, and pain, 
as well as qualities more complex. We have the best of 
reasons for thinking that each of these qualitative contents is 
correlated with a particular modification of our brain. But 
every modification of a physical thing is its disposition relative 
to some other physical thing. Every brain state is thus 
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nothing but a dynamic or spatio-temporal relation of one 
element in the brain to the elements with which it is in con- 
tact. This is the mystery that confronts all who would offer 
a mechanical explanation of consciousness. Mechanism is 
nothing but relation between particular elements in space and 
time ; and though the materialist should prove again and again 
that every conscious state or presented quality depends upon a 
particular physical relation of motion or strain, his opponent 
could always reply with perfect assurance that it was not at 
all, no, not in the least, the molecular vibrations or etheric 
strains in his brain that he perceived, but something quite 
incomparably different, viz., red, green, pain, and the like. 
How reconcile the indubitable parallelism of physical relations 
and psychical states with their still more indubitable difference 
of nature? I venture to think that our analysis of the 
concept of relation makes possible the answer. Every relation 
depends on its particular terms, and is in so far merely relative 
to them and hence nothing in itself; it has also, however, a 
peculiar character of its own that is not explicable by reference 
to particular terms but only by reference to the whole. It is 
a state or aspect of the whole as truly as it is a state or aspect 
of the particular members of the whole. In so far as each 
conscious individual depicts in its relations or states other 
individuals it is a microcosm, while the whole in which and by 
which the individual is, and is in relation to others, is the 
macrocosm. We define content of consciousness, or presented 
quality, then, as the macrocosmic aspect of a microcosmic 
relationship, as the absolute and universal aspect of every 
disposition of particulars. Where two or three are gathered 
together there will be present to them another. In so far as 
we are microcosms we depict qualities, or aspects of the whole, 
in the act of depicting our relations to one another, and in so 
far as qualities are presented to us, we are conscious. 

Qualities are God’s aspects, his relations to our relations. 
Under the form of quality we see God immanent in all things 
as their meaning. As particular beings we are materially in 
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God ; as universal or conscious beings, God is in us, and in 
our relations, as formal cause. As the whole has no particular 
place, being that in and in virtue of which all things have 
place, qualities or aspects of the whole have not in themselves 
any one place, though they are always exemplified or presented 
at some particular place. The placelessness of qualities as 
such does not, however, mean their lack of relation to one 
another. But the relations between qualities as qualities does 
not constitute the order of nature but the order of meanings.’ 
In so far as through our substantial relation to God we are 
related to our fellows as things, we are members of the 
natural order, while in so far as through these natural 
relations to our fellows we become again related to God as 
conscious of him, we are members of the order of meanings ; 
and hence are also again related to our fellows, not as things 
but as persons. To bring about, by our free will, a harmony 
of these orders, to incarnate, in the particular life that God 
gives us through nature, the ideals which he gives us through 
consciousness, is our reason for being. , 


WILLIAM PEPPERRELL MONTAGUE. 
Cotumpia University. 


1 Any one quality is by itself a mere fragment of the one and infinite 
meaning which is God. If we would fulfil the ideal implicit in all consciousness, 
we should estimate the worth of qualities by their meaning or implication, i.e. 
by their context, and not accept them merely at their face value. 
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THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN 
THEOLOGY. 


Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Lichfield Theological College. 


It is sometimes said by way of depreciation of Theology that, 
unlike other branches of human knowledge, it is essentially 
unprogressive. To bring such a charge is only to prove one’s 
own hopeless ignorance of the subject. It would be truer to 
say that no science is more progressive, advancing with more 
rapid steps to new and higher views of truth, than Theology. 


For the particular and distinguishing characteristic of this 
study is that it is the scientia scientiarum, not merely in the 
sense that as the scientia Dei it necessarily holds the first 
place in the hierarchy of the sciences, but that it incorporates 
into itself, and makes part and parcel of its very being, all the 
results achieved throughout the whole realm of human know- 
ledge. And in particular, there is no discovery in any of the 
sciences of Nature which has not some bearing, direct or 
indirect, on the methods or the results of theological study. 
And nowhere is this more true than in regard to the funda- 
mental problem of Theology, as it is also the fundamental 
problem of all human thought — the knowledge, and the 
possibility of the knowledge, of God. 

What are the real grounds of belief in God ? 

It is here important to realise the distinction between 
belief and faith. Belief—we have the authority of St James 


for the statement—may coexist with the entire absence of 
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faith. And I think a good case might be made out for the 
converse proposition, that faith may coexist with the absence 
of, at any rate, conscious belief. For personal adherence to 
anything that is really good—to a great ideal, to a conviction 
of human progress, to the possibility of righteousness—is 
ultimately, whether consciously or unconsciously, faith in 
God. Belief is a particular attitude of mind; faith is a 
particular attitude of the whole man—in the Christian sense, 
his personal allegiance to Jesus Christ. Normally, however, 
belief may be viewed as the intellectual foundation of faith. 
Belief apprehends the existence of God as a fact; faith lays 
hold of Him as a Person. “The faculty by which the soul 
lays hold of reality, of the reality of realities, the fact behind 
the shows of life, the substance behind the shadow, is faith.” 

Belief in God, then, is important rather as a means to an 
end, namely, to faith in God. 

But the fundamental article of the Christian creed, “1 
believe in God,” may be approached in various ways. And 
it is with these different avenues of approach to belief—with 
a problem that is intellectual rather than moral, or, at any 
rate, intellectual in the first place—that we are now concerned. 

The object of this essay is to consider how far we have 
moved, at the present day, from the methods and arguments 
of the older school of apologists. For they founded their 
conclusion of the existence of God, the most tremendous 
conclusion to which the human mind is capable of attaining, on 
those facts of Nature which, in their day, appeared inexplicable 
by natural causes. It is not too much to say that in each and 
every such case, the facts, if not actually traced, are at any rate 
shown to be traceable, to natural causes. For this part of the 
subject, I would especially refer to the first two lectures in 
Professor Ward’s brilliant work on Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
and to Professor Romanes’s Thoughts on Religion, and, as 
I shall have in a moment to refer to the scientific doctrine 
of evolution, perhaps I may mention also Le Conte’s work on 
Evolution and Religious Thought, and introduce the subject 
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by a quotation of an admirable passage from the late Canon 
Curteis: “We may, therefore, decline to argue (as is fre- 
quently done) that the evolution theory remains at present in 
a very precarious condition, though the allegation is true (1885). 
For I hold it unworthy of Christians to show any slight, or 
seem to record any reluctant acceptance, to the only theory of 
Creation which has hitherto thrown any light on this mysterious 
subject. Nor is it sufficient to assert, with the ancient Hebrews, 
that ‘Jehovah spake the word and all things were made.’ 
The question now raised by science is the further question, 
‘What, precisely, did Jehovah speak? What were the laws 
which proceeded out of His mouth?’ And if it should be 
ascertained, as it promises to be, that the creative laws, which 
have produced all this marvellous complexity we find around 
us, were the same on a vast scale as those which we see with 
our own eyes at work on the small scale; if it should appear 
that growths, not startling apparitions, have throughout been 
God’s method ; that His laws have been always laws of growth 
(as we know it in the crystal, the plant, the animal), not of 
abrupt finality; and that steadfast continuity of plan has 
characterised creation, not a fitful and feeble caprice; surely 
all these discoveries come home to us as in the highest sense 
human, rational, intelligible. The conception of the primal 
creative ‘word’ is now expanded into that of a majestic stream 
of legislation permeating and controlling all things; the 
creative ‘fiat’ is rescued from humiliating comparison with a 
magician’s potent spell; and the statement becomes for the 
first time clear and comprehensible, that ‘by the Word,’ the 
Logos or intelligible reason, of God ‘all things’ in heaven and 
earth ‘ were made.” 

These are indeed words of wisdom. And it would be 
difficult, nay impossible, to express the change which has 
passed over theology, as a result of recent science, with greater 
lucidity, or with a more felicitous charm of expression. 

But if the great thought which they embody is true—nay, 
if we are to attach any value to the work of the keenest 
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intellects incessantly engaged in the study of God’s revelation 
of Himself in Nature—then this necessitates a total abandon- 
ment of many of the older arguments which seemed to lead up 
from the world to the Creator of the world. I refer to those 
which were based, after all, on the existence of “ gaps” in our 
knowledge of Nature. And one by one these gaps have been 
filled up, or are being filled up, as one by one the phenomena 
of Nature are seen to exhibit not “fitful caprice,” no 
“magician’s potent spell,” but the action of constant and 
uniform laws. 

Let us take a few examples of the filling up of these 
“gaps” on which the older apologetic rested the tremendous 
conclusion of theistic belief. 

(1) The movements of the heavenly bodies were held to 
show the direct and (to speak popularly) the “ miraculous” 
action of God. But the existence of the heavenly bodies, 
as we know them, and their movements, are explained on the 
nebular hypothesis to be due to the action of laws regulating 
motion and heat which can be experimentally verified in the 
laboratory. 

(2) A great deal was made of the “design” argument— 
of the nice adjustment of organ to function. Now we believe 
that, in another form, the design argument is still of very great 
strength. But in the form which it assumed in the hands of 
Paley, it can be shown to be, in the light of modern knowledge, 
untenable. That is to say, it is no longer possible to argue 
that the eye is a structure ready made for the purpose of 
seeing—not merely because we can trace the organ of vision 
from the lowliest beginnings right up to the eye of the eagle 
and of man, but because every such step may be accounted 
for on the principle of natural selection, based as that is on (a) 
the endless variability of individuals and structures, and (5) the 
inevitable results of the struggle for existence in eliminating 
unfavourable and preserving favourable variations. I quote 
here from Romanes: “ We have the eye beginning, not as a 
ready-made structure prepared beforehand for the purpose of 
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seeing, but as a mere differentiation of the ends of nerves in 
the skin, probably in the first instance to enable them better 
to discriminate changes of temperature. Pigment having 
been laid down in these places to secure this purpose (I use 
teleological terms for the sake of brevity), the nerve-ending 
begins to distinguish between light and darkness. The better 
to secure this further purpose, the simplest conceivable form 
of lens begins to appear, in the shape of small refractive bodies. 
Behind these, sensory cells are developed, forming the earliest 
indication of a retina, presenting a single layer, and so on, 
step by step, until we reach the eye of an eagle.” 

(3) A conspicuous “gap” in Nature appears when we 
compare man with the animals which stand even next below 
him in the scale. But step by step, again, this gap has been 
filled up, and the latest word of science on the subject is 
this: “The differences between man and the greater apes are 
not so great as those between the man-like apes and the lower 
monkeys.” We need scarcely add that the endless similarities 
in present structure between man and the anthropoid apes, and 
the real and manifold, though less striking, points of likeness 
between man and other animals, only constitute a part of the 
case for his descent from them. ‘This animal descent is proved 
by (a) the curious instances of reversion to ape-like structure 
in individuals, (5) the existence of rudimentary organs, and (c) 
the facts of embryology. The embryo of each individual 
passes through most of the stages of the historical evolution 
from the simple cell—through the various grades of animal 
life—up to man. 

(4) The existence of separate species is, of course, for the 
evolutionist, the result of the working, through vast periods 
of time, of the laws which are in actual operation “on the 
small scale” around us in the world to-day. 

(5) A gap which still remains to be filled up is that be- 
tween dead matter (as we call it) and the same matter become 
the vehicle of life, between the inorganic and the organic. As 
a matter of experiment, no scientist has yet produced life from 
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inorganic materials (cf. Sir Oliver Lodge in the October 
1902 issue of this Journal). Protoplasm has indeed been 
analysed and found to consist of various proteids of complex 
composition, yet—as I once heard a scientific man say—any 
fool can break up protoplasm into its constituent proteids, but 
no one has been able to reverse the process. One hypothesis— 
at present—is that life appears as the result of excessively 
complex changes in the structure of the molecules of which 
protoplasm is composed. Anyone may hold the contrary 
theory—of biogenesis—without contradicting one single as- 
certained fact of science. But we do well not to build any 
argument on this latter view—that life can only come from 
life. For at least the contrary supposition is neither in itself 
inconceivable, nor is it opposed to the ideas we may form of 
the general course of the physical development of the cosmos. 

What we are anxious to point out is not the truth or other- 
wise of any scientific hypothesis. Such questions lie outside 
the range of our subject. The all-important point is this, that 
we have come to see that a theology which builds a theistic 
argument on the gaps in our knowledge of Nature, is a radically 
bad theology. For consider this—which is absolutely indepen- 
dent of the acceptance or rejection of any theory, or, if we will, 
of all the theories of science. It follows from the method of 
apologetics which we have been describing, that the more we 
know of Nature, the less we know of Nature’s God. I repeat, 
“it follows ”—it follows by a logical necessity from the hope- 
lessly wrong-headed position that, when we have ascertained 
the natural cause of a thing, we have thereby removed it from 
the direct action of God. That is an assumption which has in 
past times been made alike by theologians and by scientists. 
On this assumption all past conflicts of theology and science 
have been based. 

The net result of the marvellous advance of the natural 
sciences has been to lead us to a new, a deeper and higher 
theism. And the principle which lies at the basis of this new 
thought of God is simply the denial of the position that God 
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is not directly concerned with natural causation. In other 
words, the higher theism consists in the strongest possible 
assertion of the Divine immanence in Nature. To put this 
thought again in another way: the distinction between the 
First Cause and secondary causes is a perfectly unreal dis- 
tinction. The proof of this statement cannot now be entered 
into—owing to the necessary limitations of our space. But, 
put briefly, it depends on a thorough-going analysis of the idea 
of causation. It may, I think, be shown that the concept of 
“cause” itself necessarily involves the existence of a mind 
which thinks and wills—a mind whose thinking and willing are 
in some degree analogous to our own thinking and willing. 
If this be so, then secondary causes are not causes at all. 
They are simply symbols which serve to foreshadow the 
uniform action of the Divine Will. 

We are not, then, to seek for God in the gaps of our know- 
ledge of Nature; but we are to seek and to find Him in 
Nature, in a knowable and rational order. No longer is it true 
to say that each advance of science, by contracting the sphere 
of the unknown, narrows the province of religion. We refuse 
the suggested partition of territory which leaves the known to 
science, the unknown, and perchance unknowable, to religion. 
For it is just in Nature as known, as an object of experience, 
and therefore rational, that we see God. Each fresh discovery 
of natural causes is in effect a fresh revelation of God. The 
old distinction between “miraculous” and “non-miraculous,” 
“natural” and “supernatural,” vanishes in the light of the 
truth that God is at work in each and every case of natural 
causation. It has been finely said: “The opening of a rose- 
bud and the resurrection of Jesus Christ are facts of the same 
order, for both alike are revelations of the one Motive Power 
which is at work in all phenomena.” We no longer think of 
God as outside His universe. He is in it—in the tiniest insect 
which spreads its wings for a single day to catch the summer 
sun, in the tender blade as it pushes its way through the soil, 
in the mind of the child as its powers open up towards man- 
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hood’s prime, in the courses of the stars, in the endless changes 
of organic matter on our planet—the one force which moves 
all things, the one life which lives in all things, the one thinking 
principle active in all thinking beings. Nature is the thinnest 
of veils which hides from us the face of the living God. 


“ Rarth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him?” 

I regret that I have been only able to touch on the very 
fringe of the subject. I can scarcely claim to have done that. 
I offer a brief analysis of a study of ‘the ultimate basis of 
theism.” Such a study would consist of (1) a review of the 
agnosticism of Huxley and Spencer; of the pantheism of 
Haeckel ; of the deism of the old deists ; of the thorough-going 
idealism of the subjective idealists. (2) A statement of “the 
ultimate basis of theism,” which is based on an analysis of (a) 
the presuppositions of our experience of the material world ; 
(6) the real nature of causation; (c) what is involved in our 
moral consciousness. (8) The exhibition of the proof of Chris- 
tian theism—by showing how it includes in itself all the true 
elements of the other theories of the universe, by which alone 
they live. (4) The reconciliation of the doctrine of Divine 
immanence with the relative independence of created spirits. 

In asserting the truth of the Divine immanence in Nature 
and man, as what is really characteristic of Christian theism, 
we are in effect returning to the intellectual standpoint of the 
great Greek teachers of the Alexandrian Church. Nay, we 
are after all only being led back to St John himself: “In the 
beginning was the Word. That which has come to be in Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” The doctrine of 
the Logos is the one synthesis of all the conflicting views of an 
age of intellectual unrest, the one reconciliation of all opposi- 
tions inherent in human thought, the one foundation of a true 
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SACRIFICIAL COMMUNION IN GREEK 
RELIGION. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Lrrv. 


THE evolutionary doctrine of heredity has been applied by 
modern research not merely to the phenomena of physical 
life, but with equal success to the world of ideas, and here 
most fruitfully, perhaps, to the growth and development of 
religious forms and concepts. To the comparative study of 
Religion, the most recent product of modern philosophy and 
science, we owe the suggestion, and shall owe the recognition, 
of the truth that a certain law of evolution, and the influence 
of environment and ancestral conditions, can be discovered 
even in the most revolutionary and epoch-making changes of 
creed, that seem at first sight to break away most violently 
from the traditions of the past. The new religion may be 
the immediate creation of the genius of the Founder; but 
its propagation is affected by its milieu, and its ultimate growth 
by the soil on which it is grafted; and this is sure to be full 
of germs and deposits of earlier belief, which will reappear, 
transformed, perhaps, but functionally active, in the new 
organism. Thus the complete history of the origins of the 
essential Christian dogmas and liturgy is not presented by our 
sacred books: it will be attainable, if ever, only when the 
anthropological statement of the great rival creeds it sup- 
planted in the Mediterranean area—a geographical expression 
that may include Persia — approaches completeness. Our 


English anthropologists have, on the whole, been occupied 
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too deeply with the phenomena of savage thought and ritual 
to contribute much to the historic problem of Christianity. 
Important clues are more likely to be discovered from the 
fuller research into Iranian, Anatolian, Egyptian, and Hellenic 
systems of ritual and belief. If we find striking resemblances 
of these to our own in certain essential traits, we should be 
allowed to conclude at least as much as this, that the presence 
and potency of kindred ideas in this area facilitated the 
propagation over it of the new but not alien religion. And 
this is sufficient gain at present for our historic imagination. 
The work that has given the greatest stimulus to this 
inquiry is Professor Robertson Smith’s now celebrated treatise 
on the Religion of the Semites. Its value is perhaps some- 
what impaired by some premature theories concerning 
Totemism: he is one of those responsible for the exaggerated 
importance that has been assigned to this interesting social 
institution as a factor in religious history. But if we ignore 
or reject his totemistic hypotheses, his book remains an im- 
portant and brilliant exposition of certain sacramental and 
ritualistic concepts that he finds among pagan Semitic peoples, 
and which present themselves to us, in however crude and 
materialistic forms, as the ideas that have been spiritualised 
into Christianity. His leading conception is the distinction 
between the view of sacrifice as a gift to bribe the divinity, 
and the view that regards it as a sacramental ritualistic act 
whereby the worshipper passes into actual and corporeal 
communion with the Godhead: this may be effected by 
partaking sacramentally of some divine food or drink—that 
is, some substance in which the divinity is supposed to be 
immanent either permanently or at the time of the sacra- 
mental ministration. This latter is evidently the view of a 
more fervent and “mystic” religious consciousness, and reveals 
a vista of higher religious thought concerning the unity of 
Manhood and Godhead, and may disclose the conception of 
the divinity’s divine death and resurrection. The former 
theory of the sacrifice, which is evidently colder and more 
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utilitarian, he tends to regard as later, and as a degenerate 
derivative of this. 

His theory is supported chiefly by evidence from Semitic 
lands, but he does not ignore that which can be gleaned from 
Anatolia, Greece, and Egypt. 

The “sacramental” concept is certainly widespread, and 
may be shown to have survived in the contemporary or recent 
harvest-ritual of Europe and Asia. It has not yet been found 
in its purity among the savages of our own time, though we 
now have some evidence of quasi-sacral eating of the “totem ” : 
it is not discovered in Vedic ritual, nor does it seem to have 
been familiar to the Teutonic stocks in the pre-Christian 
period. It flourished chiefly and germinated in the Mediter- 
ranean area and in Mexico, and in the latter country its chief 
ritualistic product was a sacramental cannibalism. 

It would be interesting and valuable to track it round the 
world, but this paper can only deal directly with the facts of 
pagan Greek religion that bear on this and kindred questions ; 
and the statement, even thus limited, can only be very 
summary. 

We may begin with questioning the Homeric poems, to 
discover whether these two distinct aspects of sacrifice are 
recognisable in the earliest Hellenic ritual. The usual answer 
appears at first sight justified, that the poet knew nothing, or 
at all events says nothing to show that he knew, about the 
mystic act of the sacrament: the deities are propitiated, or 
their presence and aid evoked, by gifts, by offerings of animals, 
cereals, and wine, by dedication of altars, temples, and also, 
though very rarely, of anthropomorphic images, and finally by 
sacred dance and song. All these—the liturgical act of prayer 
being left for the present discussion out of sight—may beregarded 
in the light of dyd\wara, things in which the deity delights, 
or depreciatingly may be called bribes, or more appropriately in 
certain cases “spells” of greater or less efficacy to charm and 
tobind. The gods have indeed communion with men, but in a 
free, capricious, non-mystic fashion: the kinship of men with 
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the divinity—faintly indicated as a common inheritance in one 
passage—is rather the privilege of a few heroes, and is purely 
physical, not apparently brought about by any mystic act, such 
as the partaking of divine food at a sacrifice. In fact, it is true 
to say that mysticism in its proper sense is alien to Homeric 
speculation, which, though often earnest and even profound, 
represents in the intellectual history of the race a high level of 
sanity and clearness, from which the later periods in many 
respects receded. 

But now, with our fuller knowledge of pre-Homeric religion, 
the first word no longer lies with Homer; nor can we with 
security regard his work as even a complete exposition of 
contemporary belief. Again, there may have been more 
meaning in certain parts of Homeric ritual than at first sight 
appears. The distinction between the two kinds of sacrifice, 
though real, may not always have been so sharply defined as it is 
presented by Robertson Smith and his followers. It is probable 
that in the Homeric and earlier period certain external objects 
used in ritual were regarded as mysteriously charged with 
divinity, so that those who handled them were brought into 
temporary communion with the deity through physical con- 
tact. The altar and the idol were both derivatives from an 
earlier pillar-cult; and as a divine power was supposed to be 
immanent in the sacred pillar or stone, which could produce 
certain supernatural effects upon those who touched them, 
the same efficacy was imputed to the altar and the idol, and 
the persons or things that were put into contact with them 
were regarded in some sense as consecrated to the deity. 
This, then, is one form of divine communion, through contact 
established between the worshipper and certain sacred objects, 
and is so far analogous to the sacramental ritual: also we may 
be convinced that it was prevalent in the Homeric period, if 
we weigh the evidence from legend and Mycenzan cult- 
objects. And in fact Homer shows himself in two important 
passages familiar with the idea that a sacred animal could 
establish a quasi-mystic rapport, or serve as the medium of 
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communion between the mortal and the god. He describes 
Antilochus as clearing himself by oath from the charge of 
unfairness in the chariot-race, and laying his hand on his 
horses while he swears by Poseidon. Now Poseidon was the 
horse-god, and the horse was his incarnation. Similarly, again 
in the ritual of the oath which the chieftains of the Achzans 
and Trojans take before the combat, a black lamb is offered to 
the Earth, and the warriors who swear hold each in his hands a 
hair of the victim. In such ceremonies the oath-taker puts 
himself into communion with the divinity through physical 
contact with a consecrated animal, and we may be allowed to 
see in this at least an embryo form of the sacramental concept. 

Again, in order to beget and to maintain the feeling of 
kinship, or the physical communion of God and man, something 
less esoteric and mystic than the advanced form of the sacra- 
ment might be adequate. Professor Robertson Smith regards 
it as essential to this end that the worshippers should partake 
of some sacred food in which the deity is immanent, whereby 
they and He become “of one flesh,” an expression for the 
most intimate union that ancient society could imagine. 
But those who simply partake of the same food become in a 
certain sense “ of one flesh ” also, which was probably the ancient 
idea concerning the bridal pair, who in the marriage ceremonies 
of Greece and Rome ate the meal-cake together; and Homer 
presents us with scenes of sacrificial ritual, where the wor- 
shippers are cheerfully feasting on the burnt-offering, and the 
deity may be supposed to be a fellow-banqueter; and from 
some simpler view such as this the more mystic theory may 
have grown. That the members of the clan should feast on 
certain solemn occasions with the clan-god, whereby the sense 
_ of sacred fellowship was strengthened, was a ritualistic rule 
drawn diréctly from secular life; it was maintained by the 
institution of the zapdovro., or “fellow-banqueters” of the 
deity, in the later worships, for instance, of Apollo or Heracles. 
But there is nothing in this that is immediately analogous to 
the mystic sacramental idea of modern creeds, which only 
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begins to glimmer through when we examine certain legends 
and statements concerning ritual, of late record, perhaps, but 
often suggesting an antiquity more remote than Homer's. 

We have to distinguish at first sight between the blood- 
sacrifice, in which an animal, or even man himself, is slain at 
the altar, and the harmless oblations of cereals, fruits, or 
liquids ; between the sacrifice of Abel and that of Cain. The 
latter kind, which the author of Genesis deemed the less 
acceptable, and which was designated by the Greek phrase 
amupa tepd, or “ offerings without fire,” was regarded by certain 
Greek thinkers from the fifth century downward as the more 
pious of the two; and philosophers such as Porphyry, who 
had a vegetarian theory to maintain, affirmed that it was 
also the older, descending from the primitive period of man’s 
innocence. How this distinction in the ritual of Greek poly- 
theism arose, and which of the two kinds may be believed the 
earlier, are questions that do not here arise: for the purposes 
of the history of the Greek religion both may be assumed to 
be of equal antiquity. And we may first consider whether the 
properly sacramental concept is discoverable in the bloodless 
oblation. 

We may find it more difficult to imagine that the divine 
nature should be immanent in inanimate substance than to 
believe in animal incarnation; but the further we can trace back- 
wards the psychologic history of our race, the more vanishing 
becomes the distinction between the animate and the inanimate 
world ; and the phenomena of Fetichism in every society of the 
world bear full testimony to the prevalence of the ancient idea 
that the inanimate, often inorganic, thing can be as readily 
charged with divine potency as the prophet or wizard or 
animal. Nor was this mode of thought alien to the Greek of 
even the later period. The speculations of Plato and Aristotle 
concerning the divine nature are adequate to the most ad- 
vanced modern thought; but the superstitious man of their 
time was still pouring oil and setting garlands upon his holy 
stone, even as his prehistoric ancestors had done. Early and 
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late, it was credible to the lower popular faith that the idol— 
the fetich of higher art—could be animated with divine life and 
power if it was smeared with the blood of the victim. 

The sacred boughs, or x\ddo., borne in the hands of the 
Bacchic Myste are themselves called by the very name of the 
god, Bdxyou.. The Pythoness at Delphi and the prophet of 
Klaros enter into the divine communion which induces 
ecstasy by drinking of the sacred water in which the spirit of 
the divinity is thought to reside. Wherefore it would not 
surprise us if some crude concept of transubstantiation were to 
be discovered in the old Hellenic view of the bread and wine 
offered upon the altar, so that the worshippers who partook 
imagined themselves entering into a physical communion with 
the deity by partaking of a divine substance. And no doubt 
the sacramental eating of sacred cereals was occasionally part 
of the harvest-ritual of European and other peasants, as 
Mannhardt and Dr Frazer have laboured not in vain to prove. 
We should recognise it, or at least infer its existence in 
Hellenic ritual, if we found that they worshipped the corn- 
sheaf, for instance, or identified Demeter or any other corn- 
divinity with the corn itself; whence might spring the belief 
that when they were eating the consecrated bread or cake they 
were eating the very body of their deity. But this is more 
than we know. We have no real trace of the worship of the 
corn-sheaf in Hellas, still less of “a corn-totem”; nor was 
Demeter, like John Barleycorn, ever identified with the 
actual corn in any ritual or genuine religious phrase that has 
been recorded.’ 

If, then, the cereal oblations were really regarded as of one 
substance with the divinity, a different explanation might be 
more appropriate. We are informed by Jamblichus that the 
usual sacral objects, such as stones, herbs, animals, spices, were 
marked out for the service of the gods because they were 

1 [ have endeavoured to demonstrate this, in opposition to some current 


views, in my chapter on Demeter in the forthcoming third volume of the 
Cults of the Greek States. 
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things in nature that appeared to be specially akin to the deity, 
and were specially charged with his spirit. We might in 
certain cases be nearer the truth if we reversed this formula, 
and said that such things as cereals might be temporarily 
charged with the presence of the deity because they were 
offered in ritual. The altar, as we know, belonging by origin 
to the pillar-cult of the pre-iconic period, was believed to be 
the abode of an indwelling spirit. What touched the altar, 
therefore, whether inanimate offerings, animal, or man, was 
temporarily sacred or “tabu.” Starting from this idea, we can 
penetrate to the inner meaning of the sacrificial act described 
by Homer as oddoxvras tpoBaréoba, which long continued to 
be in vogue in blood-offerings: the barley-ears that were 
placed on the altar were then taken and thrown on the head of 
the animal ; from their contact with the altar they were able 
to infect the victim with the spirit of the divinity, so that it 
was now sacred flesh. This idea appears clearly in the legend 
that explained the origin of the Bouphonia at Athens, that 
most archaic and interesting ritual of the Attic state-religion, 
to which we shall soon recur again. The first who ever dared 
to slay an ox in sacrifice was a certain mythic Sopatros, who 
was offering cereals on an altar to Zeus, when an ox approached 
and devoured some of them, whereupon Sopatros in anger 
smote it with an axe. And it was an actual practice in the 
ritual of certain Greek states to place corn on the altar, then 
to drive a herd of victims round, and to select for sacrifice that 
one which was tempted to approach and eat. 

If, then, the altar was able to impart this potency to the 
food placed upon it, we can imagine that those who partook 
of the altar-cakes or pain bénit might be conscious of a real 
sacramental communion, especially if these cakes were marked, 
as some occasionally were, with some symbol, or the actual 
effigy of the divinity. 

Looking at the liquid oblations in the Greek sacrifice, 
if we find in them any idea akin to that which attaches to 


the sacramental cup, we cannot apply the same explanation 
Vor. II.—No. 2. 21 
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as has just been suggested for the possibly sacramental 
character of the food-offering. For naturally the libation that 
had been poured out on the altar was not drunk by the 
worshipper; and though he might drink in the ritual, his cup 
was not brought into any contact with the altar, as far as we 
are told. 

Nor have we any ground for believing that the sacrificial 
milk, honey, and water—the liquids in common ceremonious use 
—were ever identified in any sense, mystic or other, with the 
life or blood of the divinity, though occasionally the water 
from some sacred spring used for prophecy might be im- 
pregnated with the divine spirit. It may have been otherwise 
with wine, which long retained in the Hellenic world a semi- 
sacred character. The god himself is sometimes identified 
with the juice of the grape, as when Teiresias, in the Bacche 
of Euripides, declares that “the god Dionysos is offered in 
libation to the other gods”; and a man under the influence 
of wine might be popularly said to be full of the god. In 
Thrace we have reason to suppose this transubstantiation 
of the wine to have been a reality in religion; for here 
Dionysos was himself called “the Vine-cluster,” and _ his 
prophets drew their inspiration from him by copious draughts 
of wine; but in Greece it may be doubted whether it was 
much more than a fagon de parler. Doubtless wine was 
drunk in the Greek festivals religiously, that is, as part of the 
ritual, but I cannot anywhere detect a mystic or sacramental 
use of it. If anywhere, we should expect to find this in the 
Dionysiac festivals, such as the Attic “Xdes”; the whole 
people in this solemnity drank to the sound of the trumpet, 
and he who drained his goblet first received a crown of leaves, 
and a goat-skin full of wine. They drank in honour of the 
god, who would be regarded as present at the feast, attracted 
by the trumpet-call, and no doubt the champion drinker was 
supposed to stand temporarily in the special favour and 
communion of Dionysos; but there was no proof, though we 
cannot dogmatically deny, that they were at all conscious of 
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“mystically drinking the god.” The ceremony did not take 
place round an altar, and has merely the air of a religious 
boon-companionship. Nor is there any hint of the trans- 
cendental power of wine in the sacred liturgy of the Orphic 
mysteries of South Italy which promised the nearest and 
deepest communion with the divinity. Still less could any 
mystic sacramental concept attach to the ritualistic wine- 
drinking in the other worships: the Attic Ephebi, on the 
special occasion when their long hair was clipped, offered 
libations from a large wine-jar to Heracles, and all drank 
together with him, and we may regard this rite as a non-mystic 
communion, but not in the strict sense a sacrament. 

But it is believed that the cereal oblations and libations bore 
a deeper significance in some of the mysteries of the Greek 
world. All these were alike in promising to the catechumen 
a nearer and more perfect communion with the deity than 
could be attained by the ordinary state-religion. It has been 
recently discovered that there was a mystic ministration of 
bread and liquid in the rites of Samothrace: the priest “ broke 
the cake and poured out the cup for the Myste.” The 
resemblance to our own communion service is most striking ; 
but we know too little of the nature of the Samothracian 
divinities to venture to affirm that to this ritual was attached 
any articulate idea of transubstantiation. The partaking of 
the blessed bread and cup was no doubt an essential act in the 
Samothracian mysteries, as was the drinking of the famous 
kuxedy—a compound of meal and water—in the Eleusinian. 
Concerning this latter, an impressive and ingenious theory has 
been in recent years propounded by Dr Jevons in his chapter 
on the Mysteries in his Introduction to the Study of Religion, 
in which he maintains that the great power and attractiveness 
of such mysteries as those of Eleusis arose from their 
conservation and development of the more ancient and the 
higher idea of sacrifice, of a communion service, in which the 
worshipper partook of the very substance of the divinity, and 
thus became “ of one flesh” with him or her; while the public 
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ritual of the state had everywhere degenerated into a lifeless 
ceremony of gift-offerings. If we accept this view, we must 
admit that the Eleusinian Church anticipated one of the 
fundamental forms of the Christian service. The full 
consideration of the question is impossible within the present 
limits, and I hope to be able to set forth elsewhere my 
reasons for rejecting it. For the present 1 must be content 
with stating that I see no reasons for regarding Demeter as 
an Eleusinian corn-totem, or for believing that the xuxewr, 
made from the corn, was supposed to contain her divine 
substance, or that the importance attached to the drinking 
of the cup in the whole ministration was as great as Dr 
Jevons imagines. The drinking may have been sacramental 
in the less mystic sense: the worshipper drank of the cup 
that the goddess had drunk of, and shared in her sorrow ; but 
there is no trace of the idea of transubstantiation, and the 
fullest divine communion at Eleusis was obtained, not by 
eating or drinking sacred food, but by seeing a sacred sight. 
But the mystic idea that we cannot clearly discern in the 
Eleusinia emerges more into view in the Attis-Cybele 
mysteries of Phrygian origin. Here the fusion of the mortal 
with the divinity, which was so far accomplished as that the 
priest was himself called Attis and the votary xvByBos, the 
male counterpart of Cybele herself, was brought about mainly 
by a blood-ritual and rites of coarser symbolism, but partly 
also, it appears, by a sacramental meal of bread and wine or 
some other liquid: “I have eaten from the drum, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, .... I have become one of the 
mystic brotherhood of Attis,” was the ecstatic formula of a 
religion so transcendental, and, in spite of its impurities, so 
like in certain features to our own, that Firmicus Maternus, 
who has preserved these words, is startled into exclaiming, 
“Truly the devil has Christians of his own.” He does not tell 
us what they ate and drank from the drum and the cymbal ; 
but we may be sure that it was a sacrament of cereals or fruits. 
Ovid tells us that bloodless oblations, the tokens of man’s 
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primitive innocence, were specially dear to the Great Mother ; 
and we learn from Arnobius that her priest during the period 
of fasting specially abstained from bread, “because in the 
violence of her grief the goddess had done the same.” Now 
this implies that when the fast was over, and the joyous period 
that commemorated the resurrection of Attis began, bread 
would be taken ceremoniously and sacramentally. And we 
can say more of this than we could of the Eleusinian xuxeov : 
the bread could be eaten by the Attis-votary as the very 
substance or body of his divinity, for in the liturgy of Attis 
he was himself called the “ Cornstalk” ; he was then the mystic 
Bread, in a sense in which Demeter is never found to have 
been. And this is a close pagan parallel to the dogma of 
Transubstantiation.’ 

We can now consider whether we can trace the sacramental 
idea in the blood-offerings of Hellas. We need not occupy 
ourselves any longer with the simplest form of it that prevailed 
from the pre-Homeric time down through all the periods of 
Hellenic paganism, the form of a sacred banquet at which the 
deity and the worshipper feast together on the flesh of the 
victim. We may confine ourselves to the question whether 
we have proof that the victim was ever regarded as the 
actual incarnation of the deity. If it was, and if the worshipper 
partook of its flesh and blood, its sacrifice was a “mystic” 
sacrament, and a fact of great importance for the history of the 
higher religions. 

The question is easier than the one that has been hitherto 
discussed, for the evidence is clearer. The problem of human 
sacrifice, which was one form of blood-offering common in the 
prehistoric and by no means extinct in the later period, 
concerns us, but not so as to complicate the inquiry. The 
full significance of the oblation of human victims in Greece 
needs most careful reconsideration, and no department in the 


1 A recently discovered Egyptian papyrus in the British Museum, contain- 
ing the mystic formula “I have eaten the bread of Ra,” seems to reveal the 
same transcendental idea in early Egyptian religion. 
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anthropology of Greek religion would repay it better. But 
the only question relevant to this paper is whether the human 
victim was ever offered sacramentally in our strict sense—that 
is, whether, after he or she had been slain as incarnating the 
deity, the worshipper partook of the flesh or blood literally or 
symbolically. 

Now cannibalism as a secular practice marks the lowest 
grade of savagery, and if it had ever been in vogue among 
them, had been left far behind when the Aryan races emerge 
into the dawn of history. But religious cannibalism may 
accompany a comparatively high stage of civilisation, as we see 
in the Aztek religion, where it appears to have been worked 
up inexorably, but without any unnecessary cruelty, into 
a complete form of sacramental communion. To the 
historic Greeks, no doubt, anything that savoured clearly of 
this unnatural practice was abhorrent and impossible. Yet 
the shadow of it remains in certain myths of which the 
significance is hardly disputable. A careful examination of 
the Arcadian legend of King Lykaon, who kills and serves up 
in a banquet his infant son to Zeus Lykaios, brings the con- 
viction that it preserves a reminiscence of a real cannibalistic 
communion-sacrifice, in which the son of the god-king or the 
god-priest dies sacramentally, and his flesh is tasted by the 
worshipper ; and possibly an allusion to the original practice 
was still preserved in some symbolical ritual on Mount 
Lykaon down to the days of Pausanias, who saw the cere- 
monies, and evidently knew more than he reluctantly tells us. 
That the king or the king’s child or the priest was regarded 
on certain religious occasions as the incarnation of the deity 
is a fact which is familiar to the students of Greek religion, and 
which has influenced certain Christian ideas concerning the 
regal and sacerdotal office. Another legend which arose prob- 
ably from the same ritual as the last is that which relates 
the slaying and the cooking of Pelops, who was eaten in a 
banquet of the gods; and it is possible that the cannibalistic 
story attaching to the house of Atreus grew from the same 
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source. These are dark and dim records of prehistoric Greece, 
and the legends themselves attest the loathing which the foul 
sacrament excited in God and man. 

But at some later period than that which they mark, the 
Greek world was invaded by the orgiastic Thracian worship of 
Dionysos, and this brings with it a legend of cannibalism 
which we must regard as sacramental. The myths and the 
forms of ritual that long survived show clearly that the deity, 
incarnate in some animal or human form, was slain and 
devoured literally or symbolically in some wild communion- 
sacrifice. Hence grew the well-known story of Zagreus and 
the Titans, of the Minyan women devouring their own children 
in a fit of Bacchic madness, the Theban women dismembering 
Pentheus ; and we can scarcely doubt that the Chian ritual in 
honour of Dionysos ’Qpdd.s, “the devourer of raw flesh,” 
where a human victim was torn to pieces at the altar, had 
descended from the cannibal-sacrament of Thrace. If any 
sacramental trait survived in the worship of Chios, it would 
survive in symbols only, no doubt: the worshippers ‘may have 
touched themselves with the blood. But in the history of 
religion it is an axiom that what at a later period is symbol 
or metaphor, in an earlier is literal fact; and human flesh 
appears to have been sacramentally devoured in Thrace, even 
in the Roman period. 

If we turn now to the records of animal-sacrifice in the 
various states of Greece, we discern clearly that the victim 
was often regarded as the temporary incarnation of the deity, 
and if in this case it was eaten by the worshippers, we must 
interpret this as a mystic ceremony of communion with the 
godhead. The most salient example is the ritual of the Bou- 
phonia at Athens, upon which many theories have been built, 
and which I have discussed at some length elsewhere. The 
record reveals this at least, that the ox was regarded as half 
human, half divine, as a “theanthropic” animal, to use 
Robertson Smith’s quaint term: he comes voluntarily or as 
chosen by the god to the sacrifice : the sacrificer flees as if guilty 
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of kindred-murder: yet the whole community eat its flesh, and 
the stranger who partakes becomes of one flesh with them and 
with the city-god: finally there is a symbolic resurrection of 
the ox after death. 

A Thessalian story narrates that on an occasion when the 
Thessalians were about to join battle, a mad bull “ with golden 
horns” rushed before the host, and the men slew it and 
devoured it greedily, seeing in it an incarnation of their national 
goddess Hekate, and each believing that “he was participating 
in a mystic and divine ceremony.” ‘This is nothing less than 
the ministration of the sacrament to the warriors before 
battle. 

The ritual we are considering is most clearly presented by 
the legends and practices of the Dionysos-cult. The Bacchic 
poetry that describes the mythic Menads frequently speaks of 
them as falling upon the living goat or bull, rending it and 
devouring it, “exulting in the joy of raw flesh”; and this is 
not poetic fiction merely. The goat and the bull were well- 
known incarnations of this god. ‘The Cretans, in a Bacchic 
mystery where the whole tragedy of the god was performed in 
ritual, were wont to rend a living bull with their teeth, and to 
bewail the death of their divinity. The object of such ritual is 
clearly to fill oneself with sacred blood, and thus to attain 
ecstatic communion with God: even as in the genuinely 
Hellenic cult of Apollo, the priestess at Argos was inspired 
with the power of prophecy by drinking the blood of the lamb 
that was sacrificed to him. Instances could be multiplied, but 
only one more, perhaps the most striking of all, need be yiven. 
In Tenedos, a pregnant cow was consecrated to Dionysos and 
reverentially tended ; when the calf was born it was dressed in 
buskins and solemnly sacrificed; the slayer immediately fled 
as if guilty, and was pelted with stones. The buskins belonged 
to the conventional costume of the anthropomorphic god, and 
we can only understand the ceremony if we suppose that the 
victim was eaten sacramentally. The incarnation of the deity 
—and in a sense the deity himself—dies for the people, that 
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they may attain a nearer communion with him: nevertheless, 
his death is a guilt to the slayer. 

Before estimating the general results of this evidence, we 
may note that certain animals are potentially permanent 
incarnations of certain deities—the bull and the goat, for 
instance, of Dionysos, the horse of Poseidon. And we may 
discern here and elsewhere traces of the survival in Greece of 
direct animal-worship, and may consider these facts in relation 
to the totemistic hypothesis. These speculations may be 
relevant to the present inquiry, but are far too intricate to be 
dealt with in the limits of a short paper. We may believe 
that the deity was imagined to incarnate himself in a certain 
animal, because in the pre-anthropomorphic religion it 
happened to be sacred in its own right. But to many of these 
instances I should apply a simpler hypothesis, which we know 
at least to be a vera causa—namely, that a purely secular 
animal could obtain a sacred character for a particular occasion 
merely by contact with the altar, whence the divine spirit 
passes into it: thus it becomes competent to serve as a vehicle 
of divine communion for the worshipper who partakes of it; 
and even after its death, its skin, hallowed by the sacrifice on 
the altar, can serve various religious purposes, securing purifica- 
tion and divine protection for the worshipper who kneels on it 
or wears it; and all these uses are explained by and imply the 
idea of communion with the deity thus established. 

We may conclude, then, that from the period before Homer 
downwards throughout Greek history, the concept of sacra- 
mental communion, whether in a non-mystic or mystic sense, 
was familiar to the Greek worshipper; it was not a secret of 
Eleusis, but found in the state-religion, though it may not have 
always been clearly articulate, nor assigned so prominent a 
place as it has been in the Churches of Christendom. It was 
more articulate and more vitalised in the semi-Hellenic 
mysteries of the Orphic-Dionysos and Attis-Cybele. 

And its influence was potent upon moral and spiritual 
growth. For communion with the deity was associated with 
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a certain ritual of purification, and the idea of ritualistic purity 
both in the Hellenic and Judaic society gave rise by slow 
incubation to the idea of a clean heart and a pure soul. We 
can trace this process specially in the study of the Apolline 
cults. The Thracian orgies of Dionysos, when stripped of 
their savagery by the Hellenic spirit of sanity and restraint, 
and spiritualised by the Orphic brotherhoods, bore as rich 
fruit in the religious sphere as in the sphere of art and litera- 
ture: by them and their sacraments the privileges of divine 
communion were offered to all mankind, regardless of race, 
and belief was propagated in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity, in the possibilities of spiritual re-birth and regenera- 
tion, and of a higher life beyond death. How far the national 
morality was elevated by these mystic societies is a difficult 
question. An ancient writer maintains on behalf of the 
Samothracian mysteries that participation in them resulted 
in an increase of righteousness, and the fragments of the 
Orphic liturgy discovered in South Italy reveal a potency of 
religious conviction that must in some way have reacted upon 
conduct. 

Be this as it may: we are at least able to discern that, 
on the theological side, some of the leading ideas of Christian- 
ity would not have presented themselves to the later Hellenic 
world as wholly alien and unfamiliar. We know what Hellas 
received: what she herself contributed still awaits a careful 
and judicious estimate. But we may now hold that the 
cleavage between the old and the new was not so violent as 


has been hitherto supposed. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL. 
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THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM. 
II. DIRECT INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


B. W. BACON, D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis 
in Yale University. 


EXTERNAL evidence shows the wave of acceptance of the 
Fourth Gospel to start ca. 170 a.D. on the orthodox side, 
and to follow the assertion of Johannine authorship. Pre- 
viously no trace exists of such a claim, though the ‘authority 
of the son of Zebedee is invoked by the orthodox for 
Revelation, and by Gnostics for Docetic Acts. Also those 
who advance it show by their phraseology that they rest 
upon the so-called appendix, Jn. 21. 

The veil with which in the Gospel the figure of “ the 
beloved disciple” is purposely shrouded, in Jn. 21 is lifted. 
“The sons of Zebedee” are frankly introduced, and 
an obvious elimination exhibits to the reader the Apostle 
John as the individual meant. Verse 24 declares outright, 
“This is the disciple which testifieth these things and wrote 
these things.” Here, then, is the point of tangency between 
external and internal evidence. Shall we class the appendix 
with the later argumenta? To do so would prejudge the 
case. We must start from the assumption that it was added 
by the author himself, distinguishing this type of testimony as 
the “ direct” internal evidence. 


But other material of this type demands consideration 
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before discussion of the appendix. All ancient tradition dates 
the apocalypse before the gospel, and Revelation is by much 
the first to be known and attributed to the “ Apostle.” This 
book, too, has both an introduction and epilogue, positive, 
direct, and circumstantial in their account of the Apostle’s 
whereabouts and occasion for writing. With the appendix 
the case is otherwise. We may have become accustomed to 
read in certain geographical relations, but the author has 
nothing to say of any change of residence. Peter is “carried 
away” (v. 18) to martyrdom, but John remains for another 
kind of “ witness-bearing ” (uaprvpia). Nothing appears of his 
going to tend “other sheep, not of this fold.” Why should 
the Muratorianum be thought absurd in taking as the sense 
that John wrote from the midst of the apostolic group, before 
the date of Paul’s epistles ?* 

We must begin, then, with the book which brings John to 
Patmos to address an authoritative message to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, carefully avoiding the confusion produced 
by later prejudiced attempts to father a book grown doctrinally 
obnoxious on “some other John at Ephesus.” For even such 
names as Harnack and Bousset should not blind us to the 
real history of this theory. 

It originates with Dionysius, the successor of Origen, who 
in his controversy with the chiliast Nepos, perhaps taking a 
hint from the attacks of the Alogi, endeavoured to cut away 
the ground on which his opponents stood by denying the 
apostolicity of Revelation. But even Dionysius confesses his 
inability to find traces of any other other John in Asia,’ and 
we have already seen* by what fallacious reasoning Eusebius 
endeavours to supply the lack, the very name he cites from 
Papias belonging to a Palestinian worthy. 

1 Cohortantibus condiscipulis . . .. revelatum Andree ex apostolis} ut 
recognoscentibus cunctis Johannis describeret. . . . Apostolus Paulus sequens 
prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem scribit. 

2 The plea of the “two monuments in Ephesus” only emphasises his 


lack of real evidence. 
8 Hibbert Journal, Apr. 1903, p. 516, n. 2. 
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In short, before we entertain suggestions that in Rev. i. 
1, 4, 9, xxii. 8, “some other John” may be meant, there 
must be some evidence earlier than the third century (!) 
for a person of the name, other than the Apostle, whom the 
Seven Churches of Asia could imagine to be thus addressing 
them. That the writer of these verses actually was the 
Apostle John is a very open question. That he intends to be 
so understood is simply axiomatic until the required evidence 
is adduced.’ 

Evidence of an Elder John in Jerusalem is not lacking. 
Eusebius names him in the Jerusalem succession, midway 
between James (+ 60-62 a.D.) and Jude (bishop until a.p. 
135). Epiphanius dates his death in 117. There is evidence 
of nameless “ Elders” in Ephesus (Ireneeus, Her., i. 15, 6; cf. 
2 Jn. 1, 3 Jn. 1). But the challenge of fifteen centuries 
brings forth no trace of any Elder John of Ephesus. In view 
of the fruitless search of both Dionysius and Eusebius, it is 
safe to say it never will appear. Until it does the spectre 
must be boldly exorcised. He is a mere Frankenstein of 
embarrassed critics, a Will-o’-the-wisp John-o’-lantern, who 
guides only into morasses of confusion. 

Rev. iii. and xxii. 8-21 is written, then, as from the 
Apostle John, commending the apocalypse to the Churches 
of Asia as “things which he saw and heard” while in the 
adjacent island of Patmos, and was commissioned by the 
Spirit to communicate to them. This is the direct internal 
evidence of Revelation, as the readers addressed must and did 
understand it. 

Its bearing on the Johannine problem is two-fold: (1) If 
the claim be admitted, it creates at once a formidable if not a 
fatal objection to the Johannine authorship of the other four 

1 The fact that John is not cited in Revelation as dréoroAos has no 
weight. It is not his authority as “apostle” (i.e. travelling delegate, Ad. 
xi, 3-4) that is wanted, but as “ prophet,” “apocalyptic seer” ; ¢f. Theophilus’ 
designation rvevparopédpor). As soon as be comes to be regarded as the chief 


transmitter of evangelic tradition the favourite title becomes pa@yris (not 
Tod Kupiov. 
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writings attributed to the same Apostle at the very same 
period; for the date of Ireneus for Revelation (95 a.D.) is 
now almost an axiom, whereas the doctrinal position of the 
other four on the chief questions involved (eschatological) 
represents the opposite extreme of orthodox opinion. The 
contrast of language, style, phraseology, standpoint on almost 
every doctrine, is equally great, as was shown in detail by 
Dionysius himself.1. Every day of improvement in the 
historical appreciation of Revelation makes it more needless to 
emphasise this difference, so that we may pass at once to the 
second alternative. 

(2) If the claim of Revelation be denied, there is swept 
away the very foundation of the tradition of the Apostle’s 
residence in Ephesus, without which a literature so clearly 
Asiatic as the Gospel and Epistles (to avoid prejudgment of 
the case we shall term this the X literature) cannot (by 
moderns) be attributed to him. But as this point is not 
likely to be conceded, it becomes needful here to consider, 
even at some length, a question thus far held in abeyance, 
viz., The tradition of John in Asia. 

To show the feeling in earlier writings as compared with 
later regarding the residence of John, and his relation, if 
any, to the X literature, we must glance at them in order, 
adopting dates such as to cover the widest extremes of 
criticism. 

1. Colossians and Ephesians (a.p. 60-80) develop a Logos 
doctrine against heresies of this region, but have no trace of 
acquaintance either with the X literature or the intervention 
of John. 

2. First Peter (64-80) addresses encouragement to these 
churches, but maintains silence as to John. 

8. Mark (68-85) and Matthew (75-100), the latter in 


1 Harnack endeavours to break the force of this objection by adopting 
the theory of his pupil Vischer, which makes his Elder responsible for no 
more than the translation of the mass of the book, and the addition of the 
introduction and|jepilogue, with a few editorial touches. But the weakness of 
the contention is obvious, and the theory moribund. 
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earlier form, have a prognostication of the fate of John (Mt. 
xx. 283 = Mk. x. 39). Both conceive him as having fallen, or 
to fall, a martyr, like his brother James (Acts xii. 1).' All 
the Synoptic traits of John are such as agree with Gal. ii. 6-9 
and the basis of Revelation. To compare them in detail 
with those of the author of the X literature would anticipate, 
but the difference is notorious. 

4, Acts xx. 18-35 (80-110) reviews the Career of Paul in 
Ephesus, and prognosticates the growth of heresy “after his 
departure” (vv. 29-32), but offers no prospect of apostolic 
accessions. Jerusalem, with its body of “witnesses,” its 
“apostles and elders,” its “eye-witnesses and ministers,” its 
“companions from the beginning,” is this author’s seat of 
authority in religion (Acts i. 21-23, xv. 2, etc.; cf: Lk. i. 2-3). 

5. The Epistles to Timothy (62-100?) deal with the 
Asiatic heresies, but ignore relations with Jerusalem. 

6. Clement of Rome (95-120) comes to the aid of the 
conservatives in Corinth, appealing to the counsels of Paul. 
He does not allude to a surviving apostle in Ephésus; and 
yet Ephesus was far closer than Rome to Corinth. 

7. Ignatius writes (110-130) to the Smyrneans, the 
Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Philadelphians, the Trallians, 
and to Polycarp, mainly concerned to strengthen the apostolic 
succession against the same Docetic Gnosticism antagonised 
in the X literature, and presenting a similar, though cruder, 
Logos doctrine. He, too, appeals to the authority of Paul; 
but even in writing to the Ephesians and to Polycarp has no 
mention of John. 

8. Polycarp, reputed a personal disciple of John, writes 
(110-130), partly to warn the Philippians against the same 
Docetic Gnosticism, a letter saturated with echoes of the New 
1Cf. J. Weiss, Das dilteste Evangelium, 1902, p. 64. But the alleged 
statement of Papias that this prediction was fulfilled, in that “ John was killed 
by the Jews,” is untrustworthy. See below. But Mt. xx. 23 = Mk. x. 39 
indicates the currency of an earlier tradition of the fate of John, quite irre- 


concilable with Jn. xxi. 20-24. Papias (?) and the later legends attempt 
to harmonise the earlier with the later. 
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Testament writings, especially 1 Peter and the Pauline letters, 
and exhorting to the study of the wisdom in the epistles of 
“the blessed and glorious Paul.” He echoes against the 
Docetists a phrase characteristic of the X literature, “ For 
everyone who shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is Antichrist; and whosoever shall not confess the 
testimony of the cross is of the Devil, and whosoever shall 
pervert the sayings of the Lord to his own lusts, and say that 
there is neither resurrection nor judgment, that man is the 
firstborn of Satan; wherefore leaving the vain talk of the 
multitude, and the false teachings, let us turn to the word 
handed down to us from the beginning.” In one breath Poly- 
carp shows acquaintance with the X literature, and a method 
of meeting the heresy identical with that of “Luke” and his 
“friend ” (€rarpos) Papias.” 

But here we must delay a moment, for the witness of 
Polycarp is a vital point. And first of all we note that in 
spite of his attitude thus defined he clearly does not regard 
himself, nor is he regarded by his contemporaries, as a witness 
to be cited in their conflict against Docetists and anti-Chiliasts 
for apostolic tradition and interpretation of the Lord’s words. 
Irenzeus can indeed remember as a boy hearing him discourse 
“about his intercourse with John, and with the rest who had 
seen the Lord, and how he gave their words, and what kind of 
things he had heard from them about the Lord, and his 
miracles and his teaching.” But Polycarp himself does not 
mention John in his letter, and neither Ignatius nor Papias, 


1 The deutero-Isaian theory has been humorously defined as the view 
that Is, 40-66 was “not written by Isaiah, but by another man of the same 
name.” It should be remembered that the name of the author with whom 
Polycarp shows acquaintance is the question in debate. 

2 The preface of Papias might almost be considered written on the basis 
of this passage. Cf. the perversion of the Adyia Tov Kvpidv, the paradrys of 
the multitude (Papias: “Unlike the multitude I did not take pleasure in 
those who have so very much to say’), the false teachings (Papias: “'Those who 
relate alien commandments”), the “word handed down from the beginning.” 
With the latter phrase compare also Luke (Lk. i. 2-3), whose sources are 
demonstrably Palestinian, and Hegesippus, as quoted below. 
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nor even Justin, seems to have thought of him as a witness for 
their purposes. In reality Polycarp’s importance as a witness 
came later, and in connection with a wholly different contro- 
versy. It was when Victor, bishop of Rome, a.p. 189-198, 
attempted to suppress the custom peculiar to the churches of 
Asia, of celebrating annually the Fourteenth Nisan, independ- 
ently of their Sunday observance, and regardless of the day of 
the week, as “the true Passover of the Lord.” Led by Poly- 
crates of Ephesus, then sixty-five years of age, the Asiatic 
bishops rallied to the defence of “the ancient custom handed 
down to them,” defying the excommunication of Victor. 
Polycrates balanced the fame of Peter and Paul at Rome by 
Philip of Hierapolis (whom he considers to be the Apostle) 
and “John, who was both a witness and a teacher, who 
reclined on the bosom of the Lord, and being a priest, wore 
the sacerdotal plate. He fell asleep at Ephesus.”’ Irenzus, 
who himself “ maintained that the mystery of the resurrection 
of the Lord should be observed only on the Lord’s day,” wrote 
from Gaul “admonishing Victor that he should not cut off 
whole churches of God which observed the tradition of an 
ancient custom.” Polycrates cited seven bishops of his 
kindred who “ always observed the day when the people (6 Aads 
=the Jews) put away the leaven.” Both, however, rest 
supremely upon the witness of Polycarp. Irenzus in par- 
ticular appeals to Polycarp’s visit to Romie, a.p. 154, when 
Anicetus could not persuade him “not to observe what he had 
always (sic) observed with John the disciple of our Lord and 
the other Apostles with whom he had associated.” 

It is improbable that Irenzeus and the other defenders of 


1 The description of John (cf. Hegesippus’ designation of the Elders of 
the Palestinian church as “ witnesses and leaders in every church”) and the 
reference to his wearing the high priestly wréradov, suggest that Polycrates, 
like Irenzeus, confuses the Elder John of Jerusalem with the Apostle (see 
below). Acts iv. 6 mentions a John of Jerusalem who was “of the kindredjof 
the high-priest,” and in vi. 7, records the conversion of “a great company of 
the priests” (cf. Jn. xviii. 15). Of course in Polycrates’ time Asia had long 
since learned to claim the tomb of two Apostles. 

Vor. II.—No. 2. 22 
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the Asiatic “ Passover” were mistaken in their fundamental 
contention, or their chief witness. Polycarp had been eighty- 
six years in the Lord’s service at his martyrdom in 155-6 a.p. 
He was therefore born of Christian parentage, ca. 69, and may 
well have celebrated “the true Passover of the Lord” with 
“ John and other Apostles” in his boyhood. But we have no 
need, with Irenzus and the Quartodecimans of 190-200, to 
subpoena the whole group of “apostles,” “witnesses,” and 
“elders” to “ Asia” (!). The Jerusalem church is that which 
will have perpetuated the observance of “the fourteenth day 
of the moon, on which day the Jews were commanded to 
sacrifice the lamb,” observing it as “the feast of the Saviour’s 
Passover.”’ With this church alone could Polycarp enjoy the 
experience described. After its overthrow in the war of Bar- 
Cochbar, the influence of men like Papias and Polycarp made 
Ephesus the heir of many of its precious “traditions.” But 
bodily transfer of the group of “witnesses” to Asia has only 
late and prejudiced testimony in its support. 

9. “The elders, the disciples of the apostles,” often quoted 
by Irenzus, are shown by his formule of citation to be the 
same as those whose “traditions” were cited by Papias. 
Irenzus simply borrows the citations, in one instance only 
subjoining, “These things Papias, who was a hearer of John 
and a companion of Polycarp, an ancient worthy, witnesseth in 
writing in the fourth of his books.” He also confounds the 
two Johns of Papias, and obliterates, as we have seen, the 
distinction between direct discipleship and report from 
travellers. But the traditions themselves, two of which have 
special relation to “ John,” bear the stamp of their real origin.’ 


1 According to Epiphanius, they employed the “saying of the law (sic), 
Cursed is everyone that keepeth not the Passover on the fourteenth day of the 
month,” 

2 Ireneus calls them “The Elders,” “Elders the disciples of the 
Apostles” (cf. Eusebius). Papias obtained his traditions not from Apostles, 
but from “the disciples of these,” and Papias (vera lect.) ot trovrwy [sc. the 
Apostles] pa@yrai), “ Elders who in Asia (sic) conferred with John the Lord’s 
disciple,” and “who saw not only John, but others also of the Apostles.” 
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According to Irenzus (Her., ii. 22, 5) “ the Elders ” reported 
as a deliverance of “ John” that Jesus when he taught was 
of the ztas senior, which begins after a man has reached his 
“fortieth or fiftieth year.” Of course this cannot be the 
Apostle John, as Ireneus thinks; though he may be right in 
claiming for the tradition the support of “the Gospel.” 1 

The other tradition regarded by some as “ Johannine,” 
though given only as from “the Elders the disciples of the 
Apostles,” is a chiliastic interpretation of Mt. xiii. 8 (cf: Mk. 
iv. 8) which well accords with the descriptions of Papias’ “ in- 
terpretations.” It explains that there are three places of 
heavenly reward, Heaven, Paradise, and “ the City ” (i.e. Jeru- 
salem). Those who have “brought forth a hundred-fold” 
will be taken up into Heaven. Paradise (Ezek. xxviii. 13; cf. 
Lk. xxiii. 43) will be for those who brought forth sixty-fold ; 
“the City ” for those who “ brought forth thirty-fold.” Jesus 
referred to this when he said, “ In the places belonging to my 
Father® there are many mansions.” ‘The three degrees were 


also symbolised in the triclinium of the wedding-feast.* 

It is scarcely needful to inquire in what region men spoke 
of Jerusalem as “the City,”* nor what church interpreted 
“the times of the kingdom” after this manner. We are con- 
cerned with the /ogion supposably derived from Jn. xiv. 2. 
Yet the Elders have both a different phraseology, and a 
different and apparently more original sense.’ If, then, 


Luthardt’s assertion that “ Papias understands Apostles by zpeoirepo.” has 
become chronologically untenable since the publication of De Boor’s new 
fragment (éws "Adpudvov éfwv). Papias means by “Elder” (Pt) one who forms 
an earlier link in the chain of tradition, especially the disciples of the Apostles. 
He also employs the term to distinguish the John (of Jerusalem ?), who is his 
own contemporary, from the Apostle John. Aristo, of course, though an Elder 
(Cod. arm. eritsu Aristo), had no need to be distinguished by it. 

1 Cf. Jn. viii. 57. Possibly the tradition is an outgrowth of the logion 
Jn. ii. 19; of. ii. 20-21. 

2 °Ev trois rod marpos pov, as in Luke ii. 49, against Jn. xiv. 2. 

3 Mt. xx. 28, B text. 

* See below on the usage of Revelation, and cf. Mt. v. 35. 

5 The zodAai has no appropriateness in Jn. xiv. 2. 
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Irenzus takes the quotation from Papias, and Papias from 
“ John,” this again cannot be the author of the Fourth Gospel. 
It may well be a Palestinian “ Elder.”* 

10. Papias of Hierapolis vouches for his Expositions of the 
sayings of the Lord (140-155) as of the type desired by 
Polycarp, orthodox and historically authenticated. He had 
long made it his practice to gather them from travellers who 
came his way. In direct discourse he gives the very questions 
he was wont to put to learn the deliverances of the Elders :— 
(1) What (by the Elders’ report—rovs trav avéxpwov 
Aéyous—) did the Apostles say, Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
James, John, Matthew, and the rest? (2) What are their’ 
disciples, Aristo (of Pella?) and the Elder John (of Jeru- 
salem?) now saying? By such questions Papias felt that he 
gained more than from books on the true interpretation of 
the Lord’s sayings. 

As we have seen, the exigencies of his theory lead Eusebius 
to locate in Ephesus Papias’ group of Apostles and Elders 
(cf. Acts xv. 2), the authorities for evangelic tradition. But 
the material itself is opposed. To the rule that Irenzus does 
not specifically state his “ traditions of the Elders” to be drawn 
from Papias, there is one exception. It is a Jewish midrash 
on Gen. xxvii. 28 (Irenzus cites this verse), and is found 
also, in slightly variant form, in the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
Irenzus says that the “ Elders who saw John, the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard it from him as a teach- 
ing of the Lord concerning the times of the kingdom.” 
It is a description of the miraculous fertility of the soil 
in Messiah’s kingdom, interpreting “plenty (21) of corn 
and wine” (Gen. xxvii. 28) as if it read “10,000 (129) of corn 
and wine.” ‘That it is not a teaching of Jesus, but a Jewish 

1 The alleged saying, a “winged word,” is (in the Elders’ sense) one of 
the commonplaces of current apocalypse (cf. Secrets of Enoch, 1xi. 2.“ In the 
world to come there are many mansions prepared for men” ; also ibid., ix. 1, 
Baruch iii, 24, and Eth. Enoch xxxix. 4, 7, 8, xli. 2). 


2 Reading rovro for tov xv. The oldest (Syriac) text omits the clause and 
has the form Aristo (not Aristion). 
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midrash, is perfectly obvious.’ Irenzus adds that he cites 
from Papias. 

It is almost superfluous, after this, to point to the Pales- 
tinian stamp of Papias’ traditions regarding Matthew and 
Mark. “The Elder’s” endorsement of Matthew and apology 
for Mark points in this direction, as well as the possession of 
the data. Also the fact that Papias should have no more 
intelligible rendering for Methurgeman than épynvevrys, since 
only the bilingual Palestinian church had room for such 
a functionary.” 

Matthew and Revelation® are thus Papias’ two apostolic 
writings. His crude chiliasm, complained of by Eusebius, 
Maximus Confessor, Photius and others, is not more indic- 
ative of Palestinian derivation than the local colour of his 
traditions. In short, Papias shows whence he draws his 
material by his whole purpose, which is (1) to historically 
authenticate the received tradition ; and (2) to carry through, 
against Greek deniers of the (fleshly) resurrection and (apoca- 
lyptic) judgment, the strong, crude eschatology of Jewish 
Christianity.*. The daughters of Philip, formerly of Czsarea 
(Acts viii. 40, xxi. 8), later of Hierapolis, are specifically named, 
and are doubtless representative of those “ who came his way.” 

1 It is possible that the Jewish formula of citation may account for the 
midrash being attributed by “John” (of course, not the Apostle) to Jesus. 
Thus in Eph. v. 14 Paul cites from the Apocalypse of’ Elias (so Epiphanius) by 
the phrase “he (or “it,” i.e. Scripture) saith” (86 A€ye). The Elders freely 
employ literature of the class of the Apocalypse of Baruch (Schlatter, op. cit., 
finds traces of Enoch, Assumptio Mosis, 2 Esdras, and Pseudo-Jeremiah), and in 
quoting the midrash would be apt to use an equivalent phrase. The subject 
‘Incots would be later supplied. 

2 Anglice “dragoman.” Mark was Peter’s subordinate in the ministry. 
In Syriac the stem (turgam) still means “ to preach.” 

8 Eusebius passes over his use of Revelation with a mere generality ; but 
the fact is indisputable. Andreas of Cesarea not only tells us he vouched for 
its dgidmicrov but cites from him “word for word” a quotation of Rev. xii. 9 
employed by Papias in exposition of Mt. xii. 22-29 (not Lk. x. 18 [Lightfoot] ; cf. 
“ Heads against Caius’ Hermathena, vi. 397-418, July 1888, Irenzus, Her., iv. 
27, 1-28, 1, and Apollinaris 6 djcas tov icxvpdv). The interpretation of the 
“Elders” of Rev. xiii. 18 cited by Irenzus is also probably from Papias. 

4 See Luthardt, St John (transl. of C. R. Gregory), pp. 130-132. 

22a 
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But Papias is also acquainted with “books” in line with 
his own, though he “did not think he could learn so much” 
from them as by his inquiries. What, then, were these 
books? The language and structure of Papias’ preface and 
the purpose he professes suggest acquaintance with (1) the 
writings of Luke. Papias, however, takes rather the attitude 
of reinvestigating the sources than of employing this pre- 
decessor in the field. (2) Eusebius credibly informs us that 
he echoed a passage from 1 John, perhaps the same which 
pleases the ear of Polycarp. Use of the X_ literature 
is suggested also by the phrase “ commandments derived from 
the Truth itself” (cf: 3 John 12). 

If we ask then, finally, what Papias thought of the resi- 
dence and literary work of the Apostle John, it will be apparent 
from the foregoing that John is for Papias (1) one of the 
distant (probably Palestinian) group of eyewitnesses of the 
Lord ;* (2) the source of certain highly chiliastic traditions of 
distinctly Palestinian stamp ; (3) the authority for (author of ¢) 
the Book of Revelation.* With this exception there is no 
ground to suppose that Papias ever thought of John otherwise 
than as a deceased member of the group of “ witnesses” in 
Palestine. That he ever dreamed of connecting John’s name 
with the X literature is improbable. ‘ 

10. Of Justin’s appeal to the “ Apostle John” as the seer 
of Patmos, to support his own chiliasm, but neglect to even 
employ him as an evangelist, or teacher of the Logos doctrine, 
we have already spoken. 

11. Hegesippus the Palestinian (175-189) treats that 
church with its group of “witnesses,” especially the “kindred 
of the Lord” who survived “until the reign of the Emperor 


1 Cf. the Lucan use, as above (p. 327) and Acts xiii. 31 (7 Aa@). 

2 The alleged statement of Papias that the Lord’s saying Mt. xx. 23 was 
fulfilled in that “James and John were killed by the Jews” would be fatal to 
the tradition of Ephesian residence, but is wholly untrustworthy. (See Har- 
nack, Chronologie, p. 666). We can only infer that Papias felt the difficulty of 
reconciling Mt. xx. 23 with Rev. i. 2, 4,9, xxii. 8, and met it with an “ inter- 
pretation” compatible with the dgudawrrov of the latter. 
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Trajan” (and, so far as appears, that church alone), as the 
faithful custodian of apostolic tradition. The church in Pales- 
tine long remained free from heresy, because of those who 
“took the lead of every church as witnesses and as kindred 
of the Lord.” Ephesus as a seat of tradition seems un- 
known. 

12. Leucius Charinus the Docetist (a.p. 160-180?) sets. 
afloat his heretical Acts of John by means of a legendary 
account of the Apostle’s coming to Ephesus and activity there 
“after his exile in Patmos,” but betrays no knowledge of 
any connection of John’s name with the X_ literature. 
Thereafter legendary tales of the Apostle John in Ephesus 
rapidly multiply in connection now with Papias’ “ Elders,” 
now with the unexplained “ we” of Jn. xxi. 24. 

This review of early as against late second century tradi- 
tion regarding John in Ephesus surely bears out the state- 
ment that “if the claims of Rev. i. 4, 9, xxii. 8, be denied, the 
very foundations of the tradition are swept away.”' In fact 
. this expresses but half the truth; for if Revelation’ be indeed 
pseudonymous, it could never have obtained its currency in 
Asia, with John himself recently in residence there. 

The claim must be judged by its correspondence with the 
book itself. If true, the authorship will be hard to reconcile 
with that of the X literature. If false, we have come 
upon the mparov WedSos of the whole problem. The editor 
who furnishes this Asiatic setting for a Palestinian apocalypse 
doubtless, like Papias, conceived John to hold this Jewish, 
chiliastic type of eschatology. He may even be supposed to 

1 See Scholten (Het Apostel Johannes in Kiein-Asié, Leyden, 1871). But 
Scholten’sargument suffered greatly from two defects. (1) His radicalismled him 
to almost wanton denials of the authenticity of the very documents that should 
have supported his case, such as the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, together 
with an arbitrary rejection of the epistle of Irenzus to Florinus. (2) Tiibingen 
influence led him, while rejecting the Johannine authorship of Revelation, to 
treat the book as a unit, an anti-Pauline polemic, and to date it a.p. 68-69. 
On both points modern criticism reverses Baur’s opinion, and thus nullifies 


the chief grounds of Hilgenfeld’s attempted refutation of Scholten. The rest 
disappear when Polycarp is admitted to have “seen Apostles” in Palestine. 
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have had some tradition, more or less credible, connecting the 
visions with John;' but to make the Apostle John himself 
directly responsible for the representations now in dispute, is 
something which the contents of the book must prove true 
or false. 

The motive of the setting is unmistakable. The Gnostic 
heretics referred to in ii. 6, 9, 14, 15, 20-22, 24, iii. 9, who 
“denied the resurrection and the judgment,” are to be con- 
futed by the voice of the surviving pillar-Apostle, who accord- 
ingly is brought to Patmos long enough to receive and deliver 
his prophetic message, any change in which is threatened with 
a direful curse (xxii. 18-19). The location was well chosen. 
Patmos was near enough to account for the appearance of the 
book in Asia with its message of “John to the Seven 
Churches,” remote and inaccessible enough to forestall the 
objection, “ But we never knew of the Apostle’s having been 
in our vicinity.” The occasion also is made conveniently 
vague. The Apostle had been there, at a time not stated, 
“for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus.” 

But the main contents of the book, purporting to be re- 
ceived in vision “after” the messages to the Seven Churches, 
is an apocalypse, or rather agglomeration of apocalypses, which 
plant themselves squarely in Palestine. 'The Hebrew gematria 
(xiii. 18), the angelology and demonology (‘ Michael and his 
angels warring with the Dragon and his angels,” xii. 7), might 
be accounted for as mere Jewish habit of thought. But the 
Hebrew terminology and geography, Euphrates the barrier 
against invasion, ix. 14, xvi. 12, Armageddon (i.e. Megiddo, 
yoy, not a) as the great battle field, Mount Zion as the 
place of Messiah’s appearing, the valley of Hinnom as the 
scene of the vintage of blood, xiv. 20, “oil and wine” as the 
principal fruit products, “wheat and barley” as the grains, 
vi. 6, and the like, show that the work itself was composed for 
Palestinian readers. Moreover, the prophet speaks of Jerusalem 


1 So my Introduction to the New Testament, 1900, pp. 235-239. Further 
study convinces me that the book, like nearly all of its class, is pseudonymous. 
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as “the City,”? xi. 13, xiv. 20, “the great city,” xvi. 19, xi. 8, 
“the holy city,” xi. 2, “the beloved city,” xx. 9. He speaks 
of “the rest of mankind which... . worship devils and 
idols,” ix. 20, of Gentile Christians as “the rest of the seed” 
of the Daughter of Zion, xii. 17, of Messiah as “ the man-child 
who is to rule all the Gentiles with a rod of iron,” xii. 5, xix. 15, 
depicting in fact the whole apocalyptic drama from a narrow 
Palestinian-Jewish standpoint ; giving frequent occasion to the 
editor to interpret for non-Palestinian readers (iv. 5, v. 6, ix. 11, 
xi. 4, 8, xii. 9), and to adapt for later times (xvii. 10-11), and 
a wider circle (vii. 9-17, xv. 8, xvii. 6, 14, etc.). The seer 
speaks of “the Apostles” objectively (xviii. 20, xxi. 14), 
whereas the editor will have him to be himself the Apostle 
John. But in reality the Christology of the editor is by far 
the more developed and metaphysical, not to say loftier of the 
two (cf. i. 18, xix. 13b, xxii. 13, 16, with i. 8, v. 5, xii. 5, 
xix. 11-21 except 13b); and but for the mitigation of some 
of the later passages, we should find it even harder than now 
to reconcile the savage vindictiveness of the propliet against 
Rome and the heathen generally, with “the meekness and 
lowliness of Christ.” As for the Ephesian editor being himself 
the Apostle John, lately come from Patmos, where he “saw 
and heard these things,” that is hard to reconcile with the fact 
that “these things” are not what any seer, apostolic or other, 
ever saw in Patmos, or, for the matter of that, in Palestine 
either. They are certainly elaborate compositions of the 
highest artificiality, full of calculation, allegory, adjustment, 
adaptation, typical specimens of their class in being woven 
together of earlier material, both literary and _ traditional.’ 
Thus the framework of alleged vision is an undeniable fiction, 
which should not be lightly laid to the charge of the Apostle 
John. Literary fictions of the kind were customary, however, 


1 Cf. the tradition of “the Elders, the disciples of the Apostles,” above 
(p. 380), and Mt. v. 35. 

2 «Tt seems to be settled that the Apocalypse can no longer be regarded 
as a literary unity. Against such a view criticism finds irresistible considera- 
tions.” (W. Bousset, art. “ Apocalypse,” in Encycl. Bibl., sect. 32.) 
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and one can easily see why the authority of the Apostle John 
should have been thus invoked. 

From the direct internal evidence of Revelation we must 
return to the claims of the appendix to the Gospel. If by 
rejecting the former we leave the tradition of the Johannine 
residence defenceless against the negative evidence of all early 
writers, at least the appendix is not involved ; for, as we saw, 
it favours, if anything, John’s continuance at the head of 
the group of “witnesses” in Palestine. Moreover, the most 
serious objection to its claim is decidedly diminished. Instead 
of the formidable evidence of Revelation itself, directly ex- 
hibiting a type of culture, mind, doctrine, language, and”style 
in extreme contrast with the X literature, the author of the 
appendix confronts now only the testimony of some unknown 
Ephesian editor of 95 a.p., borne out indeed by Papias and 
his Elders, but conceivably wrong, concerning the type of 
doctrine maintained by John. Clearly the first step must be 
to investigate the date and value of the statement Jn. 
24, 

It is commonly argued that because we have no manu- 
scripts of John which lack the appendix, the Gospel can have 
had no considerable circulation before this was attached. 
The truth or falsity of the argument depends on the strictness 
with which the word “the Gospel” is taken. Too much is 
made of the plea in any sense ; for it is clear that a very slight 
variation of the chances of survival and destruction might have 
left us equally without manuscript evidence of the circulation 
of Mark without either its longer or shorter appendix,’ or of 
Romans without the appended doxology. But the absence of 
manuscript evidence does tend to prove one thing, viz., that if 
the Gospel ever circulated without it, it was so different as not 
to create the impression of being the same book in different 
form, so that transcribers were not tempted to perpetuate the 
variants. 


1 The suppression of Mark in the original form indicates how easily such 
writings might be superseded by a more acceptable type. 
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To admit, then, that “the Gospel” never circulated without 
the appendix,’ is not to admit that the X literature did 
not circulate; nor even that we have not evidence for some 
form of the Gospel not accompanied by the appendix ; for this 
we have. Papias and Polycarp show acquaintance with the 
epistles ; but acquaintance on their part with the Gospel as we 
have it has been shown to be improbable. 

Recently evidences multiply of early Johannine narrative 
tradition other than our Gospel. What was the nature or 
possible relation to the X literature of the newly-found 
Gnostic Gospel of John cannot be known until its text 
is published. But it is at least likely to be connected 
with that found by Epiphanius’ Jewish convert Joseph 
in the house of the hereditary Patriarch of the sect in 
which Joseph himself was an elected “ Apostle.” Epiphanius 
describes it as “the Gospel according to John translated into 
the Hebrew tongue, and the Acts of the Apostles.” This 
writing (or writings) appears from Epiphanius’ further state- 
ments to have been a heretical production having resemblance 
to Luke-Acts, but also to John, and the latter close enough 
for blundering Epiphanius to call it a “translation.” * 

More important is the fact that all the evidence of 
acquaintance with the X literature previous to 170 a.p. 
is of a character to suggest that the Gospel circulated, if 
at all, in a different form; in particular minus the appendix. 
Resemblances in the few passages claimed as “employments” 
even so late as Justin are much more remote than in “ employ- 


_ ments” from the other Gospels, and their derivation is dis- 


puted.* Jn. xxi. appears unknown. 


1 Were the statements true of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 1869, article “ John, 
Gospel of,” that “There is an early tradition recorded by the author of the 
Synopsis Scripture in Athanasius that this Gospel was written many years 
before the Apostle permitted its general circulation,’ this would radically ~ 
affect the case. But it appears to be a simple blunder. 

® Epiph., Her. xxx. 6; cf. 14 and xxviii. 5. Quoted by Wilkinson in the 
Crit, Rev., Jan. 1902. é 

8 An instructive instance, usually overlooked, is found in Justin’s (?) 
treatise on the Resurrection (a.p. 150-180 [Harnack]), where the material is 
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Perhaps the earliest of all employments (of the Fourth 
Gospel?) is that found in Mk. xvi. 9-20. This appendix to 
Mark, Zahn, in his Kanongeschichte, ii. xiv. 1a (1892), had 
already proved to rest, at least in the latter part, upon a 
Gospel narrative directly or indirectly accessible to Jerome,’ 
but unknown to us, when F. C. Conybeare announced the dis- 
covery of an Armenian manuscript which gives it under the 
separate title, “From the Elder Aristo.” Even if this be not 
the Aristo of Papias, and even if neither be identified with 
Aristo of Pella, author of the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus,’ 
it is certain that we have in this appendix the abstract of a 
document belonging to the period of Papias and Justin. 
Moreover, either the maker of the abstract or “ Aristo ” himself® 
combined material now found partly in Luke, partly in John, 


derived from sources unknown to us. “When his disciples did not believe 
that he was really risen in the body, as they gazed on him and were divided in 
mind, he spake unto them, saying, ‘ Have ye not yet faith? See that it is I 
myself,’ And he bade them handle him, and showed them the prints of the 
nails (Jn. xx. 25) in his hands, and when they had recognised by every test 
that it was he himself in the very body, they invited him to eat with them, 
that they might learn by this also that he was really risen in the body; and 
he ate a honeycomb and fish, and thus proved to them that there really is a 
resurrection of the flesh” (ris capxés). Cf. Mk. xvi. 9-20, Lk. xxiv. 37, 42, 
Acts i, 3, 4, x. 41, and Ignatius, dd Smyrn,, iii. The logia Jn. iii. 5 and xiv. 2 
have already been spoken of. 

1 Jerome in quoting adds after Mk. xvi. 14, Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes. 
Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis substantia (v. 1. sub Satana) est, 
quae non sinit per innuendos spiritus veram Dei apprehendi virtutem: idcirco 
jam nunc revela justitiam tuam. This, as Zahn shows, belongs to the original 
context. See his K.G., p. 935 f. 

2 We have independent information from Jerome himself that he knew 
and employed the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. Origen (Ctr. Cels., iv. 52) 
informs us that the Dialogue contained “allegorical explanations and inter- 
pretations” (ééyynoes) of Scripture “proving that the predictions regarding 
Christ fitly apply to Jesus,” 

8 The latter is more probable ; for Celsus, employing besides the Synoptic 
Gospels the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus (Origen, Ctra. Celsus, iv. 52), 
declares that confessedly the only resurrection appearances of Jesus were “to 
a hysterical woman and to his table companions, wholly in private.” Cf. Mk. 
xvi. 9-11 and Jn. xx. 1-18, The employment of “John” by Celsus is highly 
improbable. Alleged instances have the same bearing as the other early refer- 
ences we adduce. 
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partly outside the canon. Now in Mk. xvi. 9-20 the form of 
the tradition characteristic of Mark’s Gospel, and principally 
followed in Matthew, viz. the Galilean, is ignored. The post- 
resurrection scenes are restricted to Jerusalem. Notoriously 
this exclusion of the Galilean tradition is a striking peculiarity 
of Luke as against the earlier Gospels. But the contrast is 
greater still in John. Here Judea is the original and the ~ 
principal scene of Jesus’ ministry, and Jerusalem the home of 
his adherents generally (vii. 3, xii. 17-19). The three’ resur- 
rection appearances, including the great commission (xx. 21-28), 
are all in Jerusalem. But this is true only of John without the 
appendix. In the appendix a fourth appearance is added 
purporting to be a “third” (xxi. 14), while the contents 
themselves prove it to be originally a first.2 Thus John as we 
have tt represents the third stage, in which the tradition, having 
first been of the Galilean type of Mark, Matthew (except 
the doublet, xxviii 9-10), and (in part) the Gospel of Peter, 
next of the Jerusalem type of Luke and Jn. i.—xx., is made to 
include a combination of both. Of these three typés it is not 
the last, but the second which is known and employed in Mk. 
xvi. 9-20. Had its author known the combined (third) form, 
he would surely not have chosen that which involves his work 
in self-contradiction, besides leaving the promise of the angel, 
“Ye shall see him in Galilee as he told you,” unfulfilled, and 
Peter, his hero, under the unlifted cloud of disgrace! To 
suppose that he had before him our Fourth Gospel’s account 
of the appearance to Peter and the rest in Galilee with the 
miraculous draft of fishes, and the beautiful story of the 
rehabilitation and induction of Peter into the office of chief 
shepherd, yet passed this all over for the sake of material so 
ill-adapted to his purpose as Jn. xx. 11-18 plus Lk. xxiv. 13-35, 
is to make him out incredibly unfit. What really seems to lie 


1 The arrangement of the material in threes and sevens is a well-known 
characteristic of this Gospel. 

2 So in the Gospel according to Peter. On the appearance in Jn, xxi. 
having been originally a first, see below. The same is true of Lk. xxiv. 
36-43 ; of. xxiv. 34 with xxiv. 41. 
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before him is neither our Luke, which he contradicts (Mk. xvi. 
13-14 against Lk. xxiv. 33-34), nor our John, which re- 
presents the third stage of the tradition, but either an earlier 
form of John, or a narrative of the type employed by Ignatius,’ 
Justin on the Resurrection,’ Celsus (?), and Jerome.® 

Thus the appendix to Mark and the appendix to John both 
represent adjustments of the two streams of tradition regarding 
the resurrection. In the one case the Galilean has been 
suppressed in favour of the Jerusalem tradition; in the other 
the Jerusalem tradition has been supplemented by the 
Galilean. 

But as with the Gospel itself, so with the appendix. 
External evidence can present negative proof, but only in the 
form of an argument from silence. Internal evidence alone 
can be decisive as to date and authority. And the internal 
evidence of the appendix agrees with the apparent ignorance 
of all early writers of its claim. 

1. Furrer, writing on the “Geography of the Fourth 
Gospel,”* refers to the consensus of critics that the words 


ms TiBepitdos in John vi. 1 are a gloss attached before the 
diffusion of our manuscripts. Jewish writings of the second 


1 Origen declared the quotation to be from the Preaching of Peter. 
Eusebius did not know. Jerome found it in his Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

2 Mk, xvi. 14 (“he upbraided them because they believed not them 
which had seen him’’) disagrees with Lk. xxiv. 34. The feature was natu- 
rally omitted by Luke after verse 37, its place being taken by xxiv. 25. But 
the “upbraiding” and the eating with the disciples are both found in Justin’s 
source (see above, p. 339, note). 

8 The same inference (temporary survival of the narrative in earlier form) 
may be drawn in regard to other parts of the Gospel from the additions of later 
manuscripts after Jn, v. 30, and from Tatian’s manipulation of the material in 
his Diatessaron, The textual evidence proves v. 3b-4 to be foreign to the 
Gospel in its ultimate form. But the “angel troubling the water” is no inven- 
tion of scribes, for it is presupposed in verse 7. Its reinsertion in the text can 
be accounted for only by its survival in some cruder form of the narrative. 
In my article, “ Tatian’s rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel” (Am, Journ. of 
Theol., Oct. 1900), I have suggested a similar explanation for the improved 
order adopted by Tatian and the Syr™. 

4 Zts. f. n. t. Wiss,, November 1902. 
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century and Pausanias afford, as he shows, the first evidence 
of the superseding of the old name, “Sea of Galilee,” or 
“Gennesareth,” after Tiberias had acquired its later pre- 
dominant importance.’ 

But the appendix has “the Sea of Tiberias” pure and 
simple. Furrer, therefore, dates it “ bedeutend spiter.” 

2. The tendency of Mark xvi. 9-20, of Luke, of John i. 20, 
is progressive towards suppression of the Galilean form 
of the tradition of the resurrection, in favour of that which 
denies the “scattering of the sheep,”* and beginning with 
Mt. xxviii. 9-11 (=verses 7-8) builds up an account which 
starts with an appearance to Mary Magdalen, and ends with 
an overcoming of the incredulity of the disciples in Jerusalem. 

The appendix to John follows the still later tendency to 
reinstate the Galilean tradition, harmonising in xxi. 14, and 
presenting it in a form similar to the Gospel according to 
Peter, wherein the same tendency to combination appears. 
A similar adjustment seems to be attempted toward the 
relative claims of Peter and John, those of John being really a 
later growth.’ 

In the appendix Peter is the Lord’s ¢idos; John his 
ayamyntés (xxi. 15-17, 20). The function of witness-bearing 
(waprupia) is divided between the two. Peter receives, besides 
the office of chief shepherd, the crown of “ martyrdom”; John 
becomes the paptiés who abides until the ‘second coming, the 
‘witness of Messiah.” 

3. The conception of the function of John as against Peter, 
just referred to, almost reverses synoptic tradition. Martyrdom 


1 The only mention of Tiberias in the Gospels is John vi. 23. 
2 Mark xiv. 27-28, omitted by Luke, and contradicted by his account of 
events. 

8 Cf. Mt. xvi. 18, Lk. v. 1-11, xxii. 32, xxiv, 12, with Gal. ii. 9, Lk. xxii. 8, 
Acts iii. 1, 11, iv. 13, 19, viii, 14, Jn. i. 35-42 (John the first follower of Jesus, 
earlier than Peter), xiii. 23-25, xix. 25-27, 35, xx. 1-9 (against Lk. xxiv. 12, 
John the first to believe in the risen Lord). 

4 On the animus of the appendix, see Klépper, “Joh. K. 21,” in the 
Z. f. nt. Th., 1899. But his views are pushed to an extreme 
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(suffering) there is the part of John (Mk. x. 39). If Peter 
suffered such a fate, the first trace of it is in Clement of Rome. 
New Testament writers (except 2 Peter, 150 a.p. (?)) ignore it. 
The specific application to John of the Jogion regarding the 
‘witnesses of Messiah” (Mt. xvi. 28; cf: 2 Esdr. vi. 26, Rev. 
xi. 8-13) testified to in the “saying” alluded to in xxi. 23, 
comes in after Mt. xx. 283=Mk. x. 39. It may have grown 
up in consequence of the long survival of this Apostle. At 
any rate it is much later. The scoffs alluded to in 2 Peter 
iii. 4 are met in the Leucian-Prochorus legend by the story of 
John’s metastasis, or miraculous survival in the grave. Our 
appendix meets them by giving a conditional form to the 
logion, and making the witness-bearing the point in question. 
Not only, as with Papias, must there be found an acceptable 
“exegesis” of Mk. x. 39, but of Mt. xvi. 28 as well. This 
latter logion has not only received its specific application to 
John, but the current interpretation of this must be corrected, 
because this Apostle, too, has “fallen on sleep.” 

These three considerations may perhaps be reconciled with 
a date for the appendix shortly after the death of John. But 
what we know of the disputes in Asia concerning the Second 
Coming and the Resurrection corroborates the much later 
date suggested by the lack of early acquaintance with the 
appendix. 

What, then, finally of the authority of the statement 
Jn. xxi. 24? 

The similarity of style and language between the appendix 
and the Gospel is not too great to be fully accounted for by 
simple imitation, plus a revision of the Gospel itself by the sup- 
plementing hand. Were it otherwise there might be force in 
Lightfoot’s contention for attributing at least verses 1-23 
of the appendix to the author himself. As it is, marked 
differences both in style and doctrinal conception have been 
pointed out repeatedly from Scholten to Schmiedel, of which, 
perhaps, the most important, in view of the debates of the 
period, are the return of the appendix to synoptic usage 
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regarding the resurrection (Jesus “is raised ”—éyeipera.—not 
“rises °"—dviorno.—from the dead) and the Second Coming 
(with xxi. 23 cf. xiv. 22-23). But difference of authorship is 
implied in what has already been shown regarding the relation 
of the Galilean tradition of chapter xxi. to the Jerusalem 
tradition of chapter xx. The writer of chapter xx. did not 
stultify his own work by representing the disciples as returning 
to their occupation on the “Sea of Tiberias,” ignorant of the 
Lord’s resurrection (xxi. 4), after he had previously related the 
overcoming of all their doubts and the equipment of them with 
their great commission (xx. 22-23). He did not conceive 
himself to have related but two appearances “to his disciples,” 
merely because “he was manifested first to Mary Magdalen.” 
He did not first forget that Peter was under disgrace, then, 
recollecting himself, give him his reinstatement at “the third 
time that Jesus was manifested to the disciples.” These are 
additions by one whose conception of events and of doctrine 
are different, tending to revert toward the synoptic type. 

Unquestionably this editor adjusts his own style to that of 
the book he is supplementing (xxi. 7a, xviii. 19), and the 
converse is also probable (ii. 22, xii. 33); but he draws his 
material from new and alien sources, destroys the symmetry of 
the Gospel by adding an eighth to its cycle of seven “signs,” 
and a fourth to its three “manifestations,” and closes with a 
travesty of its conclusion. Unless we attribute the misunder- 
standings in ii. 20-22 (iv. 44-47), xii. 29-30, xviii. 9, to some 
other hand, he shows himself repeatedly unable to penetrate 
the real sense of the book he edits. Such testimony has no 
inherent authority. Its reliability or the reverse depends 
wholly upon the sources of its information. 

From Clement of Alexandria and the Muratorian frag- 
mentist to Matthew Arnold, critics have yielded at this point 
to the temptation to give the rein to fancy. It was easy to 
combine in thought the “we” of xxi. 24 with Papias’ group of 
(Apostles) Elders and Witnesses, and to talk of John’s 
“fellow-disciples and bishops,” his “friends” or “the presby- 

Vou. II.—No. 2. 23 
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tery of Ephesus,” in spite of the self-evident fact that the 
redaction is the work of a single hand. But an ounce of 
tangible evidence is worth pounds of fancy, and there is 
evidence in the unmistakable relation of xxi. 24 to a favourite 
phrase of his predecessor, especially as found in xix. 35 and 
3 Jn. 12. Not even Zahn believes that we have here identity 
of authorship. The writer of xxi. 24, who is certainly respon- 
sible for the whole appendix, simply takes up and interprets 
the phrases of xix. 35, 3 Jn. 12. He speaks for himself and 
the body of orthodox believers who agree with him in accept- 
ing the embodied “testimony and writing” as “true”; but his 
“we” gives no more real reason to think of a publication com- 
mittee of Ephesian elders than in 1 John i. 1-4, iv. 12-16, v. 
18-20. He regards the phrase “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” as a veiled reference to John (in which he is probably 
correct), and draws from xix. 35 the inference still drawn by so 
many (though even Zahn rejects the exegesis), that the writer 
is the “ witness” himself, the son of Zebedee. 

But to raise the question of the true inferences to be 
drawn from the X literature itself, would be to transgress our 
present limits. The direct internal evidence of the appendix 
lacks both antiquity and authority. It appears to be quite 
innocent of the taint of pseudonymity which clings to the 
editorial cadre of Revelation; but as regards credibility, is 
even harder to reconcile with all early tradition regarding the 
Apostle. The motive in both cases is manifest. The autho- 
rity of the chief surviving Apostle was required in the one case 
to support the Palestinian eschatology against deniers of the 
“resurrection and judgment,” in the other to support a 
Pauline Logos doctrine, faithful to historic tradition as under- 
stood in Pauline circles, against an ultra-Pauline, Docetic 
dualism, which “denied that Christ was come in the flesh,” 
“perverted his teachings,” and forgot the law of love, the 
“new commandment which he gave unto them.” 

B. W. BACON. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM AND PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


(Concluded from Hibbert Journal, July 1903.) 
Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


FurTHERMORE, the Babylonian background of Rev. xii., 
upon which Gunkel’ has laid excessive stress, discloses the 
possible presence of additional conflate elements. For the 
presence of a so-called Babylonian feature does not necessarily 
involve direct and simple Babylonian influence. ‘The question 


is not so much, Where did this come from? as, How did it 
come? It is a problem of conveyancing. Behind both Parsi 
and Jewish thought, as Cheyne has excellently urged (Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 259 f., Encycl. Biblica, 
i. 167, 1073, iv. 5439), Babylonian ideas lay. Consequently, 
when the Mazdean element does occur (as is often the case) 
in combination with some Babylonian feature (see Cumont, 
i. 233 f.), the former may be the direct historical medium, 
whilst the Babylonian element may form an ultimate source 


1 The Hellenic, Egyptian, and Zoroastrian elements in the apocalyptic 
traditions underlying Revelation are too plain to be disregarded, and it is idle to 
plead (Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 283 f.) that Palestinian Judaism was unlikely to 
assimilate such modes of thought. The Apocalypse is a product not of Pales- 
tinian but of Asiatic Jewish Christianity, and in a forthcoming edition of the 
book I hope to indicate the religious bearing of these elements in its situation. 
In a recent article (The Monist, April 1903), which supplements as well as 
recapitulates his former work, Gunkel still ignores unduly Zoroastrian influences 
on the Apocalypse. Calmes (Revue Biblique, 1903, pp. 52-68) practically 
follows suit, deriving “les symboles de l’ Apocalypse” wholly from reminiscences 
of Babylonian mythology. 
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incorporated by the later religious development, just as 
Assyrian art in the Achemenian age influenced Iranian (cp. 
Spiegel in Geiger’s Ostiranische Kultur, E. Tr., ii. 252 f.). 
When the spread of Zoroastrian ideas can be demonstrated, is 
it not legitimate to conjecture that they were the immediate 
means of carrying into Judaism or early Christianity what 
may be described as infusions of the Babylonian or Accadian 
faith? The conflate eschatology of the Essenes, with its 
Persian Hades and its Babylonian myth of the happy island 
(unless this be Hellenic): the Amshaspands with their 
analogue in the seven planetary spirits of Babylonian 
mythology (Stave, 217): the combination of the Zoroastrian 
fravashis with the characteristic’ Babylonian star-lore in 
Rev. i. 16-20: these are cases where the conception is dual 
or conflate, whilst the medium of historical influence on 
Judaism and primitive Christianity appears to have been 
Zoroastrian.” Possibly Rev. xxii. 16-17 echoes also the 
Iranian conception that water and light were connected, 
a cosmological myth (not unknown to Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian astro-theology) according to which “the bright and 
glorious star Tistrya,” who prevails over his evil opponent, 
was “the seed of the waters ” (see Yasht, viii., xii. 29; S. B. E., 
iv. 225, 227). 

The principal cause of this fusion of ideas lies in the pre- 
vailing syncretism of the age. No doubt “syncretism” is a term 


1 The fravashis were occasionally associated with stars by the Persians ; 
but it was Babylonian (cp. Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
ii, 49, iii. 54, 59, etc.) to assign certain stars to certain lands, with whose fate 
and fortunes they were supposed to be bound up. 

2 A similarly conflate feature occurs later in Gnosticism (ep. Anz., “ Zur 
Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnosticismus,’ Texte und Untersuchungen, 
xv. 4, pp. 85 f.), where the ascent of'the soul is due probably to Persian theology 
(cp. Boklen, 31 f., 59), whilst the seven doors are Babylonian («Atpag érrdzv)os). 
For the Persian and Babylonian background to the term “Son of Man,” cp. 
Gunkel’s Schipfung und Chaos, p, 331, and Hommel’s article in Expos. Times, 
xi, 341 f. Vélter,in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift (1902), pp. 173-174, finds a parallel 
and clue to the “Son of Man” figure in Dan. vii. 13, in the Amshaspand 
Khshath a vairiya, who is a personification of the divine kingdom (cp. Rev. xiv, 
14) to be established after the downfall of evil. 
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liable to abuse; like the Genoese term altro, which Dickens 
found so conveniently ambiguous and elastic, it can play many 
parts; it may be stretched unscientifically to cover gaps in our 
knowledge of that obscure region, the Oriental religious mind 
in Asia Minor, or the East generally, during the first and second 
centuries a.D. Yet no other term is adequate to describe the 
motley, seething situation in culture and religion. The soil 
was porous, the atmosphere radiating. The later Jewish litera- 
ture and to a large degree the early Christian writings in the 
second century show rich and often miscellaneous deposits of 
expression and belief, evidently filtered down from the varied 
tides of Oriental culture that surged across the Roman empire, 
and especially Asia Minor, at that epoch (cf: Bousset, pp. 467 f. 
and Harnack’s Ausbreitung, pp. 16 f., 355 f., 461, etc.). Assimi- 
lation in conception and expression was the order of the day. 
Give and take was a prevailing tendency. Nor did the more 
definite beliefs of Judaism (see Bousset in Preuschen’s Zeit- 
schrift, 1902, 23-49) and Christianity utterly discard elements 
of alien origin if the latter could be refashioned to serve 
their own purposes. Spoliaverunt Afgyptios, profectique sunt. 

The Sibylline oracles form one brilliant example of this 
religious syncretism, and the lost Hystaspes-prophecies (known 
to Justin) were in all likelihood a blend of Iranian and Jewish 
theologumena. But a rather apposite example of specially 
Avestan eschatology, assimilated and adopted for messianic 
purposes, appears to be afforded by the Jewish source underlying 
Rev. xi. 83-18, where the two powerful prophets who usher in 
the latter days (xi. 14 f., xii. 1 f.) with Messiah’s birth and 
entrance on the scene, correspond vaguely in one or two 
features to the Iranian reformers Hushédar and Hushédarmah 
(S. B. E. xxiii. 195 f.). The latter also appear after a temporary 
triumph of the evil spirit (cf. Rev. xi. 1 f.), act each for a 
millennium on earth, and serve as precursors and heralds of their 
Lord, the final Sosioch or Saviour (the Persian Messiah), whose 
debut is contemporaneous with the final outburst of evil (cf: 


Rev. xi. 7, 15 f., xii., xiv. 14 f.). As Persian experts demonstrate 
23a 
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(cf. Hiibschmann, p. 227), this Iranian conception is much older 
than the books in which it occurs; and as no exact equivalent 
for Rev. xi. 3-13 is visible in Jewish eschatology, it seems not 
unreasonable to seek a clue for it in this ethnic environment 
of Mazdean messianic doctrine. Stimulated by the kindred 
elements of the latter, the conception of Rev. xi. 3-13 probably 
arose on definitely Jewish soil, to be exploited by the Christian 
prophet afterwards in his vision of the future. Only the 
uncertainty about the document in question and the age of 
the ideas which it reproduces, makes one hesitate to find the 
sequel (Rev. xx. 1-4)’ anticipated by the tradition of Bund. 
xxix. 7-9, according to which Dahak or the serpent is first 
captured and “confined in Mount Dimavand [a volcanic peak 
near Teheran]; when he becomes unfettered, Sam [a latter-day 
hero] arises and smites and slays him.” 

Let me also throw out the suggestion that a further 
Iranian touch, hitherto undetected, occurs in Rev. xiv. 18, 
where a proleptic vision of judgment (probably a Jewish 
apocalyptic source’ edited) describes the final horrors which pre- 
cede the righteous reign of God. These are set in motion by 
an angel “ with power over (the) fire.” Why this reference to 
fire, when the context alludes to a bloody vintage or a true 
Senlac (sang lac) of grim, exultant retribution? In view 
of viii. 3-5, where, as here, the altar is introduced, the fire may 
mean the heavenly wrath that sets judgment afoot on earth. 
But it is surely more than a fortuitous coincidence that in 
Iranian theology Asha Vahista, the Amshaspand of Righteous- 
ness or the Moral Order, is the angel of fire (especially the 


1 At anyrate the analogous myth of a double judgment upon evil spirits, 
which underlies Jude 6, 2 Pet. ii. 4 f., reminds one of Hellenic Titan-specu- 
lations as much as of a post-exilic tradition like that of Isa, xxiv. 21-22 and 
Enoch x, 4; though Grill (pp. 8 f.) points out the Hellenic affinities of certain 
later Persian speculations. In Bund. xxxiv. (S.B.E., v. 149 f.) the millenia are 
reckoned by the Zodiac, the sign of the 8th being that of Scorpio (i.e. Dahak, 
the adversary). This flows from the Babylonian inclusion of astronomy in 
theology (cp. Anz., pp. 65-68), and its astro-theological belief that “the signs of 
the Zodiac had once been the monster allies of the dragon of chaos” (Sayce, 
Gifford Lectures, 1902, p. 481; op. pp. 284 f., 479 f.). 
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sacrificial fire). When it is remembered that the seven Amshas- 
pands' (Yasht, xiii. 82-84) suggested the seven spirits of Rev. 
i. 4, iv. 5 (the latter passage being also illustrated from the 
sevenfold burning altars and the septem pti sacerdotes of 
Mithra*), the probability of this allusion in xiv. 18 to the 
“crushing ascendant of Asha” is greatly heightened. Other 
Zoroastrian parallels to the language of John’s Apocalypse 
might be found in the frequent Iranian invocation of the 
deities as “high-girt” (¢.e. ready for action), corresponding to 
the description of Christ as “girt about his breasts with a 
golden girdle” (Rev. i. 18; cp. Yasht, xv. 54, 57, “O great 
Vayu, thou who art high-up girded, firm, swift-moving ... . 
Vayu of the golden girdle)”; in the custom of the Mithraic 
initiates who refused to be crowned (Rev. iv. 10; see Tertul- 
lian’s de Corona 15, where he points Christians to his example 
—*statim creditur Mithrae miles, si deiecerit coronam, si eam 
in deo suo esse dixerit”); in the entrance of plague and famine 
upon earth as a token of the end (Plut., de Isid. xlvii.; cp. 
Rev. vi. 8, Luke xxi. 11, etc.), and the removal of mountains 


oO or er or 


(Rev. vi. 14; “the earth being made plain and _ level,” 
Plutarch) which as “the work of the evil spirit disappear 


1 They aid God in punishing evil and bringing about the final restoration, 
so that the angelology of the Book of Revelation roughly corresponds to the 
Iranian scheme and to the dominant factors of Jewish eschatology which, as 
Dr Kohler argues (Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 582-579), consisted in the ideas of 
“the celestial throne with its ministering angels, and the cosmos with its evil 
forces to be subdued by superior angelic forces.” Unlike the Iranians, how- 
ever (Bund. xxx. 23, etc.), the Christians offer no praises to these archangels or 
spirits ; adoration is strictly reserved for God and Christ. 

2 Tertullian complains of this deity marking his soldiers on their foreheads 
(cp. Rev. xiii, 16), and among his favourite titles were wternus, invictus, dixaios 
Oeds, sanctus and secularis (“ God of the ages,” cp. 1 Tim. i. 17), The worship 
of this pectrys, born amid the rocks, adored by shepherds, victor over life and 
death, judge and saviour of his people (who were born again, renati in wternum), 
has left its traces even in Britain, thanks to the popularity of the creed among 
the officers and men of the Roman legions. Three temples of Mithra, dating 
from the second and third centuries, have been found in this country, one at 
High Rochester in Northumberland (cp. Harvard Classical Studies, xi, 1900, 46 
f.), and by the last quarter of the first century he had a footing in Rome itself 
besides his hold of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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with him” (West, on Bund. xxx. 33); in the tripartite 
division of the world (Rev. viii. 7 f.), an Iranian view 
founded originally (so Darmesteter ; cp. Yasht, xiii. 3; Yasna, 
xi. 7; Farg. xliii. 63 f.) on the division of the universe into 
earth, air, and sky ; and so forth. Light also is thrown on “the 
three unclean spirits like frogs” (Rev. xvi. 18) if we turn to 
the evidence for the Zoroastrian’s peculiar hatred of these as 
creatures of Ahriman (Plut., de Isid. xlvi.; Farg. v. 36, xiv. 5, 
xviii. 73, with Darmesteter’s' notes) who occasion plagues and 
death to men. The fierce doom of Rev. xix. 17-18, where 
birds are called to devour the flesh of Messiah’s foes, is paralleled 
by the supreme penalty inflicted on the carcases of those who 
resist Mazdeism, namely, that they be given over to corpse- 
eating birds (the ravens, Vend. iii. 20, ix. 49); although the 
Assyrian “stele of the vultures” (before 3000 B.c.) offers an 
even closer coincidence, with its corpses of the foe lying bare 
on the field and devoured by vultures. With Rev. xx. 14 
(“and death and Hades were thrown into the lake of fire”), 
compare Plutarch’s sentence “at last Hades fails ” (darodeimer Oar, 
or “perishes” if we read with Bentley daodéoOa, with 
Markland and Reiske Béklen, however, ingeni- 
ously pleads for “is emptied or bereft” (7.e. of its inhabitants) 
as the true rendering, in which case the parallel would be 
Rev. xx. 13.2. Finally, in the late Bund. iii. 25 f., the war in 
heaven (Rev. xii. 7 f.) is illustrated by a description of the 
vain onset made by demons and planets against heaven and 
the militant angels, with the ensuing tribulation upon earth. 
Compare further with Rev. xii. 12, Ahura’s warning (Bahm. 

1 «The frog is a creature of Ahriman’s, and one of the most hateful; for 
in the sea Voura-ka-sha, it goes swimming around the white Hom, the tree 
of everlasting life, and would gnaw it down.” Cp. Hiibschmann, pp. 230-231. 
Gunkel (p. 387) less successfully explains that these amphibious creatures 
would be the natural missionaries on earth for Tidmat, whose seat is in the 
waters—which is true, but not the total explanation. 

2 One curious parallel in favour of this interpretation, which he has not 
noticed, is Plutarch’s derivation (earlier in the same essay, ch. 29) of Amenthes, 


the Egyptian Hades, as meaning “to receive and to give up” (rév AapBavovra 
kal 
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Yasht, ii. 54)—* that wicked evil spirit, when it shall be neces- 
sary for him to perish, becomes more oppressive and more 
tyrannical.” And the special punishment of the air (Rev. xvi. 
17), when taken with passages like Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12 f. (where 
the air is the arena and haunt of demons), corresponds to a 
favourite’ tenet of Zoroastrianism which assigned the activity of 
evil to the atmosphere between the earth and sky (Yasht, xiii. 
13; cp. S. B. E. iv. p. Ixiv). It is noticeable that Ephesians, 
whether an epistle of Paul or not,’ reflects the Western Asiatic 
situation from which the Apocalypse of the prophet John 
arose at a somewhat later period, and that the language 
of this epistle is occasionally distinguished by echoes not simply 
of the peculiarly Iranian imagination * that a struggle between 
two worlds, the upper and the lower, was inherent in the 
moral conflict of humanity (Stave, pp. 180 f.), but also of the 
cognate belief in a Satanic opponent of God and God’s people, 
who, like Angra Manyu, has a hierarchy of subordinate 
demons at his command (cp. Matt. xxv. 41, Rev. xii. 8). 

Upon the other hand, the conceptions of heavenly clothing 
(Lueken, pp. 122 f.), and of the heavenly books,* do not enter 
our present purview; for, although these were originally 


1 But not, of course, distinctive ; see Philo, de gig. § 2; Plut., de Isid. 26; 
also Rohde’s Psyche, pp. 415 f., 548 f., 609 f. The cognate belief in Beliar as 
the prince of the firmament had entered Jewish apocalyptic at an earlier stage 
(see Everling’s Paulinische Angelologie, pp. 105 f., Stave, pp. 227 f.). Origin- 
ally a god of the under-world, he may have been (as the allusions in some 
Greek writers suggest to Bousset) equivalent to the Iranian Ahriman. 

2 Here, as so often in such historical inquiries, we find ample corrobora- 
tion of the principle, enunciated by George Eliot with reference to Savonarola 
and his faith in visions, that “the relative greatness of men is not to be gauged 
by their tendency to disbelieve the superstitions of their age.” 

8 This is allied, of course, to the Gnostic or Hellenic depreciation of the 
material as the unspiritual, which is overheard in the Fourth Gospel also— 
another document of Western Asiatic Christianity. Such vague allusions, in 
Ephesians at any rate, meant rather more to its original circle than the mere 
imaginative arabesque and “quasi-poetical representation” of the faith 
(Denney, The Death of Christ, 196 f.) which is all their modern significance. 

4 Professor Horn (p. 10) sees in this one trace of that “kaufminnische 
Sinn des Persers,” which other phrases and ideas of Iranianism occasionally ex- 
hibit. Mithraism, too, had its album sacratorum and its divine évroAai. 
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Zoroastrian, they seem to have filtered into primitive 
Christianity through the Jewish apocalyptic in which, for over 
two centuries, they had been incorporated and modified. A 
similar remark probably suffices for the idea of millennial periods 
which in some later strata on the circumference of primitive 
Christianity (Rev. xx. 1 f., 2 Pet. iii. 8) we see beginning 
already to emerge. It is not, however, until beyond the limited 
period of our survey that signs appear of early Christian myths, 
corresponding roughly to those of pre-Christian Jewish 
apocalyptic, upon originally Iranian notions such as the 
heavenly food or the heavenly fragrance (see Weinel’s 
Wirkungen des Geistes, pp. 197-198), or the fiery stream in the 
next world, for of course passages like Rom. xiv. 17, or Rev. 
ii. 7, etc., are as irrelevant to the first of these realistic ideas 
as are 2 Co. ii. 14-16, Phil. iv. 18, Eph. v. 2 to the second, 
whilst the myth underlying the words of 2 Pet. iii. 10, like the 
fiery lake of the Apocalypse, belongs to a different cycle of 
tradition. Indeed, the majority of eschatological Avestan 
reminiscences in the New Testament, even in the apocalypse 
of John, give one the impression of being indirect. Jewish 
apocalyptic has demonstrably mediated nearly all of them. 
And, in some cases,’ coincidences between primitive Chris- 
tianity and Zoroastrianism, which are at first sight plausible, 
turn out to be either superficial or dependent for their effect 
upon the adroit uncritical isolation of certain features in systems 
broadly and essentially incongruous. Historical truth in a 
matter of this kind eludes the eyes that peer through anti- 
Christian spectacles or level at her the sorry telescope of verbal 
prepossessions. 

Such reservations and qualifications are necessary to this, 


1 The New Testament allusions to Christ as the heavenly “leader” 
(épxnyes) are an instance in point (cp. Heb. ii. 10, ete., Acts iii, 15, v. 31), They 
warrant no hypothesis of a reference to the Iranian functions so richly assigned 
to Sraosha as the conductor, the Persian Hermes, of the departed. Yet as 
for Mithra, he “‘ was—to use the philosophical terminology of the period—the 
Logos attested by God, who shared the divine omnipotence and, after creating 
the world as demiurgus, continued to watch over it ” (Cumont). 
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or indeed to any similar inquiry in the field of comparative 
religion. ‘To suspect resemblances is a wonderfully safe rule 
here, and many keys must be tried before one fixes upon 
filiation as the means of unlocking the problem at any point. 
But in the case of primitive Christianity, where the suscepti- 
bility to Iranian influence was at once traditional and con- 
temporary, inherited through Judaistic eschatology and 
historical (at least in certain circles of the faith), the most 
discriminating soul need not feel great hesitation in postulating 
the existence of an influence exerted, however impalpably and 
fitfully, along the lines and in the degree already defined, by 
Iranian theologumena upon subsidiary outworks on the circum- 
ference of early Christianity. Internal and external evidence 
here kiss one another. Familiarity on the part of some early 
Christian writers with Mazdean thoughts must, I think, be 
granted. More than familiarity now and then. No doubt, even 
in eschatology (where, like Judaism, the new faith naturally 
had most in common with Avestan belief), vital differences are 
patent, both in principle and in detail (see Dr R. H. Charles, 
Crit. Hist. of Eschatology, pp. 135 f., and Séderblom, pp. 151 f.). 
As a religious system, Zoroastrianism was, at several points, 
diametrically opposed to Judaism, and much more to early 
Christianity. The latter could learn little from a religion 
which had become burdened with such superstitions as that of 
the Haoma and fettered by ceremonial purity and externalism, 
exposed, too, by its endless reiteration of certain chants and 
high estimate of repeated prayers, to the rebuke of Matt. vi. 7. 
Yet the’ finer spirit of the Avestan cult was singularly akin 
(shall we say, attractive) to that of Christianity in several of 
its phases. For example, the Zoroastrian conception of God 
is never sensual or freakish, like the Hellenic sometimes. 
Crude it may be, but never is it stained with vice; and this 
salient feature, together with its hot emphasis on personality,’ 


1 « Persian religion is, if we sum up its tendencies in a single word, the 
religion of will—the religion which seeks everywhere to impress personality 
on the world of things ” (Julia Wedgwood, Moral Ideal, p. 58). 
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must have commended it to Jewish Christians no less than 
to Jews who chanced to come across it. The GAthas, too, 
are full of a sturdy optimism with its passion for an end 
which means the advent of the Messiah and the triumph 
of God’s kingdom, and this involves a puritanic attitude 
of the saints, whose goodness is identified with an eager 
propaganda (Yasna, xxxi. 3, etc.) and incessant warfare 
against evil.! Furthermore, the practical piety of the 
Iranian? was nourished not simply on_ personal decision 
and effort, but on what may in one sense be termed a belief 
in revelation (cp. H. O. Taylor, i. 107; Yasht, i. 1-7), although, 
as Darmesteter has pointed out (S. B. E., iv. p. Ixxxv), it is 
man’s wish and not, as in the Bible, God’s spontaneous desire 
that prompts all revelation in the Vendidad. The Iranian 
God speaks, but his speech is not voluntary. “My name is 
The One of whom questions are asked”: obviously the initia- 
tive is on man’s side, so that the Iranian torah or Law 
becomes a series of questions put to God with their due 
answers. On the subject of retribution, the affinities between 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism or early Christianity were much 
closer (see Yasna, xliii. 5, a striking passage), and the same 
holds true of the belief in a bodily resurrection—the latter 
being, as the evidence of Theopompus and the early Avesta 
(e.g. Yasna, xxx. 7, and Yasht, xix. 11, 89) indicate, a pre- 
Achemenian doctrine, born of the Mazdean’s intense feeling 


1 There is much that would incline one to support the verdict of so 
cautious and competent a Zend scholar as Professor Moulton, that, with regard 
to demonology in general, “the doctrine of the New Testament might be 
broadly enunciated in terms which would accurately describe Zoroaster’s own 
teaching” (Hastings’ Dict., iv. 992). 

2«The Zarathustrian doctrine is the first serious attempt to conform 
material interest and duties with the spiritual needs and longings of mankind, 
and to reconcile the temporal with the eternal by regarding the former as 
reflecting and preparing for the latter” (C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science 
of Religion, i. 192). Compare the cognate idea of the saints as fellow-workers 
with God, who by their good life and works promote his cause on earth 
(Yasna xxviii. 4 f., xxx. 9, xxxiii. 14, etc.). This runs through Iranianism. 
The fravashis of the saints even co-operate in the final overthrow of the 
wicked nations (Yasht, xiii, 12-19, 48, cp. Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 14, 19). 
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for personality and aversion to anything like extinction or 
absorption. Jewish and early Christian opinion fluctuated 
on the question whether God or the Messiah was to raise the 
dead, but Persian eschatology (Stave, 149 f.) seems to have 
favoured the latter view. The curious thing is that, in con- 
trast to the author of the Fourth Gospel (and to Enoch li. 
1-3), the prophet John, though elsewhere influenced (as we 
have seen) by Mazdean traditions, prefers to omit his Messiah 
from the scene of resurrection and judgment (xx. 11 f., yet 
see xxii. 12), whilst at the same time he agrees with Iranian 
belief (Yasht, xix. 89, Bund. xxx. 7) in postulating a general, 
instead of a particular, resurrection. But most impressive 
and striking of all,’ perhaps, is a double analogy between the 
judgment-scene of Mazdeism and that of early Christianity ; 
viz., in the beautiful unconsciousness of their own goodness 
shown by the righteous (cp. Matt. xxv. 37 f.), and in the 
earnest emphasis laid upon beneficence or charity as the 
criterion of character (ébid., 34-36 ; see Plato’s Republic, 615b, 
where Zoroastrian influence has been conjectured). In the 
eschatological Yasht, xxii. 9 f., the soul of the departed faithful 
is met by a fair, bright maiden, who informs him, to his naive 
surprise, that she is his own good conscience*: “I was lovely 
and thou madest me still lovelier .... through this good 
thought, through this good speech, through this good deed of 
thine.” And what is the particular definition of the goodness 
which thus ensures a man’s entrance into future bliss? He is 
told: “ When thou wouldest see a man making derision * [of 


1 pass over the remarkable Zoroastrian anticipation of Christianity which 
meets us in its wonderful doctrine of heaven and hell as mental states and not 
localities (e.g. Yasna, xxx. 5)—a belief which deserves all Dr Mills’ glowing words 
(S. B, E., xxxi, p. xx), This was one of the glories of primitive Zoroastrianism ; 
but a tinge of abstractness probably robbed it of popularity, and its spiritual 
inward truth became externalised and degraded in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the faith. 

2 Miss Frances Power Cobbe aptly compared Bunyan’s fine vision of Mr 
Good Conscience being trysted to meet old Mr Honesty at the river of Death. 

8 Seydel (p. 266) cites a Buddhistic parallel to this. I cannot help adding 
the felicitous anticipation of Jas. i, 27 in Yasna xxxiv. 5, where Zarathustra 
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holy things] and practising idolatry, or rejecting (the poor ) 
and shutting his door [on them, cp. Luke xvi. 20 f.], then thou 
wouldest sit singing the Gathas and worshipping the good 
waters and Atar the son of Ahura Mazda, and rejoicing 
[with alms] the faithful that would come from near or far.” 
Similarly Yasht xxiv. 36: “Thou art entreated (for charity) 
by the whole of the living world, and she [i.e., the law of 
Ahura Mazda: see the striking parallel in Matt. xxv. 40] is 
ever standing at thy door in the person of thy brethren in the 
faith” (cp. Vend. iii. 35, xviii. 33 f., xix. 29, with Tobit iv. 7-11, 
and Slav. Enoch ix). | | 

Lack of space prevents me from deploying any further 
analogies and affinities of this kind, or from attempting pre- 
cisely to explain how and why such of them as represent 
Iranian influence came to their very subordinate rank inside 
the early Christian array of doctrines that bordered on demon- 
ology, angelology, and eschatology in general. But enough 
evidence has been led, I trust, to justify the present tentative 
essay. The subject of Mazdean impact on primitive Chris- 


tianity’ has been vitalised by recent researches in comparative 
religion, partly through the study of Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism, partly through the new light thrown upon the 
propaganda and diffusion of the later Mithra-cult ’ within the 
Roman Empire. The data which I have selected and sub- 


cries, “ What is your kingdom, O Mazda?” It is no ritual or material splendour 
but charity—‘to care for your poor in their suffering,” and also, from a sense 
of gratitude, to consecrate one’s soul and body to God and to God’s purposes 
(#bid., 1-2). 

1 J. Weiss, in his die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (2nd ed., 1900), pp. 30- 
35, for example, inclines now to admit that the religious dualism (see Volz: 
judische Eschatologie, 1903, sect. 23), visible in such writings as the Assumptio 
Mosis and Rev. xii., or in such sayings of Jesus as those preserved in Matt. xii. 
25-29, may have been derived from phases of the later Judaism which had 
been coloured by Persian ideas. 

2 The Teylersche Theologische Gesellschaft, at Haarlem, have just reset, 
as one of their prize-theses for 1904, the question of the relationship between 
Mithraism and the early Christian legends and beliefs, Those who cannot 
consult Cumont’s large work may find convenient résumés of it in his German 
abbreviation (published by Teubner), or in his authoritative article in Réscher’s 
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mitted bear only upon a restricted portion of the inquiry. 
Still, their bearing is a factor which is neither to be exagger- 
ated nor a priori to be waved aside. Not unfairly it may 
demand to be estimated in any historical study of Christianity’s 
genesis and growth during the first two centuries of our era. 
Fortunately, at this time of day, it is superfluous to premise 
that such researches do not necessarily presuppose, as they 
certainly do not encourage, any crude indisposition to appre- 
ciate the seal and accent of originality, of uniqueness, of 
essential independence in the spirit of primitive Christianity. 
To be convinced of the latter truth is entirely compatible 
with the sense which grows upon almost anyone who investi- 
gates the new faith in juxtaposition with Zoroastrianism or 
any other contemporary cult of the ancient world—the sense 
that even inside the valley of the New Testament certain Chris- 
tian doctrines or ideas, with charm and appeal for modern 
eyes, resemble water-lilies which, on the surface of the stream, 
lift white and golden cups to face the sunlight, while far below 


their stems are rooted in the mud and ooze brought down 
from many a distant alien soil. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
DunponaLp, AYRSHIRE. 


Lexicon d. Griech. und Rom. Mythologie, ii. 3028-3071 ; whilst Mr J. M. Robert- 
son, in his books on Christianity and Mythology and Pagan Christs, has popular- 
ised many of the leading facts in a manner which—apart altogether from his 
polemic and fantastic conclusions—must be admitted to deserve rather more 
notice than has yet been generally accorded him by English writers. 
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SOME THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY. 


ALICE GARDNER. 


‘'HE Iconoclastic Controversy is one of those theological 
conflicts which have had results in other than theological 
regions so momentous as partially to obscure the main points 
at issue. There have been many iconoclastic controversies 
in the history of religion, and there are likely to be many 
more, but that known as the Iconoclastic par excellence is 
that which was begun by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian in 
or about the year 726, and which came to an end in 842, 
on the first ‘“ Orthodoxy Sunday,” the anniversary of which 
remains as a perpetual festival in the Eastern Church.’ 


1 A few of the chief dates in the Controversy may be useful :— 

716. Accession of Leo III. (the Isaurian). 

726. First edict against images. 

729. Deposition of the Patriarch Germanus. 

741. Accession of Constantine V. (Caballinus). 

754, Iconoclastic Council at Constantinople (anathematised in 769 by 
Council of the Lateran). 

775. Accession of Leo IV. (Chazar). 

780. Irene the ex-Empress (Athenian and Iconodulist), regent for 
Constantine VI. 

787. Synod favourable to images, (Second of Nicza.) 

795. Beginning of controversy concerning Emperor's marriage. 

797. Constantine blinded. Irene sole ruler. Restoration of exiles. 

802. Irene deposed. Nicephorus I. Emperor. 

806. Controversy respecting restoration of the priest Joseph. 

811. Emperor Nicephorus killed in battle against the Bulgarians. Michael 
Rhangabe succeeds. 

813. Leo V. (the Armenian Iconoclast). 
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All historians of the Middle Ages, even the least 
ecclesiastically inclined, have been obliged to dwell on 
the results of this movement in its political results, in 
so far as it put a stop to the three-cornered game in 
Italy between Popes, Lombards, and Exarchs, and brought 
about the final catastrophe in which the Frank ended the 
unstable equilibrium by throwing his sword into the scale.’ 
Or, again, we may view the conflict as an episode in the 
rivalry of East and West, as one of the causes which, by 
breaking up European unity, opened a way for the entry of 
the Turk. And yet again, it exhibits on a large scale and in 
a clear light the antagonistic claims of the ecclesiastical and 
the secular power, especially in regions where the secular 
authority had not met with much effectual resistance from 
those who held spiritual sway. And even apart from its 
general historical bearings, the controversy attracts us by the 
striking characters of some of the leaders on both sides. 
Yet amid all the political and the dramatic interest of the 
struggle, we must not forget the principles for which it was 
maintained, seeing that they involve rival conceptions as to 
the authority of Christian tradition, the essential nature of 
Christian worship, and the most fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian creed, while beyond all this they summarise opposite 
views as to the whole manner and disposition in which human 
nature should endeavour to reach after that which is divine. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to inquire into the diffi- 
cult and obscure question as to how the iconoclastic movement 
first arose. We are told that the edict of Leo III. against 

814. Renewed persecution of Iconodulists. 

815. Partial recall of exiles. (Theodore of Studium remains a prisoner.) 

820. Murder of Leo. Michael II, succeeds. Another council proposed. 

826. Death of Theodore of Studium. 

829. Theophilus Emperor (conciliatory). 

842. Michael III. Regency of Theodora. Restoration of images. 

1 Perhaps some persons only know of the controversy from a frequently 
quoted letter, now almost universally regarded as spurious, in which Pope 
Gregory II. tells the Emperor Leo that if he were to come into the schools in 


Rome, the children would throw their books at his head. 


Vout. II.—No. 2. 24 
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images was preceded, three years earlier, by a similar move- 
ment on the part of the Caliph Jezid, and that the Emperor 
was induced to follow his example under the influence of 
Oriental heretics (especially of the Montanists) and of fanatical 
Jews. Yet we know that the earlier iconoclastic Emperors 
compelled the Montanists to be rebaptized, persecuted the 
Jews, and waged successful warfare against the Mahometans. 
Thus much of truth may lie at the bottom of the story: that 
Leo III. and Constantine V., in their wars with the Arabs, 
had come in contact with a religion which existed on a 
minimum of symbolism, asceticism, and mystic contemplation, 
and that this type of religion was proving itself excellent for 
fighting purposes. The religion of Byzantine monks, on the 
other hand, tended to withdraw from the service of the State 
that mental and moral energy just then so desperately needed. 
The popular religion of the day tended rather to multiply 
causes of verbal strife at home than to unite all parties in 
patriotic resistance to an alien foe. The irritation which 
Constantine Caballinus is said to have felt whenever he heard 
a pious or superstitious ejaculation from any of his courtiers 
may have been due to a contempt for personal timidity. 
But, so far as we can judge, the course of the innovating 
princes was determined not by a moral idea, but by motives 
of practical expediency. 

The Iconoclastic movement was notably unfavourable to 
learning, and it certainly was not propitious to art. On this 
aspect of the subject, however, we cannot now dwell,’ except to 
remark that the artistic side of the question was even less likely 
than the philosophic to meet with adequate attention from 
contemporaries. If art in the ninth century—in spite of the 
rise of Byzantine architecture—cannot be said to rank very 
high, art criticism had sunk still lower. It is a curious fact 
that in the whole controversy very little distinction is made 
between good pictures or statues and bad ones. Thus the 
Iconoclasts never urge what would seem to us a natural 

1 It has been taken up by Kondakoff, in his Histoire de (art Byzantin. 
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argument: that the best representations of which contem- 
porary art was capable could only give inadequate or even 
perverted conceptions of forms that religious feeling would 
fain clothe with majestic beauty. To them a picture, in so 
far as it was a picture, was like the original. The measure 
of success with which the artist had attained his object 
was irrelevant. But the voice of history, if the anti- 
iconoclasts could have heard it, was all on their side. 
For a religion which forbids all attempts to use imagination 
and manual skill in representing objects of veneration, must 
in time stifle all the nobler kind of art, or at least thwart and 
arrest true artistic development. The art of Mahometan 
peoples, with all its glory of colour, is lacking in form, and 
is regarded by most good critics as poor and debased. The 
defenders of images were, even from the esthetic point of 
view, not merely the preservers of the stiff Byzantine icons. 
In the principle that art can and should be hallowed to the 
service of religion, they sowed a seed that was hereafter to 
spring up into a glorious and fruitful life. , 

There is one more view of images not entirely theological 
which may be noticed before we pass on: the notion of 
pictorial representations.as a concession to the weaker brethren 
and a boon to the illiterate. This conception is well set 
forth by Gregory the Great in the frequently quoted letter 
which he wrote to Serenus, bishop of Marseilles. This prelate 
had been taking strong measures against images at least a 
hundred and twenty years before the edict of the Emperor 
Leo, and Gregory considered his conduct worthy of a 
reprimand.’ “It is one thing to adore a picture, another to 
learn, through representation in a picture, what is worthy to 
be adored. For what the faithful who read receive from 
books is given to the simple in pictures; since by them the 
ignorant are instructed in their duty, and in them the 
illiterate can read.” This view is not exactly that of the 
Greek champions of icons, who, as we shall see, take up 
1 St Greg,., lib. xi. ep. 13 
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higher grounds. And indeed, when Gregory of Nyssa could 
be quoted‘ as to the tears which arose to his eyes in contem- 
plating a sacred picture, it seemed improper to relegate such 
pictures to the conditions of aids for the weak and ignorant. 

The arguments of the iconodulists are, of course, to be 
found in a multitude of patristic writers, and recur with 
tedious monotony. It is generally impossible to say of any 
disputant that the line which he follows is peculiarly his own. 
There is, however, some ground for preferring to study their 
arguments as set forth first in the writings of John the 
Damascene, and afterwards, more completely, in those of 
Theodore the Studite, whom Schwarzlose calls? “ Der 
Scholastiker der Bilder.” Both of these men represent the 
cause of monasticism and of learning. John of Damascus, 
also called Mansur, had been well instructed, according to his 
biographer,’ in all Greek learning, though it must be allowed 
that his description of the Greek sects or schools does not show 
a deep and first-hand knowledge of their greatest representa- 
tives. Thus he writes of the and 
his account of the Platonists would make them socialists after 
the fashion of Plato’s Republic. Yet he wrote an elaborate 
Dialectica, and also an account of one hundred heresies, 
prevalent in his own or in earlier days. As seen through the 
haze of pious romance which gathered about his person, the 
Damascene appears even more as monk than as philosopher. 
He refused, it was said, all the enticing offers of the Caliph 
who ruled over Syria in order that he might lead a monastic 
life in Palestine. His opposition to the iconoclasts began 
early, and was based on firmly laid theological principles. 

A yet more attractive and commanding figure is that of 
Theodore of Studium.* Born of an official father and an 

1 By Theod. Stud., lib, ii. ep. 36. 

2 Der Bilderstreit, kap. iv. s. 180. 

3 Viz., John of Jerusalem. The biography is in the first volume of the 
Migne edition of John of Damascus. 


4 See his two biographies in Migne,—especially that by Michael the 
Monk. For his arguments against the iconoclasts see especially his three 
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ascetically pious mother, and trained by an uncle who was 
always in opposition to the ruling authorities, Theodore united 
the characteristics of a recluse, a diplomatist, a leader, and a 
dialectician—yet above all things he was a theologian. As 
controversialist, he is not above the fierce tone of his times. 
Some of the disputes in which he was involved were about 
matters that seem at first sight trivial and personal. Thus his 
second exile was the result of his objection to the restoration, 
without sufficient canonical penance, of the miserable priest who 
had been used as cat’s-paw by the Patriarch Tarasius to cele- 
brate the illegal marriage of Constantine VI. But even there 
Theodore was asserting a principle, and to his puritanic cast of 
mind no principle was indifferent. His greatness as organiser 
appears in the fortunes of the two monasteries over which he 
presided in succession — Saccudio in Bithynia, and Studium 
in Constantinople. His catechetical addresses to his monks are 
a perpetual trumpet call to toil, to fasting, to prayer, to suffer- 
ing, resonant with stern and triumphant joy. But he appears 
greater still and more versatile in his voluminous correspondence. 
His respect for reason marks him as a Greek. In no letter is 
he more scathing than in one’ addressed to a presumptuous 
young member of his flock who had plunged into the arena 
of the conflict without the equipments of grammar and 
philosophy, and who was using and misusing the technical 
terms of the controversy without an adequate appreciation of 
their significance. He was not, however, a stickler for mere 
verbal definition. His enemies accused him of the heresy of 
the Gnosimachi—one of the sects described by John of 
Damascus, which seems to have been based on some kind of 
supposition that theological disputes are futile, and that “he 
can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” This charge was 
Antirrhetical Discourses, and among his letters lib. i. 35, 65, 161, 199, ete.,— 
though in all his writings the thought of the icons and of the indignity to 


which they are subjected is never far from his mind. Theodore is the subject 
of a monograph by C. H. Thomas, Leipzig, 1892. See also Marin: De caenobio 
Studio, Paris, 1897. 

1 Lib. ii. ep. 151. 
24a 
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made when his opposition was on a moral question, that of 
the Emperor’s marriage, but it may be said that the image 
question was equally a moral one to him. His opponents 
did not differ from him in the articles of the creed which they 
accepted. But their principles of action seemed to him to 
be inconsistent with the doctrines underlying the formule they 
professed, while he and his followers were ready to suffer all 
things for the sake of righteousness and truth. 

The main interest of the theological defence made for the 
sacred pictures by John, Theodore, and the others seems to 
lie in three points. Their views involved: first, an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture according to the spirit rather than the letter, 
with a respect for tradition such as might perhaps be said 
to involve belief in a progressive revelation; secondly, an 
assertion of the humanity of Christ, which, as they said, 
the iconoclasts would practically deny ; and thirdly, incomplete 
in development, yet discernible beneath the phrases and 
thoughts of the protagonists, is the mystic or sacramental view 
of the universe, the conception borrowed by Greek Fathers 
from Neo-Platonic philosophers, that the whole sensible 
world is a reflex, or, in a sense, the image of a world super- 
sensual and divine. Let us look a little at these three points 
in order. 

(1) Any reader of John and of Theodore will observe that 
they are supporters of tradition and accretion as against a 
literal interpretation of Scripture texts, delivered once for all. 
In reply to those who urged the Second Commandment as 
prohibiting images, John of Damascus* quoted the words of 
St Paul: “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
Similarly Theodore, in answer to the objection that the 
Scriptures do not enjoin any reverence to the image of Christ, 
points out how many other practices and beliefs of Christians 
are not directly based on biblical commands and statements. 
These principles might, of course, be carried much further than 
was contemplated by those who at that time set them forth, and 

¥ Contra Icon., i. 5. 
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indeed it is not clear what kind of authority they would accept 
without appeal. In two of Theodore’s letters’ the arguments 
are based on four grounds: Nature, Patristic writings, Decrees 
of Synods, and Universal custom. The Fathers most 
frequently quoted are Basil and the two Greek Gregories. The 
citations from the Areopagitic writings will concern us later 
on. Passages brought forward on the other side are some- 
times rejected as spurious, or as coming from theologians of i 
doubtful orthodoxy, though certainly the quotations made by f 
the iconodulists themselves are in many cases diverted from 
their primary significance, or are derived from treatises of 
uncertain authorship. Decrees of councils are often cited, 
notably the eighty-second of the Quinisext or Trullan Synod, 
which ordered that crucifixes should henceforward bear the 
human figure of Christ, not, as formerly, that of the Lamb. 
But no synod seems to have been regarded as binding in its 
acts unless supported by the five great patriarchs*; and where 
these are divided, we have a diffusion of powers fatal to any 
consistent theory of conciliar authority. In the interpretation 
of Scripture, scope was allowed for the exercise of human 
reason. ‘Thus the present force of the Second Commandment 
was modified by an attempt to go back to the original inter- 
pretation of the Commandment, which was to prevent the 
worship of the creature rather than the, Creator, and the 
setting up of false gods. The icons, it was said, were not 
liable in either respect to lead men astray, and the prohibition 
had no force with regard to images of the incarnate Logos. ; 
The charge of idolatry was met in two ways: by a distinction f 
between Aarpéia and zpooxdvyors, and by an explanation of the 
act of worship as directed to one Divine Object only. The 
text: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him 
only shalt thou serve” was appropriately quoted, though the 


1 In lib. ii. 72 to Nicolas, and in ii. 199 to the Emperors, of which the 
latter is an expansion of the former, if both are genuine. a 
? Thus Basil is often quoted as author of Barlaam and Joasaph. 4 
Of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 
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interpretation may seem somewhat forced. There is as yet 
no notion of one infallible interpretation of Holy Writ. Even 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, however strongly 
asserted by Theodore in his campaign against imperial claims, 
appears to differ rather in degree than in kind from the dignity 
of the other four patriarchs, whose co-operation he anxiously 
sought to secure. One negative point as to the seat of 
authority comes out clearly: it does not rest with the secular 
power. Yet when the secular power intervenes in favour of 
orthodoxy, it is not reminded of its limitations. 

(2) Far more interesting and important is the position 
taken up by John, Theodore, and the other iconodulists with 
regard to the doctrine of the Incarnation, which, as they con- 
tended, was practically denied by the opposite party. The 
arguments of their opponents point to a field of conceptions in 
which the real humanity of Christ had no place. In fact, 
the phraseology and many of the views of all the writers of the 
time show that though Monophysitism had been crushed, yet 
the human and historical element in Christianity had retired 
into the background of the religious consciousness. The title 
ade\pdbeos given to St James, and the tenacity with which, in 
opposition to the Nestorians, men clung to the name Qeoréxos, 
as applied to the Virgin, show this tendency on the physical 
side. In all thought concerning the intellectual and moral 
being of Jesus, there seemed even less trace of a natural 
humanity. Yet so long as some craftsmen endeavoured, to 
the best of their ability, to represent pictorially the events of 
the Saviour’s life, the world could not entirely lose the sense 
that He had grown up from infancy to manhood and had 
endured pain and death. To deny the right to represent such 
events was to withdraw the conception of Christ from all con- 
nection with human life. So it was regarded by John, 
Theodore, and their fellow-combatants. The arguments they 
used may seem to us too self-evident to need stating. It may 
appear to us impossible for any man in his senses to doubt 
whether human existence does or does not involve the posses- 
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sion of a body under conditions of space and time, and having 
three dimensions, or whether visibility does or does not imply 
possibility of pictorial representation. Again, it may seem a 
waste of logical subtlety to insist that the fact of bearing a 
personal name must imply something more precise than generic 
existence ; that Christ could not be adequately described as 
‘man in general,’ xa0ddov avOpwos, seeing that He was one 
particular man. But here the Iconoclasts had to be withstood 
in the same manner as the Manichees, or rather, the doctrinal 
basis of Iconoclasm, so far as it existed, is borrowed from that 
source, and Manichezism always dies hard. John of Damascus, 
in a very un-Platonic passage, reproaches those who despise 
matter, which is, after all, a creature of God. With the 
boldness of a Greek Father, he converts the great proposition 
of the Fourth Gospel into 7 d\dyos yéyover.' To Theodore 
the question is one of supreme importance. If, after employ- 
ing many modes of argument, he finally falls back on denun- 
ciation, and declares “if any man denies Christ depicted in the 
body (circumscribed or zepvypamrés is the more frequent word) 
let him be anathema,” he is moved not by petty spite but by 
deep indignation. With his conception of Christianity as 
an imitation of Christ,? and with the constant memory of 
“Christ made like unto us,” he felt that in this question 
of possible “circumscription” his personal religion was at 
stake. 

It may be noticed that the arguments both for and against 
the use of icons representing Christ had no force as applied to 
the pictures and statues of saints and martyrs, which were 
equally prohibited by the imperial edict. It is certainly the 
case that these icons of undoubted human creatures do not 
figure very largely in the controversy, though, as we shall see, 
they are by no means left out. The indignation felt by the 
iconodulists against those who would remove the images of 


1 “The Flesh was made Word.” John Dam, De Imag., Orat. i. 4. 
2 obdey ody GAXo éoriv xpioriaves pipnpa Kal 
Lib. ii. ep. 122. 
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saints was directed chiefly to the glory of Christ. The icono- 
clasts were more severely rebuked for depriving the Lord of 
His attendant ministers than for refusing to good and great 
men the honour that they deserved from posterity. 

(3) But there is yet another aspect of the controversy 
which possesses great and permanent interest. Some passages 
of the Scriptures or the Fathers quoted by the image-defenders 
seem to have nothing to do with the matter in hand, except in 
the way of parable. They deal, in fact, with icons of a very 
different kind from any that emperors or soldiers could cut 
down from walls or from pedestals, that the people who 
passed by could salute or spurn. Yet those who cited those 
passages were well aware that even the most sacred of the 
Byzantine icons stood or fell with the conception of the 
whole material world as a figure and type of that which is 
spiritual; with the belief that through symbolic representa- 
tions the’ human soul can attain to the contemplation of 
the Divine Glory. 

This theory of the universe was not derived by our eighth 
and ninth century theologians directly from its Platonic or 
even from Neo-Platonic sources, but from those of the Greek 
Fathers, who had drunk from the ancient wells without imbib- 
ing any doctrine of a suspicious kind. John of Damascus was, 
as we have seen, anything but a Platonist. Theodore was 
much read in philosophy, but it is not easy to say whether he 
had ever handled any Platonic works in their original form. 
He may or may not have read that splendid passage at the 
end of the Zimeus: “'This universe hath come into being 
living and visible, the image of its maker, most fair and perfect, 
even this one and only-begotten world that is.”? But we 
cannot regard him either as a diligent student or as a Christian 
interpreter of the doctrine of Ideas. Yet, as we have seen, he 
greatly respected the authority of the Greek Fathers, including 


1 Mr Archer-Hind’s translation, p. 345. If the other reading (voyrod for 
mo.ntov) be adopted, we have a yet closer approximation to Neo-Platonic ideas, 
both Pagan and Christian. 
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that of the mysterious pseudonymous writer who, more than 
any other, opened a channel from Platonic thought and imagi- 
nation to medieval theology, Dionysius the Areopagite. 

Perhaps the services rendered by the Neo-Platonists to 
Hellenic thought in its later phases and to Christian doctrine 
in its early development have hardly met with adequate 
appreciation. Their elaborate and complex system, with 
its vague Oriental accretions, the want of actuality it presented 
to practical minds like Augustine’s, the ease with which it lent 
itself to manifold abuses, have obscured the fact that those 
who devised it were at least consistent in maintaining two 
great principles, which, during that period, were but feebly 
held in most of the schools and sects. These were: the 
limitations of the human intellect, especially in relation to the 
transcendent nature of Divinity, and—closely allied to this—the 
spiritual education afforded by religious symbolism. If, as 
Dionysius was constantly saying, the Deity can never be 
correctly described except in negative terms, still man, who is 
made in the Divine Image, may receive through sensible 
things some impression of the supersensual, which are, for him, 
of the nature of revelation. Thus in this philosophy all 
ecclesiastical institutions are sacramental in character, and all 
human virtue and strength partakes of a symbolic nature, 
since it is what it is only in so far as it shadows forth that 
Divine glory which was chiefly manifested in the Incarnation 
of the Logos. 

It would be very misleading to say that this mystic 
theology had been adopted by the Studites or by any of their 
companions. Theodore can hardly have read the treatise “ On 
the Divine Names,” or his theology would have borne some 
trace of it. Yet he regarded Dionysius, and rightly, as one of 
the greatest champions of the cause he had so much at heart. 
However far removed from orthodox Christian thought, the 
Dionysian writings were respected among ecclesiastics because 
of the basis they gave to the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. And 
among the iconodulists they held an exalted rank, because they 
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assigned to images’ an indispensable function in the spiritual 
life of man. 

It may be said that so extensive a connotation as must 
needs be given to the word eixav or image in order to surround 
it with the halo which it wears in the mystical theology would 
have spoiled it for controversial purposes. But Theodore at 
least would not have objected to such an extension of its mean- 
ing. He would have applied the term image both to natural 
emanations which possess the qualities of their source—like 
the rays of the sun—and to works of conscious imitative art. 
In both cases “the archetype appears in the image.” When 
he speaks of Christ as having an artificial image,’ he seems to 
mean by the word that combination of physical properties 
which makes sensual perception possible. The passage most 
frequently quoted in favour of the icons is that from St 
Basil’s treatise De Spiritu Sancto, in which he says: 7 THs 
eikdvos Tyst) emt TO TpwTdtuTov avaBaiver,® which is applied in 
the first place to the relation of the Son to the Father, but is 
evidently transferable to other kinds of relations between 
image and archetype. Theodore charges the iconoclasts with 


inconsistency because they reverence certain symbols of a 


non-imitative kind—such as the eucharistic elements, the 
cross, the book of the Gospels—whilst they forbid the erection 
of pictures and statues. If his opponents had been well read 
in Neo-Platonism, they might have retorted that both 
Christians like Dionysius and Pagans like Julian had dwelt on 
the special advantage of 75 dvdpuouov in symbols, as leading the 
mind to rise to the thing signified rather than to rest contented 
with thesign. To this the modern anthropologist might answer 
that fetishism is a lower and more primitive form of religion than 
idolatry. But we must not expect controversialists always to 
see the full bearing of the principles which they assert. 


1 The word cixwy is used very sparingly by Dionysius, but its equivalents 
are constantly recurring. 

2 Especially in Antirrheticus iii. 

’ The honour paid to the Image ascends to the Prototype. 
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The relation between prototype and image is thus regarded 
by Theodore as an exceedingly intimate one. It does not 
amount to unity in essence (ovaia), though it generally involves 
identity of name. Thus we say of the picture of a palm tree, 
“this is a palm”; of the effigy on a coin, “this is the king” ; 
and so forth. Here we seem to have some foreshadowing of 
the advent of Nominalism. For the controversialist’s purpose 
the close connection is important, because it obviates the 
necessity of distinguishing between image and prototype as 
separate objects of worship. The worship is one—that of the 
prototype—while the reverence paid to the image is only 
relative (oxerixy). Thus it was easy to refute a charge brought 
against the iconodulists, that in venerating the image of 
Christ they added a fourth person to the Trinity. 

It may be observed that Theodore fully allows to his 
opponents the impropriety of attempting any imitative or even 
symbolic representation of the Deity, except as revealed in the 
human Christ. The popular mode of depicting a T'rinita would 
have been as repulsive to his feelings as to those of the staunchest 
Protestant. He even disapproved the practice of artistically re- 
presenting certain personified attributes of the Divine Nature.’ 
Symbol-making run riot was altogether out of keeping with 
his religious ideas. But he seems to have recognised some 
symbolical element in all religious act and ritual. This ritual 
was regarded as a divine gift toman. Even in the early Jewish 
history, the Almighty had instructed His people by means of 
visible signs. Thus John of Damascus says: Airés 6 Geds tparov 
éroinoev eixdva.” For God created man to be His image, and 
by images was man first instructed in his duties towards God. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that the image-defenders 
always occupied such high ground. They were capable of 
descending to the level of the multitude, and of telling puerile 
stories about wonder-working pictures and terrible retributions 
on sacrilegious scoffers. But their party was a large and varied 
one, and it was no easy task to keep it together. 

1 Lib. i. ep. 17. 2 Lib. ii. ep. 67. 
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In fact, both parties in this controversy seem to have com- 
bined heterogeneous elements. On the one hand we have 
zealots for an unattainable purity and simplicity of worship 
working with secularists impatient of any recognition of 
religion in morals or in art. On the other, we see votaries 
of the most grovelling superstitions allied with high-souled 
philosophers, to whom the Image of the Invisible is the one 
object to be sought through all earthly shows. Whether or no 
the alliance was conscious we cannot tell. We have a curious 
instance of it in a letter from Theodore of Studium’ to a 
certain John the Spatharius, who had taken a statue of St 
Demetrius to act as a sponsor for his child. The act, which 
seemed to the iconoclasts an instance of degraded superstition, 
was praised by Theodore as showing a faith worthy to rank 
with that of the Centurion in the Gospel. For the Centurion 
believed in the power of a divinely uttered word to heal 
without bodily touch, while the Spatharius believes in the power 
of the Martyr, as prototype, to act through his image. How 
much of materialism may have been blended with this spiritual 
faith is a doubtful question fit for the modern psychologist. 

Yet let us give honour where honour is due. John of 
Damascus, Germanus of Constantinople, Theodore of Studium, 
Theophanes the Historian—these and many more were willing 
to suffer persecution or even death for their convictions. And 
some at least of their convictions were well worth dying for. 
The man who is zealously faithful through good and evil 
fortune to one side of the truth may sometimes show a 
nobler character and do more good to mankind than he who 
maintains a calm attachment to a perfectly reasonable cause. 
The defeat of the iconoclasts may seem to have strengthened 
the tendency to materialism which degrades the religious 
life. Yet, looked at more closely, was not the cause of the 
images at that juncture the cause also of the most purely 


spiritual faculties of man ? 
ALICE GARDNER. 
Newnuam Co.iece, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Contra Icon., ii. 
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rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


DR EDWARD CAIRD ON ST PAUL’S ANTITHESES. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1903, p. 1.) 


Dr Carrp has given a very keen analysis of the psychology of St Paul in 
his recent article on “St Paul and the Idea of Evolution.” The writer 
does not present St Paul’s idea of evolution, but rather his own idea of St 
Paul’s evolution. And the Master of Balliol considers that St Paul was 
unjust to his own past when he described the change wrought in him at 
his conversion, and that he exaggerated the difference between the Law and 
the Gospel. 

Dr Caird is a consistent advocate of the development of religion 
Holding that unity and continuity lie deeper than differences and con- 
tradictions in life and history, he is led to believe that St Paul was 
mistaken in drawing the sharp contrasts found in his autobiographical 
passages, and in his comparisons of Judaism and Christianity. 

From the general position of the evolution of religion, this critical 
examination of St Paul’s mental “limitations” is suggestive and satis- 
factory. The continuity of the two Covenants is thereby emphasised. A 
broader platform is provided for meeting modern Jewish scholarship than 
is found in the antagonistic declarations of St Paul. And Dr Caird’s 
position also suggests a proper reaction from the exaggerated estimate of 
the Pauline forms of thought found, for example, in Bernard’s Progress of 
Doctrine. 

To establish his point, Dr Caird draws a broad indictment against a 
great class of minds, and St Paul is really presented as a conspicuous 
example of this influential, but erring, band. This is the class of “ anti- 
thetic writers,” and their error lies in “ massing their facts under opposite 
and contrasted points of view.” In an apt illustration Dr Caird says that 
these writers illuminate their subject, not with “clear impartial sunlight,” 
but rather as by “an electric beam which throws an intense brilliance 
upon certain of the elements of existence and leaves the rest in shadow.” 
So it would seem that these “ antithetic” minds present truth in a series 
375 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal.’ Criticism of any article will, as a 
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of artificially forced and exaggerated contrasts. St Paul, at least, must 
do so, for “his primary thought is always of division and antagonism.” 

It is a question whether Dr Caird’s class of antithetic writers may not 
prove to be so large as to include all writers, even the critics of antithesis. 
For, in the last analysis, antithesis is not the distinctive mark of a limited 
class of minds, but a necessary form or category of thought itself. 

Can anything of truth or morality be known except by relation and 
contrast? Can good be known as good except in contradistinction from 
evil? The knowledge of both good and evil has ever come from the 
forbidden act. Thought is definite and realistic in proportion to its 
sensitiveness to diversity and contrast. The accusation against St Paul 
that he thinks in antitheses may only be testimony to the fact that he 
really thinks. 

In the opening of this article, the Master of Balliol is himself found 
in the class of “antithetic writers.” For a very sharp contrast is drawn 
between Christ’s attitude towards Judaism and St Paul’s. Christ (says Dr 
Caird) regarded the transition from Judaism as a growth, in which each 
stage continuously passes into the next, and as a movement toward a 
higher and stricter fulfilment of the law. St Paul, on the other hand, 
viewed the transition as a drama, accompanied by opposition, collision, and 
revolution. While this striking antithesis illuminates the argument, 
possibly the light which it throws on the subject resembles an “ electric 
beam ” more than “impartial sunlight.” At any rate, the contrast shows 
how easy it is to fall into antithetic modes of thought, even when arguing 
against the limitations of antithetic writers. 

But it is at least debatable whether the attitude of Christ toward 
Judaism was not as antithetic as that of St Paul. The Sermon on the 
Mount is full of contrasts between what “ ye have heard that it hath been 
said,” and what “I say unto you.” Almost all of the beatitudes are 
contradictions of conventional religious thought. Christ’s words abound 
in intentionally exaggerated statements. And looking at the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, St John is more radically antithetic, even dualistic, than 
St Paul. 

But granting the necessity for antithesis in thought, it may be held 
that the question at issue pertains to the abuse, or over-use, of this mode 
of thinking. The question then becomes merely one of proportion or 
propriety, and may perhaps be stated thus: Did St Paul indulge in ex- 
treme or exaggerated statements as to the differences between the Law 
and the Gospel, and between “Saul” the Pharisee and “Paul” the 
Christian, to the neglect or obscuration of the underlying continuity 
beneath the contrasts? It may be granted that this basal continuity is 
often assumed and not always clearly expressed, but the reason for this 
is obvious—the conscious purpose of his argument is to emphasise the 
importance of the distinctions. St Paul certainly never doubted his own 
continuous, personal identity, although he undoubtedly considered the 
change wrought in him on the Damascus road as both abrupt and revolu- 
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t tionary. St Paul also assumed the historic progression or evolution from 
the Law to the Gospel, as Dr Caird, in the last pages of his article, is 

t not reluctant to recognise. 

. It is, however, no easy matter to determine whether a statement of 

d contrasts is exaggerated or not. For to each mind this question is deter- 
mined by one’s personal position and perspective. Scylla and Charybdis 

d appear to Afneas in direst contrast, when he stands between the two. To 

m a distant shepherd on the Sicilian shore, Scylla and Charybdis melt to- 

e gether in a mellow haze of synthesis. So, when Dr Caird declares that 

ts St Paul was mistaken in his interpretation of his own experiences, it is 

al not necessary for us to decide which of the two is correct. An impartial 

1e jury of plain men would probably bring in a verdict for St Paul. But 
it is clear, at any rate, that Dr Caird is looking at St Paul’s life from a 

id very different perspective-point from that occupied by the Apostle him- 

m self. It is also clear that distance does not necessarily lend omniscience 

dr to the view, and that sharpness of antithesis is not always exaggeration. 

ch It may only be the proof that the soul is actually between the issues 

a contrasted, and not standing impartially aloof. 

d, Dr Caird is willing to admit that St Paul has high companionship in 

nd his class of antithetic writers. Along with the Apostle he finds Aschylus, 

rt, St Augustine, Dante, Milton, Luther, and Pascal. In the contrasted 

ric group of impartial, contemplative intelligences, he names Homer, Shake- 

ws speare, and Goethe. If one chose to be wrong with St Paul, he, need not 

ng be ashamed of his associates. Suppose we enlarge the band of the devotees 
of antithesis. History presents a myriad candidates, drawn from every 

rd age and land. Zoroaster, St John, Savonarola, Knox, Jonathan Edwards, 

che Carlyle—these are all hopelessly antithetic. The impartial advocates of 

en “sunlight” can never match them in numbers or in power. St Paul has 

are on his side well-nigh every name that stands for righteousness, and that . 

nd is significant in the development of religion. The reason for this is plain. 

ta- Ethics is essentially dualistic, while speculative philosophy inclines toward 

1an monism. Just so far, therefore, as a writer is moved by ethical motives 
rather than by speculative ideals, he tends inevitably to view all life and 

eld history as a series of deep, if not irreconcilable, contrasts. 

ode Henry Goopwin Smiru. 

or Lane SEMINARY, 

ex- Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 

aw 

the 

y is ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA IV. (Otp TxsramMent). 

oo (Hibbert Journal, October 1908, pp. 177-183.) 

wn I rutty recognise Mr Herford’s kind intention towards the Encyclopedia 

the Biblica as a thing with a life of its own which he would not willingly mar. 

olu- Still, as an intimate friend of that living thing, which cannot speak for 
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itself, I venture to say that it can hardly accept such kindness without 
a protest that something more is requisite. Kindness and fairness are two 
different things, and it is fairness in which Mr Herford’s article (which 
I only refer to as representing a numerous class) seems to me to be 
conspicuously deficient. Malice prepense I am sure there is none; Mr 
Herford is but acting according to his judgment of what a review ought to 
be, and according to his idea of the situation of Biblical criticism. I am 
sorry that he has written it, partly because it may make it more difficult 
for him to turn round on a future day. 

As I conceive the functions of a reviewer of a critical work, he has 
first of all to set forth the point of view and the object of the work, and to 
state whether the point of view is well maintained, and the object in any 
high degree achieved. Next, if his own point of view differs, he has to 
mention it, and to show how much more fully the object might have been 
attained had this better point of view been adopted. And lastly, if the 
work noticed has any originality, the reviewer ought, in justice to himself, 
to give a few specimens of the superior results to be reached by his own 
better mode of criticism. It is of course not necessary that every review 
should be mechanically divided into three parts. But the spirit of this 
threefold division should, I venture to think, always be perceptible. I 
believe that it always was so in the reviews of the fairest critic known to 
me—Abraham Kuenen. 

I cannot see this spirit in Mr Herford’s article. It is only by patiently 
entering into an unfamiliar point of view, and working as hard at it as if 
it were a new language or branch of science, that injustice can be avoided. 
Mr Herford will hardly claim to have done this. In the forefront of his 
article he puts an attempt to turn my own critical methods into ridicule. 
But how can this be done without having previously learned what these 
methods are, and what the constructive results of the application of these 
methods have been? Mr Herford is really no better than Dr Salmond, 
who, in the Critical Review for July, actually credits the present writer 
with applying the textual methods of Dr Winckler. He appears to have 
no accurate conception of the state in which the textual criticism of the 
Old Testament is, and of the urgent necessity for continuing the work of 
eminent predecessors. I refuse to be drawn by any of my reviewers into a 
criticism of individual scholars who have worked on the old system; and 
with a considerable deduction from his general estimate of the Massoretic 
text, and apart from questionable details, I can accept the last section of 
Mr Burkitt’s article “'Text and Version:” as a good account of things so 
far as it goes, which is in my own eyes not stinted praise. But “hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further,” is not to be said to any historical study, 
and progress is not to be vetoed on the implied ground that certain scholars 
have summed up all that can be said at the present time to be worth putting 
before teachers and students of the Old Testament subjects. 

The question at issue is not how to correct this or that probably 
corrupt passage, but how to renovate a group of critical structures forming 
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together the history of the old Israelitish and Jewish life, in accordance 
with new facts. These facts are not all before us, but many are, and by 
a study of the phenomena of the Hebrew text which has been more special 
than—so far as I know—any other living scholar has as yet made, I have 
been able to discover some of those which most affect the textual basis of 
the historical study referred to. These new facts, as well as the facts of 
history and archeology due to Assyriologists and others, had to be made 
use of, however imperfectly, in the new Encyclopedia. The editors of 
this work have set forth the idea of their work in the general preface. An 
encyclopedia such as Biblical teachers and students require to-day is one 
which represents the present state of Biblical research; it is in fact a 
substitute for the best oral teaching, not only of the ordinary class-room, 
but of the Seminar. It will, of course, contain much that is derived from 
predecessors, but its most honourable distinction will be that it introduces 
the student into the workshop of original investigators. No genuine 
investigator can dream of ignoring the scholarship of the past, but no 
truly progressive scholar can fail to apply new methods as well as old 
in the treatment of problems which had not emerged in the time of his 
predecessors. Hence an Encyclopedia of the Bible fitted for progressive 
students in our day will contain much that is new. The new will often 
not be completely true, but it will be on the line of truth, and to wish to 
supersede it by theories which are not less hypothetical and take account 
of fewer facts, is no proof of wisdom. 

I venture to lay some emphasis on the provisional character of most 
conclusions respecting the great Biblical problems. As fresh evidence 
appears, critical results must of necessity be modified. My chief complaint 
of Mr Herford and those of his fellow-reviewers in England who may fitly 
be called scholars, is that they cannot bear the critical dogmas of their 
school to be called in question. They must, however, be called in question, 
and it is better that this should be done by one who, with whatever 
tendencies to critical “extravagance,” formerly belonged to their own 
school, than by an outsider. The present writer has no desire to propound 
new dogmas, but he must be allowed to state the conclusions to which his 
own researches have led him. These conclusions are based on facts which 
cannot be wholly denied, and though they are doubtless capable of much 
improvement, and in so far as they deal with political events need the 
corroboration of external evidence, yet in the main seem to give us a clue 
to the earlier Hebrew tradition. To say the very best, they are critical ; 
and if we take up any of the current handbooks of Israelitish history and 
examine their statements, we shall be struck by the scanty range of the 
criticism applied both to the form and to the substance of the Hebrew 
texts. If my reviewers can solve the new problems, let them do so, and 
from no one shall they receive a more attentive audience than from the 
present writer. But let them see to it that their criticism is not less but 
more searching, not less but more disinterested. 
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DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A MIRACULOUS BIRTH. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1903.) 


In one respect Mr Beeby’s article may be hailed with satisfaction even by 
those most opposed to the position for which it contends, and that is, that 
it helps to bring the doctrine of the Virgin Birth into direct relation with 
the idea of objective revelation and Church authority. It has been 
customary for “liberal,” but generally orthodox, theologians to regard the 
acceptance of that doctrine by the Church, and its embodiment in the 
Creed, as merely the crude expression of a sound intuition,—an expression 
which, though not literally true, does not commit the consciousness of the 
divine society, with the documents to which it appeals, to any material 
error, or invalidate its testimony to substantial truths. But Mr Beeby 
maintains that this doctrine militates against the vital fact of Christ’s 
perfect humanity ; and surely he is right,—if the Virgin Birth is the crude 
miracle it is held by opponents to be. ' There is here no neutral ground of 
harmless speculation. If this particular tenet will not fit into the scheme 
of truth, its inclusion can only strain and dislocate the whole structure. 
If it be not a fact, its fitness can only be maintained on a basis of mis- 
conceptions which cannot be harmless and isolated. If it be not a fact, 
then serious and material error has found its way into the primary deposit 
of the Church’s faith. Of course, this will be no difficulty to many, and I 
have no comment to make upon it here. Only let not the significance of 
the question be missed. 

But to proceed to the point under discussion. Mr Beeby, it seems to 
me, shows at the outset his failure to grasp its real bearings. He begins 
with miracles in general, and impugns the idea of them altogether. Now 
there is no need to discuss what he says about miracles, because its 
relevance depends upon the sense in which the miraculous birth can be 
called a miracle. Is it, in fact, properly so called? Mr Illingworth says 
(truly, I think) that the Incarnation is not strictly a miracle, because 
ex hypothesi it could only be expected to happen once; and the same 
must therefore be said of the physical occurrence through which it is 
recorded to have taken place. It was abnormal only in the sense in which 
Redemption was abnormal ; and for those who accept the fact of Redemp- 
tion, the only reasonable course is, not to argue from below upwards, but to 
ask whether or no the unique spiritual movement should prepare us to 
expect a unique physical phenomenon. Whether Mr Beeby’s conclusion is 
right or wrong, his procedure is unsound. 

He quotes Bishop Gore’s words : “‘ Humanity in its ordinary course could 
not have produced a sinless man.” On which he unwarrantably comments : 
“Nature is apparently conceived as acting and producing apart from God.” 
But what the words really express is simply that such production would not 
be natural—that Nature (that is, God) must be expected to take an extra- 
ordinary course in producing this extraordinary result. Of course, if Mr 
Beeby does not accept the testimony of the Christian conscience, when it 
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declares that sin has infected the very humanity in each of us, the springs of 
life in the race itself, he will not admit such a proposition. But this I pass 
by, my object in this paper being merely to point out, as against Mr Beeby, 
the real significance of the doctrine he attacks, not to maintain its plausi- 
bility when considered apart from the doctrinal system to which it belongs. 

Mr Beeby is faced by the fact of the first manifestation of life on the 
earth, which he admits was an “exceptional and unusual event.” But, 
he adds, “it did not happen suddenly by a Divine interposition ; it arose 
out of the ordinary course of Nature’s laws and operations.” So too the 
first appearance of man ; this “ by the hypothesis did not require a miracle 
in the sense in which a miracle is asserted of the introduction of Christ 
into the world.” This distinction appears to me absolutely unreal. No 
doubt we do not usually speak of these events as miracles, but that simply 
shows that an exceptional event is not necessarily external to the normal 
course of Nature, but of a piece with it, and this Mr Beeby explicitly 
admits. But why not allow the application to the Virgin Birth? The 
objection to so doing rests on the sharp distinction between a new 
departure that takes place “ within the order of Nature” and one which 
is “ miraculous.” But what has become of Mr Beeby’s anxiety to vindicate 
the Divine immanence? If all Nature is simply God in action, shall an 
event be rejected as a mere “ miracle,” because by its very character it 
points directly to the agency of God? What intelligible meaning can be 
attached to the phrase “within the order of Nature,” except “ within the 
sphere of Divine action regarded as a coherent whole?” And that the 
doctrine he impugns introduces any incoherence, he does not prove, but 
merely assumes. And such an assumption is quite invalidated, as it seems 
to me, by a consideration already urged, namely, the uniqueness ex 
hypothesi of the alleged occurrence—invalidated, that is, except upon presup- 
positions which perhaps even Mr Beeby would not entertain. It is only with 
narrow and question-begging theories of evolution that the doctrine refuses 
to come to terms. Evolution, except in forms which philosophy as well 
as religion condemns, has full recognition from the Christian standpoint, 
which views all things in the unity of God; but a theory of evolution which, 
drawn from the lower categories, claims to dominate the higher, is an 
inversion of the true order, and stands self-condemned from the outset. 

But now let us pass to the second division of the article. Mr Beeby 
urges that Christ was physically and intellectually limited, and that owing 
to “the intimate connection between the spirit character and the physical 
organism,” His moral nature must also have been limited: thus we read 
that He “learned obedience.” And “ such an account of Christ’s life in the 
flesh seems quite inconsistent with the conception of it as the simple 
unfolding of an already perfect nature.” Now this is an old question, and 
it is strange that Mr Beeby should have ignored—however little he might 
approve of—the common-sense answer to it. In what sense was Christ 
imperfect ? Not in the sense that there were in Him any seeds of evil. 
Sensual sins, evil temper, and the like, even in the germ, it would be 
25a 
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blasphemy for a Christian to attribute to Christ. And if Mr Beeby holds 
that the liability to commit such sins is inseparable from human nature 
as such, and not a consequence of its fall, I can only repeat that my object 
is not to decide between the claims of two widely sundered systems of 
theology. Of course, it is easy enough to show the inconsistency of the 
doctrine in question with certain views of sin that are now widely current. 

The temptation that our Lord undoubtedly faced was not a temptation 
to anything that the most perfect spiritual instinct could condemn as 
inherently evil. ‘There was nothing in the character of His temptations 
which implied any antecedent imperfection except of a negative kind, 
anything like the defiled tastes, the blunted spiritual instincts, the unholy 
disposition, which the race has acquired, and the ordinary child inherits. 

But this brings us nearer to the root of the matter. Mr Beeby now raises 
the whole question of our Lord’s Person. ‘When my mind is directed to 
a beginning of the life in time and space, known in human experience, and 
understood in science, the statement that the human life came out of the 
half-life of a single parent represents nothing to my mind.” Nor to any- 
one else’s. Ex hypothest the life of Christ, His personal being, did not 
“ come out of ” the life of Mary. His birth was the “ becoming flesh” of 
the eternal Son of God, the Logos: it was “the taking of the manhood 
into God.” Perhaps Mr Beeby would deny the pre-existence; but it is 
futile merely to ignore it, when attacking a doctrine which presupposes it. 

Then Mr Beeby goes on to object to the attribution to our Lord of a 
half-humanity, a nature differing organically in some vague sense from ours ; 
for such a consequence, he holds, is involved in the idea of the Virgin Birth. 

Now, I have two remarks to make upon this. Firstly, Mr Beeby is not 
consistent in bringing forward such an objection. He has already deprived 
himself of the right to do so, by classing the Virgin Birth as a miracle. 
He might as well say of the Feeding of the Multitudes that the bread so 
produced could not have been ordinary bread. In dealing with an alleged 
miracle, whatever you may think of it, you are not entitled to say that the 
action performed must have produced such and such a result. To say that 
the product of such a birth would be a demi-god is to place the event back 
again into the order of nature, where the effects of given causes can be 
estimated beforehand. Mr Beeby may adopt either of his methods of 
attack, but not both. 

But, secondly, we can do without this argumentum ad hominem. For 
the idea that our Lord’s human nature, if conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
must, as such, be on a different plane from ours, whatever support it may 
receive, or seem to receive, from so honoured a theologian as Bishop Gore, 
is by no means necessary. And here again we find Mr Beeby, after his 
almost pantheistic commencement, falling back on a deistic presupposition. 
What ! are God and man so alien that the personal entrance of God into 
the sphere of human life must involve the production of a half-human 
demi-god? Shall the Logos take upon Him a human organism, and enter 
the earthly environment, and yet not be fully man? What then is man? 
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To supply what particular element was a male parent required, when the 
Logos became flesh ? | { 
Of course this raises the question of the connection between the Virgin of 
Birth and the Johannine statement of the Incarnation ; but, though it is A 
a tempting subject to deal with, it would take us outside the scope of this 4 
article. a 
At this point it may not be amiss to quote a striking remark of Charles an 
Secrétan : “ Does not the man represent individual initiative, progress, the W 
particular, in human society; and the woman, tradition, continuity, the a 
general, the species? The Saviour could not be the son of this or that man ag 
in particular; He had to be the son of humanity.” (Quoted by Godet, 
Gospel Collection and St Matthew, p. 233.) This, at least, must be 
insisted on: granted the Catholic conception of the Lord’s Person, we 
already believe what is really essential in the birth narratives, and need 
therefore find no fundamental difficulty in accepting them. We are for- 
bidden by the Law of Sufficient Reason to assign such an effect to the 
ordinary cause of human generation. And to suppose a subsidiary inter- 
vention of Divine grace would be not only inadequate, but a crude hypo- "4 
thesis really deserving of Mr Beeby’s censure. hd 
Mr Beeby’s own theology, I am quite prepared to admit, does not 
require the Virgin Birth. But let him first get rid of the theology that 
does. Nay, let him first understand it. “I cannot but think,” he says, 
“that the most anxiously orthodox theologians must often experience a 
strong wish that they might be able to say, ‘See what Nature has pro- 
duced! Not a theoretical Nature apart from God, but Nature as we 
know it, instinct with Divine Power, has produced Christ. He was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world; God predestined Him, a 
kind of first-fruits, that is, best fruits, of creation’... . the foretaste 
and prophecy of what God will do ‘at last far off, at last to all,’ for all 
men and for all humanity.” I venture to take upon myself to say that 
orthodox theologians have no such hankering. Christianity for them 
brings assurance because it resolves a spiritual and logical contradiction, a 
deadlock in the very data of conscience ; because it pledges Redemption by 
accomplishing it; because it has shown them the key of hope at the 
bottom of the lowest pit of pessimism: and those on whose hearts such a 
religion has laid hold, have no need for the crutch that Mr Beeby offers 
for their faith. 


A. R. Wuatety. 
MANCHESTER. 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1903, p. 704.) 


Farner Ernetrep Taunton in the last issue of this Journal publishes an 
interesting answer to my paper on the Liberal Catholic Movement, but 
out of the four pages of printed matter covered by his article only one is 
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devoted to the task of replying to me, and the other three are filled up 
with speculations of his own concerning a novel system of Educated 
Catholicism. 

Father Taunton glories in the accident of birth, whereby he is entitled 
to call himself “an hereditary Catholic,” and refers to me as “a convert 
received after the very smallest amount of instruction.” This apparent 
attempt to deride converts strikes one as being rather illogical, when we 
consider how very few “born” Catholics have signally distinguished 
themselves in England during the last sixty years. Not enough in numbers, 
I venture to assert, as can be counted on the fingers of one hand. What 
names have the “ born” Catholics to array against such as Newman, Ward, 
Spencer, Manning, Allies, Faber, Morris, Dalgairns, Mivart, Maturin, 
Lord Brampton, and the late Lord Bute? The intellectual superiority, 
therefore, is surely on the side of the converts, without whose accession the 
Church of Rome in our midst would be occupying to-day a very insig- 
nificant position. Moreover, when Father Taunton stigmatises me as 
“received after the very smallest instruction,” he hazards a conjecture 
which is incorrect. 

“Mr Sidney,” says Father Taunton, “seems to be at sea altogether 
about the subject of Infallibility and Anglican Orders,” but he makes no 
attempt whatever to show how or why I am at sea, and starts off on 
another tack altogether. Now, so far from regarding myself as being at 
sea concerning these two questions, I am even bold enough to quote below 
one or two additions to the extracts which I made in my previous article 
from the works of modern Catholic writers, whose views on the subject of 
Infallibility tend to prove that the decision of the Vatican Council of 1870 
was, and is, looked upon as “a mistake” by the majority of the Roman 
clergy engaged on the English Mission. The earlier editions of that 
widely-circulated and official “Catechism” compiled by Father Stephen 
Keenan, in answer to the question “ Must not Catholics believe the Pope in 
himself to be infallible?” say “No: this is a Protestant invention ; it is no 
article of the Catholic faith; no decision of his can oblige, under pain of 
heresy, unless it be received and enforced by the teaching body; that is, 
by the Bishops of the Church.” Again, the Irish Catholic Bishops, shortly 
before the passage of the Emancipation Act, in a “ Pastoral Address to 
the Clergy and Laity of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland,” stated 
“on oath their belief that it is not an article of the Catholic Faith, 
neither are they hereby required to believe, that the Pope is infallible.” 
The Roman Catholic Church has, therefore, somewhat changed her 
doctrine since 1870, if up to that date, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Catholics were actually allowed to believe that the theory of Papal 
Infallibility was “a Protestant invention!” No wonder then that 
Father Taunton has omitted to answer me upon this point, except by 
an unsupported “ipse diait,” for it is manifest that, in the words of Mr 
Gladstone, by the decree of 1870, “ Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of ‘Semper Eadem ’ a policy of violence and change in faith.” Well, 
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indeed, might the late Lord Acton protest (when asked if the decision of 
the Vatican Council would cause him to turn Protestant) “ Why should I 
change my religion because the Pope has changed his”! Father Taunton 
too, has, in his biography of Cardinal Wolsey, expressed himself on this 
very point in somewhat strange language. “Wolsey,” he writes, “knew 
that in the immediate action of the Episcopate lies the strength of the 
Church. He would have had but little sympathy with those who try to 
exalt the Papacy at the cost of the Episcopate. The greatest Pope of 
the Renascence, Nicholas V., had said the Roman pontiffs had extended 
their authority too far, and had left no jurisdiction to other Bishops.” 

With regard to my criticisms on the procedure adopted by the Holy 
See in the election of English Bishops, Father Taunton, after claiming 
that my ideas on this question are erroneous, asserts that “ Canon law is 
a subject which it would be unfair to expect an ordinary layman to 
know anything about.” Here speaks the priest! Laymen must not 
be allowed to speak, or learn for themselves, about the internal affairs of 
their Church, but must, as in pre-Reformation days, rest content with 
obtaining such information as the clergy may choose to give them from 
time to time. But why a layman should not be competent to master 
the intricacies of canon law, I fail to comprehend! In refutation of 
Father Taunton’s surmise that in only one instance known to him has 
Rome refused to ratify the choice of the English electors, I can but reply 
that, if the latest news from the Vatican be reported correctly in our daily 
press, a prominent cardinal has had the candour to confess that the process 
of listening to the recommendations from England has always been regarded 
at headquarters as merely formal, and that the Holy See has really consti- 
tuted hoth the jury and the judge. During even the negotiations which 
immediately preceded the appointment of a successor to Cardinal Vaughan, 
the excellent candidate selected was the one by far the least favoured by 
the English electors, and the courageous efforts of ™ monks to capture 
the arch-diocese ended in defeat. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention that I must plead guilty, in my 
former article, to having used rather too harsh a term in referring to the 
scandal associated with the existence of “ bogus relics.” I should not have 
used such a word as “sale.” Many English churches and religious houses, 
however, like those on the Continent, contain relics of dubious authenticity. 
Pieces of the wood of the “'True Cross” abound, and the noise of the merri- 
ment occasioned by the discovery that the bones of a Saxon king, deposited 
with extraordinary ceremonial at Arundel, were not genuine, has hardly yet 
died away. The excessive veneration of “ relics” constitutes, indeed, one 
of the most degrading and distressing features of Roman Catholicism, and 
by Liberal Catholics the cult is as much abhorred to-day as it was by 
Erasmus and Colet of old. 


SIDNEY. 
Lonpon. 
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Autour @un petit livre.—Alfred Loisy.—Paris : 
Alphonse Picard et fils, 1903. 


L’Evangile et [ Eglise, the “ petit livre” of the present work, was con- 
demned, it will be remembered, in January 1903, by the Archbishop of 
Paris, after consultation with a commission of theologians, on the ground 
that it had been published without “the Jmprimatur required by the laws 
of the Church,” and was calculated “seriously to trouble the faith of 
Catholics in certain fundamental truths of their religion,—in particular, 
the authority of scripture and tradition, the Divinity of Jesus Christ and 
His infallible knowledge, the redemption wrought by His death, His 
resurrection, the Eucharist, and the divine institution of the Papacy and 
the Episcopate.” Seven other French bishops—in all, eight out of eighty- 
four—prohibited the book in their dioceses. Rome took no action in the 
matter. The author withdrew neither his book nor his opinions. He 
postponed, however, indefinitely a second edition, which was in the press ; 
and, his object having been to defend on historical grounds, and against 
Protestant criticism, the very tenets which he was accused of attacking, 
he explained his position in a letter to the Archbishop. “Il va de soi 
que je condamne et réprouve toutes les erreurs que l’on a pu déduire de 
mon livre, en se placant, pour l’interpréter, 4 un point de vue tout différent 
de celui ou j’avais di me mettre et m’étais mis pour le composer.” By some 
this “retractation” was thought insufficient; by others excessive. The 
fact is—and surely it is sufficiently obvious—that it was not a retractation 
at all. It was a disavowal of certain conclusions drawn from the book by 
those who had mistaken an essay in historical construction for a theological 
treatise ; and an act of deference to the authority of the Archbishop, which, 
in itself—whatever may be thought of the propriety of its exercise—was 
beyond question. M. Loisy could have done neither less nor more. 
Between this and then, the book—now once more in circulation—and 
its author have been the object of a persistent and acrimonious attack 
to which “the Jmprimatur required by the laws of the Church” has not 
been refused. M. Loisy’s orthodoxy, and even his good faith, have been 
called in question. “Ses flottements,” says a clerical writer quoted with 
386 
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approval by Cardinal Perraud, “ produisent sur le lecteur quelque chose 
d’analogue au mal de mer.” His Eminence enlarges on the pleasant 
simile. ‘On voit trouble, on a la nausée, on se sent mal au coeur,—et le 
reste... .” Humour of this description is the strong point of his 
assailants. One thing they have not attempted—but it is the unum 
necessariwm : to dispute his facts. In view of these personalities M. Loisy 
has at last broken silence. His reply is not an apology: neither he nor 
his book needs an apology. It is a discussion in greater detail of certain 
subjects touched on only in the former volume,—the Biblical question in 
general ; the Synoptic problem, and that presented by the Fourth Gospel ; 
the Divinity of Christ ; the foundation and authority of the Church; the 
origin and content of dogma; the institution of the sacraments; and a 
comment on the reception given to the previous work. 

The preface in which this comment is contained offers a marked contrast 
to the author’s habitual style. Ordinarily his style is impersonal almost to 
coldness. The reserve is unbroken; one is brought into contact with the 
writer, not with the man. Here every line is instinct with feeling. The 
reader is conscious of the emotions—pity, indignation, amazement,—at work 
under the impassive exterior ; the 

“ ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso.” 
“Car, il faut bien le dire une fois pour toutes, c’était un sort terrible, 
il y a quinze ou vingt ans, que celui d’un prétre appelé a étudier et a 
pratiquer scientifiquement lexégese biblique, si ce prétre avait lesprit 
ouvert et la parole sincére. . . . Spectacle peu glorieux pour PEglise de 
France que celui de cette poursuite ot les travailleurs désinteréssés semblent 
traqués comme des bétes dangereuses! Depuis une dizaine d’années, sans 
appui du cété au monde, qui aurait pourtant quelque raison de les soutenir, 
ils lévent les yeux vers les trénes od siégent les Evéques préposés par 
lEsprit-Saint au gouvernement de I’Kglise de Dieu : sous la croix pectorale 
n’y a-t-il pas le coeur d’un pére, et sous la mitre dor lintelligence d’un 
docteur? Ils se demandent si ces princes de la sainte cité ne compatiront 
pas 4 leur angoisse, sils n’encourageront pas leurs efforts, s’ils ne com- 
prendront pas les aspirations du siécle qui marche, laissant lEglise loin 
derriére lui. A des rares et honorables exceptions prés, ceux qui sont assis 
sur les trénes restent immobiles et froids, comme si le prétre homme de 
science leur était devenu étranger et suspect. I] ne leur vient méme en 
pensée de l’interroger. ‘Un évéque ne discute pas, il ne réfute pas, il 
condamne.”” And these men are the successors of the apostles, the 
representatives of the Good Shepherd Christ. ‘ Credibile est, quia ineptum 
est; certum est, quia impossibile est.” The faith of those who, knowing 
them, believe it, borders on the heroic. It is “ the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

The main lines of M. Loisy’s teaching have been described in this 
Journal : the sharp distinction between theory and fact, the abstract and 
the concrete ; and the insistence on the relativity of human knowledge as 
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such, revealed as well as natural, dogma and dogmatic formula as well as 
perception. These, with the principle of development, constitute his 
philosophy of religion: truth, morality, religion, are dynamic, not static ; 
they are always becoming, they never are. Professor Harnack—to whose 
influence among Catholics he bears remarkable testimony (pp. 1-6)—takes, 
he thinks, Lutheran theory for evangelical fact ; after the fashion, mutatis 
mutandis, of Catholic theologians who, confounding fact with formula, 
falsify the one and empty the other of content; while, by their denial of 
evolution in religion, they make the Roman system too tight for men to 
breathe in; the overstrained bow snaps. Harnack’s theology is neither so 
individualistic nor so incompatible with Catholicism, taken largely, as M. 
Loisy supposes. ‘Das Evangelium kann sich mit allem verbinden, was 
nicht Siinde ist . . . ja mit dem Papste, wenn dieser sich nur nicht in 
das Evangelium setzte” (D. G. I. 305); and his own significant definition 
of the teaching Church—“la conscience collective et permanente du 
christianisme vivant ” (p. 59)—might serve as the basis of a common under- 
standing. But the Harnacks and Loisys are few. On both sides, among 
leaders and rank and file alike, the presuppositions of a Formula of 
Concord are wanting: the union of hearts and understandings must 
precede that of hands. 

The conclusions of scientific theology with regard to the origin of 
Christian doctrines and institutions are startling to traditional orthodoxy. 
But these conclusivus, based as they are on history, are passing slowly but 
surely out of the province of opinion into that of fact. They are no 
longer seriously disputed : a retrospect over the last two generations shows 
an unbroken advance all along the line. On points of detail, differences 
exist among scholars; but these are matter of domestic, not of foreign, 
policy: the substantial issue is no longer between criticism and tradition, 
but between those who know and those who do not know. What is open 
to question is the bearing of these conclusions on religion. It is not 
surprising that a tendency to Naturalism should have characterised the 
generation on which the conviction of the inadequacy of the traditional 
standpoint forced itself. Newly acquired knowledge is apt to be seen out 
of focus ; in religion, as elsewhere, novelty is often error, on account of the 
“ refraction,” as Newman calls it, with which it enters into the mind. 
But as men accustom themselves to this refraction the illusion is discounted. 
The merit of the Ritschlian school, in particular, is to have dissociated 
philosophy from religion, theory, even legitimate theory, from fact. It is 
because Harnack, more than any one man, has made this distinction 
living that he seems to so many of us the greatest religious teacher of our 
generation : he has taught us at once to know and to believe. The truth 
appears to be that the facts on which theology rests are, in themselves, 
indifferent to this or that theology ; they may be made to support any, or 
none. For faith and science differ in content as in origin. Their relation- 
ship to one another is negative: it is enough—but it is essential—that 
there shall be no contradiction between the two. M. Loisy has done for 
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Catholicism what Harnack has done for that Wesen des Christentums which 
is common to Protestantism and Catholicism. He has done it with singular 
ability, with singular sincerity, and with singular success. He is the one 
writer of our time who has stated the Catholic position scientifically, 
showing its sufficient reason in history and in the human mind. From 
this point of view his writings are of the first importance; no criticism of 
Catholicism can be taken seriously which leaves them out of account. 
Whether they commend themselves to the authorities, or the average 
opinion, of his Church is a matter of small importance : ultimate acceptance, 
not immediate popularity, is the test of truth. But while he has shown 
that Catholicism is, in itself, a possible, perhaps a legitimate interpretation 
of the facts, he has not shown that it is their only legitimate interpretation. 
The Gospel, when all allowance has been made for the time and place colour 
which necessarily enter into it, is sufficiently recognisable: an interpreta- 
tion which obscures it, or identifies it with alien matter, is “ another Gospel 
which is not another.” Neither of the two great divisions of Christianity 
is beyond reproach in this respect. Protestantism, though not necessarily 
individualistic, has a tendency to degenerate into individualism, and 
so lose sight of the social side of the Gospel: Catholicism, though 
not necessarily “another Gospel,” has a tendency to become one— 
to make the word of God of none effect by its traditions, to sub- 
stitute the letter that killeth for the spirit that giveth life. “Le 
développement d’un tel régime a pu se justifier par le besoin d’une barriére 
contre l’anarchie théologique et I’émiettement individualiste du christian- 
isme protestant. I] n’en préte pas moins facilement 4 de graves incon- 
vénients ; oppression des individus, obstacle au mouvement scientifique et 
4 toutes les formes du travail libre qui est le principal agent du progrés 
humain” (p. 183). Such causes as these brought about the Reformation, 
and constitute the raison @étre of the Reformed Churches. The ideas for 
which these stand have their place in religion, to which truth is as essential 
as tradition, and movement as law. A Christianity which shall unite these 
elements, found too often in separation, which shall be neither of Paul nor 
Apollos nor Cephas, but of Christ—this is what M. Loisy discerns and 
pleads for. They mistake him, be they who they may, who regard his 
work as one of negation: “bien loin d’étre une ceuvre de scepticisme et de 
mort, le petit livre était une ceuvre d’espérance et de vie. A peine avait- 
il un régard pour ce qui décline et s’en va, pour des choses qui ne sont ni 
lEvangile ni le Catholicisme, a savoir la fausse apologétique de la Bible, les 
Vies de Notre-Seigneur qui ne sont pas des histoires de Jésus, l'Eglise 
politique, la superstition de la formule, le mécanisme rituel. Ce qu’i 

contemplait, ce qu'il montrait vivant dans le passé bien compris, et 
impérissable dans lavenir que tout croyant sincére doit préparer, c’était 
la Bible, ceuvre divine dont une critique respectueuse pénétre le secret et 
révélera de plus en plus la grandeur; c’était le Christ, dans la simplicité 
de son existence terrestre, o etaient cachés les trésors de la Divinité, et 
dans la puissance infinie de son action permanente, ot ces trésors viennent 
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successivement au jour; c’était I’Eglise catholique et romaine, cité 
spirituelle, patrie des ames, foyer perpétuel de justice, de vérité et de 
saintété; c’était la foi des siécles, toujours la méme et toujours nouvelle, 
et sachant se reconnaitre dans tout ce qui est vrai; c’était 'immense vie 
du culte chrétien, qu’anime l’esprit de Jésus. Le petit livre était, malgré 
ses défauts, et dans son aridité didactique, un hommage au Christ-Dieu, et 
a l'Eglise, corps vivant du Christ immortel ” (p. 21). 


Romanws. 


Les Religions @ Autorité et la Religion de [ Esprit.—Auguste Sabatier.— 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1903.1 


Or this posthumous work of the late Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in the University of Paris it may in all seriousness be affirmed 
that it will mark a step of progress in the interpretation of religious experi- 
ence. It is unnecessary here to enter upon any discussion of that new 
theological school, Symbolo-fideism, of which Dean Sabatier was one of the 
founders and its most convincing exponent. Professor Stevens of Yale 
University, in his interesting study of “ Auguste Sabatier and the Paris 
School of Theology” in Vol. I. of the Hibbert Journal, has sufficiently 
covered that ground, and many English readers are familiar with Sabatier’s 
Outlines of a Philvsuphy of Religion, from which the present volume issues 
as a flower from its stem. Though it makes no allusion, except in the 
preface, to the previous treatise, all the strong argument of the introduc- 
tory chapters of the present volume is based upon the Outlines. 

The method of this work is the method of that which preceded it, 
historical and psychological ; its foundation, as stated in the opening words, 
is the position that “in religion the really grave matter is not opposing 
doctrines but antagonistic methods.” The method of historic Christianity 
has been the method of authority; the method of Christ was autonomy, 
the liberty of the human spirit. Autonomy is the necessary basis of any 
true advance in religious experience; but here at the outset Sabatier 
guards his position (p. 3). “'To say that the mind is autonomous is not to 
hold that it is not subject to law, but to say that it finds the ultimate 
norm of its ideas and acts, not outside of but within itself, in its very con- 
stitution.” Therefore, the consent of oneself to oneself is the first condition 
and the foundation of certitude. Such a position justifies the historic 
method of criticism ; the failure to apprehend this has carried distress and 
distrust into the camp of Christian believers. To set fear at rest, and to 
redeem theology from the fatal inconsistencies of the method of authority, 
is the purpose of the book. “In the eyes of the majority the problem ot 
authority becomes a question of life or death for theology, and even for 
religion . . . . Let us first of all point out to troubled minds that a 


1 An English translation of this work will be published immediately by Messrs 
Williams & Norgate, and form a volume of the “ Theological Translation Library.’”—Ed. 
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change of method does not necessarily entail the destruction of a science. 
The latter can disappear only if the object of its study vanishes. Now, 
the religious phenomenon is the permanent object of theology. . . . The 
experimental method destroyed the astrology and physics of ancient days, 
but it created a new physics and a new astronomy. Why should the 
same method, introduced into theology, not have the same fruitful and 
rejuvenating effect ? And if this transformation is not logically impossible, 
why should it not be justified to the Christian conscience as well as to 
philosophy and history? ‘To this question the studies collected in this 
volume are meant to reply, and for this radical revolution it is their 
purpose to prepare.” 

Professor Stevens has told us how Sabatier safeguards religious experience 
from the vagaries and instability of excessive individualism, of extreme 
self-consciousness, which seem to be inherent in a system of autonomy. 
“ We control and complete these convictions [born of the inner witness of 
the Spirit] by the witness of the Spirit in the believing community ”: or, 
as Sabatier here expresses it (p. 14), “ Humanity does not exist outside of 
or apart from the individual, nor the individual apart from humanity.” 
And again (p. 15): “Social authority and individual autonomy are not 
more hostile and can no more legitimately be opposed to one another, than 
the final destiny of man to that of humanity.” The religion of the Spirit 
thus gains objectivity and has a true criterion. “ Individuality does not 
exhaust the phenomena of consciousness. In every consciousness there is 
a new principle of unification, the germ of an order grander and more 
beautiful than a material order maintained by physical laws.” 

The history of the Christian consciousness, the order unfolded from this 
germ, is the history of the Christian Church regarded from the view point 
of psychology. The natural expression of this order will be the religion of 
the Spirit. But “it must be clearly understood that the passage from one 
system to another has as its inevitable condition the passing from the 
animal life to the life of the Spirit. ... As the'reptile may not hope 
to soar in upper air before growing wings and becoming a bird, so the 
man who continues to live a merely animal life may not aspire to a true 
autonomy. . . . The animal can but serve or disappear.” 

The limits of space forbid a detailed examination of Books I. and 
IL, about two-thirds of the whole work, devoted respectively to a critical 
history of the dogmas of authority in Roman Catholicism and in 
Protestantism. Both the Church, which is the Roman Catholic basis of 
authority, and the Bible, which is the basis of authority in Protestantism, 
are necessary to Christianity. They are powers of fact, they have been 
“the form and matter of divine truth,” and are therefore aids to faith. 
Their pedagogical value is beyond cavil, as this examination shows with 
singular clearness, but their divine authority is another question, and 
entirely proper for critical discussion : “ Every dogma has a history, and its 
history is its judge.” 

A peculiarly admirable feature of Sabatier’s study is the close connec- 
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tion established between the historic and the psychologic development of 
Christianity. Church history is the history of a psychological evolution, 
that of the religious consciousness, leading to the ultimate Christianity, 
which is religion as Jesus Christ practised and taught it, the religion 
of the Spirit. 

Another feature of the historical study is its spirit of sympathy, as large 
as its sense for logical cause and effect is acute. “ History resembles but 
does not repeat itself,” says Sabatier, and he shows how the authority of the 
Church in Roman Catholicism and of the Bible in Protestantism were alike 
natural developments from original conditions, with the difference, that 
while the dogma of Papal infallibility was the logical and necessary outcome 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of authority, that of the infallibility of 
the Bible can by no process of logic be deduced from the premisses of 
Protestantism, but is in fact an anti-protestant dogma reflecting the 
influence of Romanism. 

The conclusion reached is this (pp. 400-402): The Roman Catholic 
system of authority triumphed with the Vatican decree. The Protestant 
system of authority has gone to pieces. But we are not to judge these 
events by appearances. Catholicism is in fact dying of its victory; 
Protestantism is rejuvenated by its defeat. The attempt to fasten upon 
the latter the external authority of an infallible Bible has failed, because 
it is inconsistent with Protestantism. Luther and Calvin distinctly 
recognised the Christian consciousness as autonomous. Protestantism 
cannot take up the yoke which is only a survival of the deeply imprinted 
influence of Catholicism. It has only “the alternative of going back to 
Catholicism, or of rising up joyfully and manfully to the religion of the 
Spirit. The near future will reveal the choice.” 

Unquestionably there will be many in both branches of the Christian 
Church who will take exception to Sabatier’s conclusions as to the ultimate 
outcome of any system of external authority. Criticism from either side, 
however, will but serve to draw attention to the irrefragable character of 
his historic premisses. Scarcely a statement stands unauthenticated by 
evidence. The constant reference to authorities is only less important 
than the relevancy of the citations and the justice of the inferences drawn 
from them, the latter leading to conclusions which seem to be irresistible 
when considered in a spirit of fairness. 

In Book III., which embodies Sabatier’s appreciation of the religion 
founded by Jesus, and his prevision of the contents of that religion for which 
the experience of nineteen centuries has prepared the Christian conscious- 
ness of the twentieth, the method is the same as that of the first two books. 
It is a close and critical study of the documents from which we learn the 
character of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus was the founder of the religion 
of the Spirit, but not by bringing to man a new doctrine of God. His 
notion of God was that of the Old Testament. The new element in his 
teaching was the insistence upon the inward attitude of man toward God. 
By this inward attitude the title Father, already applied in the Old Testa- 
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ment, “became the proper name of God.” But herein was not a shadow 
of metaphysical monopoly or exclusiveness. Being revealed to Jesus as 
Father, God was so revealed to men in general. The guide, strength and 
sustainer which Jesus gave to his disciples was the Spirit of the Father, 
that abode in him and would abide in them. The dogma which makes a 
metaphysical entity of the Holy Spirit paralyses that spirit and thwarts its 
dynamic influence in the Christian life. In the Old Testament as in the 
New there was represented the divine principle in the human soul, the 
immanent influence of the living God. In the dogma of the Trinity God 
has become transcendent, separate from the world and needing a mediating 
organ—Church or Scripture—to reveal him; and Christians who claim to 
be led by the Holy Spirit are suspected as mystics. 

Jesus himself, however, claimed a real authority, and the chapter 
(ii. of Book III.) in which the character of that authority is examined, 
presents an instance of searching historical and psychological analysis. 
The authority of Jesus was not only that of his teaching, but also that 
of his person, so far as the latter incarnates itself in his Gospel and in 
the conquering charm of his love. Like the authority of God it was internal, 
moral, and by that fact sovereign ; the authority of the Spirit which giveth 
life. Here the crucial question (p. 455), “In what sense is the person 
of Christ the object of Christian faith and love?” is subjected to a 
thorough treatment to which it is impossible to do more than allude, but 
which is summed up in the God-consciousness of Jesus, the shining forth 
of the presence of God in him. 

Admitting, however, that the personal religion ot Jesus was all inward, 
with no external authority, does this apply to sinful man? Sabatier’s 
answer is (p. 459) that the Gospel blots out sin and redeems sinners. 
Yet this gives no ground for the position of “mystical anarchists” like 
Tolstoy. The solidarity of humanity forbids such an error. Christian 
institutions stand on the Christian principle of the duty of the strong to help 
the weak ; but to substitute them for the authority of God, and to assume 
that they are mediators between him and the human soul, is anti-Christian. 

There is nothing mystical in the religion of the Spirit. The Spirit 
which Jesus promised to his disciples is the most historically determined 
power imaginable (p. 464). “It is the Spirit of the Father which was in 
Jesus Christ, and it manifests itself as a spirit of truth, of moral 
sincerity, of perfect righteousness, and of universal love of others.” It is 
the Spirit of Jesus by which he remains ever present with his own. 'There- 
fore, everyone who claims the Spirit may be judged by the conformity of 
his inspiration with the inspiration of Christ. 

What place, then, has the New Testament, if it is not the supreme 
authority of the Christian? Sabatier safeguards its importance while 
disputing its supreme authority. It is the charter of the religion of the 
Spirit, the witness of the new covenant, promised by Jeremiah, and “ forever 
concluded between God and man in the very consciousness of Jesus Christ ” 
(p. 467). “The divine law . . . . put in organic relations with the human 
Vou. II.—No. 2. 26 
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conscience, . . . the ancient heteronomy becoming autonomy, the moral 
ideal ceasing to be a commandment of despair and menace, the holiness of 
Jehovah appearing more august under the form of the love of the heavenly 
Father, the faith and confidence of the child becoming an inward light, 
a secret force which from within outwards renews the soul, exalts its 
powers, and sanctifies the whole life ; this is the new gospel, the religion of 
the Spirit.” Thus is apostolic Christianity presented from cover to cover of 
the New Testament. 

The central contention of all that follows is that inspiration is the 
note of the Christian life everywhere, at all times. The criterion of 
revelation is not that it is found in a book or in a church, but that it must 
be able to repeat and continue itself as an actual revelation and an inward 
experience in the consciousness of every Christian. Peter at Pentecost so 
insists (p. 471): “That which had been the privilege of a few has become 
the right of all. . . . The Church and theology have singularly fallen from 
this high position. Having reduced inspiration to the theory of intellectual 
infallibility, they have separated it from the Christian life, forgetting that 
the gift of the Spirit which regenerates and enlightens is organically bound 
up with the living faith of all Christians.” 

The Christian is one who has received the Spirit as a life principle 
(p. 474). “There is no simple addition of human and divine forces in the 
Christian life. The Spirit of God identifies itself with the human Me, 
penetrating and animating it ; God individualises himself, so to speak, in the 
new moral person which he creates. It is a sort of metamorphosis, and, if 
the word be permitted, of trans-substantiation, operative in the human 
being. From carnal the latter becomes spiritual. A ‘new man’ emanates 
from the old man, by a creative act of the Spirit of God.” 

Sabatier admits that his is a new religious ideal, but justifies it 
historically. Furthermore, this ideal is by no means opposed to theology. 
“ Nothing,” he says, “appears to be more urgent than the constitution of a 
truly scientific theology.” Doubtless he would not have endorsed the 
recent utterance of Dr Francis Patton of Princeton University, that as 
between life and dogma, the latter is more an essential of Christianity than 
the former ; but while elaborating that distinction between faith and belief 
which is fundamental to his Symbolo-fideistic system, Sabatier strongly 
insists upon the importance of a sound theology. A penetrating chapter, 
abounding in acute analysis and illuminating interpretations, is devoted to 
a study of the “content of the religion of the Spirit,” and another to 
“ Scientific theology, its matter and method,” with a view to the theological 
construction which in the development of the religious consciousness he 
deems to have now first become possible. These chapters show that the 
religion of the Spirit does not hang in the air as a mere subjective 

experience, but is closely related to history and to scientific thought. But 
scientific theology must be the intellectual expression of a true Christian ex- 
perience, which is explicable and translatable by it (p. 544). “I am aware 
that for souls foreign to the inner life, the words Christian experience repre- 
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sent something vague and indefinite. . . . Far from being vague and obscure, 
Christian experience is for every consciousness that has known it something 
morally very clear, strongly determined, which every such an one finds not only 
in himself but also . . . . in the inner life of all Christians great or small, 
illustrious or obscure, in all ages, in the collective soul of all Christendom. 
This experience first arose in the consciousness of Jesus Christ, and thence 
was propagated to every consciousness which inherits from him. . . . The 
wholly religious and moral content of the filial consciousness of Christ 
constitutes and determines what in Christian language is called the Spirit 
of Christ, as the Spirit of God in the history of humanity.” 

The Christian consciousness is formed by the antithesis of the sense of 
moral separation from God and that of a happy reconciliation with him. 


The passage from the one to the other is the passage from darkness to light, . 


from death to life, and the religious consciousness of Christ, becoming ours, 
works in us this change, which is a true moral resurrection. The analysis 
of the sense of sin is especially interesting, examining as it does the meta- 
physical as well as the moral cause of the conflict between man and God. 
It is complemented by a study of the development of the notion of God, 
the metaphysical conception in the early thought of him as the Strong God 
(5x), the moral conception in the later recognition of him as the Covenant 
God ( m7 ), leading up to the spiritual apprehension of him as the God of 
love, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in which both antitheses 
are resolved in the union of God and man in the person of Christ. 

Thus Sabatier answers the question whether or not, as Kuenen said, 
Christianity is simply one of the great religions of the world, “nothing 
less and nothing more.” Even Canon Liddon was reluctant to take the 
position that Christianity is certainly the ultimate religion, the highest 
possible realisation of communion with God. Sabatier has no such 
hesitation. For him the existing form of Christianity is not ultimate, 
but the Christian religion as Christ taught it is ultimate, for it is im- 
possible for the mind of man to conceive a higher'degree of communion 
with God than the perpetual indwelling of his Spirit in the human soul. 

In this profound exposition of the highest development of the religious 
ideal there are points, more or less casual, with which the reader may feel 
compelled to disagree; for example, Sabatier’s teaching in regard to the 
idea of the Kingdom of God and of the end of the world entertained by 
the apostles and even by Jesus, his view of the value of the Old Testament 
for Christians, and other matters. Be that as it may, the originality and 
suggestiveness of Sabatier’s main contentions cannot be doubted. The 
book is especially valuable for its vitality; it is marvellously alive, as 
coming from the pen of a dying man. “My work is done; I may die 
now,” said Sabatier, when he had written the last word. He died soon 
after, in April 1901, at the too early age of sixty-two. Perhaps in this 
volume he had reached the limit of his own thought, but assuredly not of the 
line of thought in which he is only a pioneer, or, more properly, a prophet. 

Seymour Hoveuron. 
New York. 
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The Religion of Plutarch.—By John Oakesmith, D.Litt. 
London : Longmans, 1902. 


Dr Oaxesmiru has an exceedingly interesting subject, and his book is a 
good sound piece of work. Necessarily he has to stop on the threshold 
of many promising inquiries. Sometimes, though seldom, he nods. For 
example, he expresses regret that Plutarch, when speaking of the paintings 
of Polygnotus at Delphi, does not take the opportunity of describing them, 
forgetful of the elaborate descriptions left us by Pausanias. Again, when 
discussing the demonology of Plutarch, he speaks of “ the ancient doctrine 
of Demons, emanating from some obscure source in antiquity,” whereas 
it is, of course, common to all mankind at a certain stage of civilisation. 
But generally he is as exact as he is suggestive. 

It will be suitable in the present place, following the excellent lead 
of Dr Oakesmith, to touch on a few of the noteworthy points in the 
history of religion which are brought before us by this study of Plutarch, 
and which deserve wide consideration. 

Dr Oakesmith in his third chapter insists on the injustice done by 
modern preachers, who, in their desire to glorify Christianity, paint in 
staring colours the wickedness of the Roman world in the days of the 
Cesars. ‘There can be no doubt that the establishment of the Empire 
had been accompanied by a strenuous moral earnestness.” Courts have 
seldom in any age been remarkable for virtue: but that the middle classes 
at the beginning of our era lived at a high level of respectability and 
civic virtue, Virgil and Lucan, Seneca and Dio Chrysostom, are witnesses, 
as well as Plutarch. 

It is quite astonishing how closely parallel many of the ethical and 
religious questions raised by Plutarch are to those for which twentieth- 
century Christians are still seeking a solution. The common cant, which 
draws a hard and fast line between Pagan and Christian ethics and beliefs, 
would not maintain itself in the mind of anyone who read Plutarch. 
Jeremy Taylor, we are told, refers to Plutarch 256 times; and a modern 
theologian who has edited the De sera numinis vindicta writes: “I am not 
aware that even Christian writers who have attempted to defend the same 
truth (of the personal character of the Divine goodness) within the same 
limits of natural theology, have been able to do anything better than to 
reaffirm Plutarch’s position, and, perhaps, amplify and _ illustrate his 
argument.” 

In Plutarch we find a very interesting mixture of monotheism and 
polytheism. The monotheism came primarily from the Greek philosophers 
who tended towards the recognition of a Deity of thought, exalted, and not 
in direct contact with men, so that a mediator of some sort was necessary. 
But Plutarch was not only a philosopher but a moralist, to whom some 
way of approach to the divine was a necessity. The way which he found 


was twofold. First, like all later Paganism, he made of the sun-god, Apollo 
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or Helios, a mediator. In Apollo the divine nature seemed to assume 
personality, and to come in contact with man through oracle and inspira- 
tion. Second, he brought in, at a lower level, the ministration of Demons 
to form a bridge between heaven and earth. 

In the treatise De E apud Delphos, Plutarch puts forth his views as 
to the higher worship of Apollo which later inspired Mithraism and the 
attempted revival of Paganism by Julian. In this treatise and in the 
De Pythie oraculis are very interesting discussions of two important 
subjects—the nature of divine inspiration and the possibility of prophecy. 
In regard to both he takes a line very similar to that of modern divines. 
“The soul is God’s instrument. Now the virtue of an instrument con- 
sists in imitating, subject to its natural limitations, the power that makes 
use of it.” So the oracles at Delphi, though divinely inspired, yet partook 
of the human weakness of the Pythian prophetess. So much for inspira- 
tion: as regards prediction, nothing exists without a cause, and thus the 
future is wrapped up in the present; so that Apollo, knowing the natural 
causes of all things, can foretell the future. Here the great difficulty 
in the theory of prophecy, the power of free-will in man, is set aside. It 
is on the side of the will that all the great philosophers of Greece are 
weak ; and this weakness prevented the schools of philosophy from ever 
becoming churches or remoulding society. 

But the defects of the Pythian oracle were in Plutarch’s view not due 
merely to the human weakness of the Pythia, but also to the intervention 
of Demons. The demonology of Plutarch is perhaps the most interesting 
point in his writings, and in a sense the most modern. For there can be no 
doubt that demonic views have of late years revived, especially among the 
spiritualists; and in the last number of the Hibbert Journal, Professor 
Stout accuses Mr Myers of reviving the theory of the guardian angel. 

Seeing how long demonic theories have held sway among men, one may 
be fairly sure of two things: first, that they are based upon actual 
experience ; and second, that they afford a popular and plausible explanation 
of facts. Among the facts, one which especially weighed with Plutarch is 
that among those inner monitions which mankind have agreed to attribute 
to a spiritual source, by no means all are good, and even those which are 
good are seldom entirely good. Turning to history, we see that the 
impulses which we commonly regard as due to a divine source are 
mingled in the recipient not only with intellectual ignorance, but even with 
baser elements. Now, as Plutarch observes, it is nothing but the most 
childish folly to look upon God as a sort of ventriloquist; but putting 
aside verbal inspiration, it is possible to regard the inferior element in 
inspiration as due either to the perversions and limitations of the human 
instrument, or as due to the spiritual intermediary, who moves between 
the perfect and omniscient divine nature and this instrument. Both of 
these explanations are found in Plutarch. He seems to think that the 
oracles, for example, are controlled by Daemons, as very few men have the 
power of direct communion with God, and those who have this power 
26a 
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become after death Demons, to communicate the divine inspirations to 
men. Thus the theory of demonic agency serves to explain how God may 
be in all respects perfect and yet be a source of imperfect inspiration to 
men. We see at once how small was the difference of belief between later 
Paganism and early Christianity, which accepted the good Demons as 
saints and angels, and evil Demons as Satan and his sprites. 

The union of monotheism with polydemonism is expressed by Plutarch 
in a fine passage quoted by Mr Oakesmith from the De Iside et Osiride: 
“There are not different gods among different peoples, not Barbarian gods 
or Greek gods, not gods of the south or gods of the north; but just as 
the sun, the moon, the earth, the sky, and the sea are common to all, but 
receive different names among different peoples, so likewise are different 
honours assigned and different invocations addressed to the gods in 
different places according to the customs there established. Yet it is 
one Reason which admonishes, and one Providence which directs, while 
subordinate powers have been appointed over all things.” 

It is interesting to examine, with Mr Oakesmith, the attitude which 
Plutarch takes towards other phases of ancient religion. As regards Myth, 
he is far less drastic than Plato, and would rather expurgate and explain 
myths of the gods than expel them from the republic. As to the 
Mysteries, he says little; he regards them as valuable for the explanation 
of some of the cruder legends: but he does not appear greatly to trust to 
them as regards the assurance of a future life. 

One wonders when the time will come when it will be possible to read 


in churches passages from the moral writings of Plutarch or the Manual 
of Epictetus, instead of such stories as those of the treachery of Jael and 
the massacres of Jehu. It is obvious that the former writings are not 
only of higher moral tone, but also far more in the line of descent of 
modern Christianity. But the history of religion proves that ritual is 
far more conservative than religious belief. 


Percy GARDNER. 
Oxrorp. 


Eleusinia: de quelques probléemes relatifs aux Mystéres & Eleusis. 
By Le Comte Goblet d’Alviella—Pp. 154. 1903. 


Tue author, who is Professor in the University of Brussels, and has 
already won reputation as a writer in the department of the comparative 
study of religion, has certainly undertaken in this monograph an am- 
bitious and important task. It has been evidently prompted by the 
intellectual movement so significant of our present age, when we are 
tending to look for the sources of Christian dogma and the origins of 
much Christian ritual in later Hellenism rather than in Judaism proper or 
in the New Testament. Count d’Alviella wishes to present to us not so 
much “a work of erudition or a complete history of the mysteries of 
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Eleusis,” as an outline of their developement, a summary of their moral 
and philosophic character, and an estimate of their “influence on the 
formation of the Christian liturgy.” His project is evidently a delicate one, 
especially in a country where ecclesiastical feeling is so intense as it is 
in Belgium. But after all, Belgium has produced, and we trust appreciates, 
M. Cumont; and Count d’Alviella disclaims any intention of theological 
polemic, and by his tact and good taste, avoids the possibility of offending 
even the most susceptible sectarianism. 

Obviously the problems that he has set himself to solve cannot be 
handled with authority, even in outline, except by those who have been 
willing to devote themselves to an arduous and critical research both into 
the Hellenic and Christian evidence. But classic and theologic scholar- 
ship are not often combined in sufficient power to deal adequately with 
both. The present treatise shows considerable learning on both sides of 
the question; and Hellenists, as well as other students of early religion, 
will be glad to have the author’s opinion concerning some of the leading 
problems that arise about Eleusis. The statement of these occupies by 
far the larger part of the work; yet, even so, the space that he allows 
himself for their exposition is very limited; so that much has to be 
omitted, and many controversial judgments are passed without adequate 
argumentation, as for instance on the Thracian origin of Eleusis and on 
the personality of Iacchos. The main conclusions of his study may 
be summarised thus: the “Eleusinia” were originally “sacra gentilicia™ 
of certain Eleusinian families of Thracian descent in the prehistoric days 
when Eleusis was independent of Athens: their object was agrarian 
magic, in this respect resembling the widely prevalent vegetation-dances 
and harvest rites of uncivilised societies: in their primitive form they 
consisted (a) of a preliminary initiation, which included a visit to the world 
of the dead ; (+) a mimetic representation of the destinies of the corn-sowing, 
of which Kore was a personification, and an exhibition of certain sacred 
objects of a talismanic value, followed by incantations and invocations : 
later, perhaps owing to the absorption of Eleusis by Athens, the “ sacra 
gentilicia” become “ mysteries” in the proper sense, secret rites, to which 
strangers might gain admission by adoption and preliminary initiation : 
from the eighth century onwards, though the agrarian ritual remains, the 
view of the life after death, which had hitherto touched only the pre- 
liminaries of initiation, becomes the cardinal idea, and regeneration, with 
the hope of posthumous salvation, rather than agrarian prosperity, becomes 
the object of initiation, the hierophant giving rules similar to those con- 
tained in the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead,” whereby the initiated could be 
safely guided through the dangers of the Inferno: in the fifth century, Orphism 
invades the mysteries, and superimposes upon the old ritual that which 
becomes known as the ézromreia, which displayed a tepds yduos or Sacred 
Marriage of Zeus and Demeter, the incestuous union of the god with his 
own daughter, the birth of Dionysos-Zagreus, his murder by the Titans and 
subsequent resurrection ; the archaic conception of merely ritualistic purity 
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tends to become moralised, and a moral doctrine strives to establish itself 
in the mysteries by the side of the “magical” view that lustrations and 
initiation are all-powerful to effect salvation: finally, the mysteries become 
permeated with the philosophic views of the Stoa and of later Platonism, 
which the hierophant of the time can always embody in his exegesis of 
the ‘epa; the mysteries incline towards a vague Pantheism, a form of service 
that could easily be adapted to a new religion: hence, and owing probably 
to the large number of Hellenic converts to Christianity who had been 
communicants at Eleusis, the Eleusinia left a deep impress upon Christian 
ritual, and were partly the cause why Christianity in the third century 
assumed a “mystic” character, which it lacked in the beginning. 

A treatise of this small compass dealing with such wide and intricate 
questions cannot expect to rank as an original and decisive work of the 
first order ; it can be only of importance as assisting to propagate a new 
and important theory of the continuity of the civilised religions of Europe. 
It contains, as we should expect of Comte d’Alviella, many interesting 
pages and well-expressed ideas; a salient example being his account of the 
legal and moral developements of the primitive concept of “ ritualistic” 
purity. And he is well versed in the current methods of anthropology ; 
which, however, so far as they tend to deal mainly with the phenomena of 
savage ritual, have thrown no light whatever on the higher problem of the 
Eleusinia ; for instance, the Pawnee story, quoted in very much the same 
way by our author (p. 49), and by Mr Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion, ii., pp. 270-272, interesting as it is in itself, does not appear to be 
relevant, as it does not disclose an agrarian ritual or the hope of posthu- 
mous salvation for men. It is singular that he has missed, in spite of his 
anthropological reading, the right explanation of the BadAyrus, the ritual- 
istic stone-throwing on the Eleusinian fields, which took the form of a fight 
between two parties for the purpose of shedding blood as a vegetation- 
charm, and which finds its parallel in the Argive \BoBodia. In fact, the 
author does not show himself sufficiently familiar with the whole field of 
Greek cults; and further study in this special domain would have probably 
modified considerably his somewhat crude theories concerning the origins 
and developements of Demeter and Dionysos, and perhaps his views (which 
are not very clearly expressed) as to the causes which gave a “ mysterious” 
form to a particular cult. 

But the salient defect of the treatise, and one which vitally affects his 
essential position, is his careless citation of ancient authorities and his 
uncritical application of ancient texts. One cannot help feeling that the 
distinguished author has been led astray by trusting the dangerous 
Lenormant too implicitly, and disregarding the whole of Lobeck’s sceptical 
work. It has been in vain apparently that the latter protested against the 
assumption that the invective of every Christian Father or late Christian 
Scholiast was based on accurate knowledge of the Eleusinia, and that wher- 
ever “ mysteries ” are mentioned the Eleusinia are necessarily intended. It is 
strange indeed that in a treatise on the momentous question of the rela- 
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tions of Christianity to the mysteries, the spurious formula of céy& du7rat 
should be invoked as evidence (p. 145): we had thought that Lobeck 
had laid the ghost of this absurdity : or again, that a statement of Diodorus, 
to the effect that the myste became more just, pious, and in every way 
better through initiation, should be quoted to the credit of Eleusinian 
morale, although in the original context it refers in the clearest words to 
the Samothracian, mystery. His theory that Eleusinian exegesis was 
influenced by cont¢mporary stoicism may be true; but we have the right 
to complain of the’ manner in which the texts are handled which he quotes 
by way of proof (p. 110). A citation in the Etymologicum Magnum 
(s. v. te\er7)}—“Chrysippus declares that discourses on divine matters 
are naturally called initiations” (as the soul needs long prior training and 
initiation before it can receive them)—is quoted as asserting that “ Chrysippos 
attributed to the mysteries the merit of furnishing exact notions about the 
divinity.” A passage in the Preparatio Evangelica (iii. 1) is referred to 
as “une appréciation d’Eusebe” (p. 110): one would scarcely gather from 
this that the passage in question is a quotation from Plutarch which 
Eusebius gives as an illustration of the symbolic method of mythic inter- 
pretation—a method to which the Bishop is wholly hostile. And we feel 
the same weakness in the appreciation of textual evidence in his attempt to 
reconstruct the scheme of the mystic drama from such useless material as 
Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpine, 1, 11-18: and again, in the enunciation of 
the theory, which he strongly maintains, that the myst in the hall of the 
teAeoTptov were obliged to perform a subterranean journey through Hell. 
The literary evidence would have to be very strong and clear to convince 
us of this in defiance of the archzological facts which speak loudly against 
it. But, on the contrary, it is very weak and vague, as even Lenormant 
saw; and our author gives us—without criticism—only one passage as 
his authority, the well-known fragment of Plutarch’s De Anima, preserved 
by Stobaeus, from which a more exact analysis could not extract much 
definite information concerning the Eleusinia. A 

But the need for verification and reconsideration of the texts is most 
imperative when we come to that which is the central idea of Comte 
d’Alviella’s treatise: namely, that the Eleusinian ézoareia was an invention 
of the fifth-century Orphism and consisted in a dramatic presentation of 
the begetting and birth, the death and resurrection of Zagreus. As he 
states it, we can only understand him to mean that before this conquest of 
Orphism there was no éromreia at all at Eleusis. This is by far the 
boldest and most original statement in his monograph; but he adduces no 
kind of evidence in its support. It contradicts his own account of the 
primitive form of the mysteries, it contradicts the Homeric hymn, in which 
it is clear that the essence of the ritual was something shown and seen; and 
it is a priori improbable, for it seems that some action, some revelation to 
the sight of ‘epa or sacred things, that is to say, an evromreia, was essential 
to a Greek mystery. But it would be sufficient for his main account if he 
merely asserted that Orphism captured the stronghold in the fifth century 
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and modified the ¢rorreia or substituted or superimposed one of its own, 
namely, the Zagreus-story, an incestuous fepos yapos, the birth, death, and 
resurrection of Zagreus-Dionysos. This would be at least a possible thesis 
to maintain, and if proved or shown probable would be of great importance 
for the demonstration of the parallelism between the religious concepts of 
the Eleusinia and Christianity. But the author does not appear to be aware 
that the theory, though it still has adherents besides himself, has been 
rejected by many modern scholars and archeologists on very weighty 
grounds : others like Lenormant and Professor Ramsay, who accept it, regard 
it as true only of the latest period, when the Eleusinia were contaminated 
with Sabazianism and Attis-cult from Phrygia. Doubtless if this was 
true of the later days, it would not affect our view of the “classic” 
period of the Eleusinia, but it would still be a fact of great importance 
for the question of their relations with Christianity. But the texts 
on which the whole theory depends demand severe criticism, which 
our author does not give them. His main authority (pp. 23-24) is 
a passage from the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, which is confessedly 
drawn from Gnostic sources, and in which, after the fashion of the Gnostic 
Geoxpacia, Eleusinian ritual is inextricably combined with the cult-legends 
of Attis. The whole context excites the highest distrust and suspicion. 
More important are the chapters in Clemens, Protreptica, 2, 15-22 (pp. 13- 
19, Pott), which he quotes in a note on page 23 (n. 5), with the comment that 
“ it is not certain that Clemens may not have deliberately confused the ritual 
and myths of different mysteries.” If Clemens has done so, as it is 
probable that many other Christian writers frequently did, so much the 
worse for our author’s position. But a careful reading shows that Clemens 
thas not done so, but has given us a valuable and clearly distinct account 
of separate mysteries and separate mystic legends of the Eleusinia and 
Thesmophoria, with their story of the abduction of Kore and the sorrow 
of the mother, of the Phrygian Sabazios-mystery, and of the Zagreus- 
Dionysos mystery, and he nowhere imputes Sabazianism to Eleusis. And 
it would have been his cue to have mentioned such “contamination” if it 
had been true. At the same time the negative evidence of Clemens agrees 
with certain passages in Arnobius and Firmicus Maternus. The only other 
authority quoted in the treatise in support of the theory is the scholiast 
on Plato’s Gorgias (497 C), whose statements are far too vague to prove 
anything, and sound like a faint echo of the invective of some Christian 
Father who may have believed that the Hall of Eleusis was the scene 
of an immoral Phrygian Passion-play. A more important citation is one 
that our author omits, Tatian in Grac. 8; but the sentences there are 
so arranged as to defy exact analysis, and it is not clear for what the 
evidence of Eleusis is cited, and they merely leave the impression that for 
Tatian, as generally for later Paganism, “ Orpheus” and “ Eleusis” had 
become almost synonymous terms, and that every myth read in Orphic 
literature was supposed to be part, of an Eleusinian mystic drama. This 
need not surprise us. The Orphic books dealt specially with Eleusinian 
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myth and the Orphic claim to have founded the mysteries imposed upon 
people from the fourth century downwards. And a great number of 
the Eleusinian communicants were no doubt members of private Orphic 
brotherhoods, and may have interpreted the scene for themselves by means 
of Orphic ideas, may for instance have identified the Eleusinian Pluto 
with Dionysos. But the prominent Orphic ideas are not discoverable 
in Eleusinian dogma, and recent archeological discoveries tend to prove 
that Dionysos-Iacchos, in spite of the enthusiasm of his votaries, remained 
an external and subordinate figure in the mystic ritual. 

If then we reject the Orphic hypothesis, we are not at liberty to say 
that the Eleusinia embodied such tenets of belief as a divine birth, death, 
and resurrection; and the parallelism between the great Attic mysteries 
and the Christianity that silenced them must be looked for, not in these 
vital concepts, but generally in the religious temper of mind which they 
evoked, and specially in the ideal of a Madre Dolorosa and in their hopes 
of posthumous salvation, and on the ritualistic side in the ideas associated 
with baptism, purification, and sacrament, and in the organisation of the 
ceremonial, It is the last point that chiefly occupies the concluding 
portion of Comte d’Alviella’s treatise. He draws much from Dr Hatch’s 
Hibbert Lectures, and amply acknowledges his indebtedness, also from 
Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien. His account is here interesting and 
on the whole judicious, nor does he overstate his case. A more searching 
discussion would have been welcome on the exact position of the sacrament 
in Eleusinian ritual ; and the author is put somewhat at a disadvantage by 
limiting the question as to Christian origins to Eleusis. The inquiry 
would be more fruitful still, and in some ways less perplexing, if it included 
the other Mediterranean mysteries which may have contributed directly or 
indirectly to the developement and propagation of later Christianity. This 
wider task has been attempted by Professor Dieterich’s memoir, recently 
published, on the Mithras liturgy. Meanwhile, in spite of certain defects 
in criticism, the treatise of Comte d’Alviella is valuable as likely to stimu- 
late investigation on a very important track. 


Lewis R. Farnet. 
Exeter Oxrorp. 


The Silesian Horseherd.—By F. Max Miiller. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1903. 


The Silesian Horseherd contains, or perhaps rather consists of, a statement 
of the late Professor Max Miiller’s position with regard to religion and 
philosophy. As it was intended, however, as a popular exposition, and 
not as a philosophic treatise, we get in it rather a statement of conclusions 
arrived at, than a philosophic argument in support of the conclusions. 
Any criticism, therefore, of the philosophic position adumbrated in the 
book, if it is adverse criticism, must take the form of indicating difficulties 
which appear to be suggested, and which might perhaps have been disposed 
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of in a more formal treatise, even though they remain unsolved in the 
Silesian Horseherd. It is the purpose of this notice to indicate one of 
these difficulties, which, as long as it stands in the way, seems to make it 
impossible to accept the philosophy which is the foundation of the book. 
That philosophy may be summed up, in Professor Royce’s terms, as the 
Unity of Being and the Mystical Interpretation thereof. The one and 
only Being is the Atmén (the divine Self), “the oldest and truest word 
for God,” “the eternal One, the eternal Self, that lives in us all without 
beginning and without end.” The world in which we appear to live is 
purely phenomenal ; it is a world of ignorance, avidya, or delusion, maya. 
Philosophy and religion consist in attaining “a true self-knowledge,” that 
is, in learning that “the person or so-called ‘Ego’ has a beginning, a 
continuation, and an end,” and is therefore not the atman. The atman 
“for a time is blended with the body, till it attains a true self-knowledge, 
and then, even in life, or later in death, by liberation from its phenomenal 
existence, or from the body, again comes to itself.” Such liberation was 
attained, even in life, by Jesus; and either in life, or later in death, must 
be attained by all men, for their phenomenal existence is pure delusion— 
there is only one Self, the atman. Jesus was the Son of God, not in the 
sense implied by the popular misconception of the Virgin-birth, but inas- 
much as he attained this liberation in life; and we are all Sons of God, 
inasmuch as this liberation will also come to all of us, in life, or later in 
death. The notion that we exist, or shall exist, in addition to the 4tman 
is pure delusion. Such a notion is involved in the idea that union or 
communion between man and God can be established and can be maintained 
for ever. If this idea were true, the unity of Being would be for ever false. 
There is no room in the 4tman for God and other beings, or for union or 
communion between them. “The unity, not the union, of the human 
soul” with God, is the fundamental truth of the doctrine of the atman. 
Self-knowledge and liberation from phenomenal existence consist precisely 
in realising that the atman alone is, and that the person or so-called ego 
is a delusion. In strictness, therefore, the term Son of God, the reader 
must suppose, does not imply that there are any distinctions of personality 
within the atman itself. The unity of Being is the essential truth: multi- 
plicity of beings is maya, and a single step from unity towards multiplicity 
lands us in delusion. The individual, therefore, who attains “a true self- 
knowledge” may be called, by the onlooker, Son of God; but in very 
fact he is, in virtue of that attainment, God. There is only one Self or 
atmén; and in it there is no trinity nor any plurality of beings. But, 
while there are no distinctions of personality within the pure Being of the 
atman, “the Self can only be thought of as self-knowing.” And if we 
inquire as to the nature of this knowledge, we are not put off by the mere 
iteration that the Self knows itself. On the contrary, we are told that the 
eternal Self has “divine ideas,” and that there are things in themselves 
“which are and always remain, as far as we are concerned in the outer 
world, transcendent.” Corresponding to this world of pure Being, there 
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is the world of maya, of phenomenal existence. Here we may recognise 
the “person or so-called ego,” having perceptions, which, “imperfect as 
they are, exist only in us, for us, and through us”; and also having ideas 
“composed of our sense-perceptions.” 

At this point, however, the difficulty arises. I have in the last sentence 
of my attempt to summarise Max Miiller’s position, spoken of the “ person 
or so-called ego ” as having perceptions and having ideas. And there seems 
at first to be some justification for so speaking: if our ideas are composed 
of “our” sense-perceptions, and those perceptions exist in “us,” it is 
natural to jump to the conclusion that the subject having those ideas and 
sense-perceptions is a “person or so-called ego.” It is true that those 
perceptions and ideas are maya or delusion ; but someone must have them, 
in order to be deluded. If no one is deluded, there is no delusion. It is 
not within the bounds of the discussion to inquire whether we are deluded, 
or how we came to be deluded: “the origin of this ignorance, this illusion, 
or the world of appearance, is a question which no human being will ever 
solve.” Granted that illusion exists, we will ask no question about its 
origin: we will simply ask, who it is that is deluded; and at first we are 
tempted to say that it is the “ person or so-called ego.” But the tempta- 
tion must be rejected, for the so-called ego is never subject, but always 
object. “ All that man is as an object, or appears to be for a time on 
earth, is his organic body with its organs of sense and will, and with its 
slowly developed so-called ego.” The so-called ego, which exists solely 
as object, is evidently the “empirical self” of Kant: it is not the subject 
of thought, but it is what that subject remembers of its past, and takes 
as object of its thought. The so-called ego is part of the delusion or 
maya which is presented to the subject of whom we are in search. If we 
take it, as we may safely do, that the “so-called ego” is always object, 
never subject, then we still require to know to whom are presented those 
sense-perceptions and ideas which are maya, and which are said to be 
“ours,” and to exist for “us” alone. Formally, according to the theory, 
there is only one subject, viz., the Self or atman; and it certainly does 
appear in some passages that it is the 4tman which suffers delusion. It 
is definitely stated that “the Self came into this ignorance, avidy4, or 
maya (illusion or the phenomenal world),” and that it is “by liberation 
from its phenomenal existence” that the self “attains a true self- 
knowledge.” From these quotations taken by themselves, it might be 
inferred that the dtman is subject to may4; and this inference is doubt- 
less corroborated by various passages in which the distinction between the 
world of maya and the world of pure Being disappears altogether. Thus, 
if we take it that the atman is liable to maya, in the first place, we get a 
subject to whom the ideas and sense-perceptions which constitute maya 
can be presented ; and in the next place, we can understand the statement 
that “the divine ideas pass into human perception, and thereby into 
objective reality,” and the further statement that “we recognise [the 
divine ideas] by reflection in the objective world.” But it is obvious that 
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in the train of thought constituted by these quotations, the hypothesis of 
a world of delusion is abandoned altogether: the ideas and objects which 
“pass into human perception” are no longer delusions which exist for us 
alone and in us alone; they are “divine ideas” having “ objective reality” 
in an “objective world.” In other words, the first consequence of seeking 
in the Eternal One a subject of maya is that the atman{or Self, being the 
subject to which pure Being is presented, is incapable of being deluded ; 
and not only so, but its “divine ideas” and the “objective reality” to 
which they give rise “ pass into human perception,” which therefore ceases 
to be a field of phantasmagoria. The alternative consequence of supposing 
the atman to be the subject of maya would be to maintain that it is really 
the victim of delusion, and that the objects which, in this state of avidya 
or maya, it supposes to be presented to it, are truly non-existent, and 
really delusions. But this is logically offensive, if the 4tman be considered 
as a purely philosophic conception; and offensive to the religious con- 
sciousness, if the 4tman be regarded as “the oldest and truest word for 
God.” We may be sure that it is no part of the maya doctrine to allow 
it to be supposed that God can be the victim of delusion; and we have 
the express statement that these delusive sense-perceptions, out of which 
delusive ideas are generated, “exist only in us, for us, and through us.” 
This statement can only mean that delusion exists not in the atman but 
in “us.” We may therefore feel compelled to understand that by “us” 
is meant neither the 4tman (which is a subject, but not subject to delusion), 
nor the “ so-called ego ” (which is object only), but a human subject. And 
this derives some corroboration from the statements, already quoted, that 
“the divine ideas pass into human perception,” that “we recognise [the 
divine ideas] by reflection.” It is supported by such a passage as that 
“ we learn to think the thoughts which the Thinker of the world has first 
thought”; and it seems clear that “we” who learn to think, or who 
recognise the divine ideas, or in whom alone sense-perceptions (which are 
delusion) occur, are both distinguished from the Thinker or atman, and 
are subjects, having sense-perceptions and ideas. If we hesitate, the 
hesitation seems done away by the positive assertion, “man is not only 
an object but a subject also. All that man is as an object .. . . is his 
organic body . . . . with its slowly developed so-called ego.” But though 
it is a position, intelligible if not correct, that man may be a subject having 
ideas, some of which embody truth, and some error, it is clear that this is 
not a position which Max Miiller intended to take up. It starts from the 
very assumption which the theory of pure Being and the one Self is there 
to deny, viz., that individuals exist, and that union or communion with 
God is their highest aim, whereas the essence of the theory is that the 
unity of pure Being excludes individual existence. But we are not reduced 
to any inferences on the point: we have the explicit statement, touching 
man as a subject, that “to man belongs, together with the visible objective 
body, the invisible subjective Something which we may call mind or soul 
or 2,” and this 7=4tman. Thus, once more, it appears that there is only 
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one subject ; and though it is stated that man is a subject, it appears that j 
man is atman. 

This, then, is the difficulty which appears to be suggested, and not H 
allayed, in the Silesian Horseherd: who is the victim of maya? who is it 
that is deluded? If there is, truly and really, only one subject, only one i 
Being, the atman, then it is God who is the subject of maya. If that 
conclusion is repellent, and if we admit that delusion does occur, then ; 
there must be more subjects than one—the doctrine that there is only one 
Self collapses. Perhaps, then, we ought to infer that man, who is not 
merely subject but object also, is as much a phenomenal subject as by the if 
theory he is a phenomenal object. But, first, a phenomenal subject would i 
be a non-existent subject, and unless some one is deluded there can be no 
delusion—the theory of maya cannot start unless a real subject is postu- 
lated. Next, it is explicitly stated that the subject who is deluded is the 
“mind or soul or 2,” that is to say, is the 4tman. Or, if it be urged that 
the 4tmdan is incapable of being deluded, by the very terms of its definition, 
then either there is no subject to maya, and therefore there is no may4, 
or there must be other subjects in being than the 4tman; and the funda- 
mental truth must be that they seek union with God, knowing that they 
are not God. 
F. B. Jevons. 


University or DuruaM. 


The Conflict of Duties, and other Essays.—By Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge; Author of Julian the 
Philosopher, Studies in John the Scott, etc. Pp. xii. 307.—T. Fisher 

Unwin, 1903. 


In the short preface to this volume, Miss Gardner explains that all except 
two of the eighteen Essays which it contains were “read at the Sunday 
afternoon meetings of a society of students of Newnham College.” Nothing 
could be better adapted than most of these Essays to stimulate independent 
reflection, while at the same time there is no failure to appreciate the 
sacredness of that which has been hallowed by the thought and custom of 
the past, and they are marked throughout by an utter absence of dogma- 
tism. In a spirit that is both reverent and inquiring, the author discusses 
such topics as the religious needs and moral ideal of the intellectual life, 
sectarianism, theological reading for non-theological readers, hatred and 
charity, denominational teaching in schools, the grounds of religious liberty, 
the moral teaching of history, man’s responsibility for his beliefs. There is 
one Essay (VII.)—“ Professor Seeley as a Moral and Religious Teacher ”— 
which is to some extent biographical, and one (Essay X VIII.)—on “ Early 
Christian Mysticism as set forth by Dionysius the Areopagite "—which is 
almost wholly historical. But while Essay VII. seems to me one of the 
most attractive in the book, that on Early Christian Mysticism, though 
interesting and suggestive, and among the longest (if not the longest) of 
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all, strikes me as somewhat incomplete. Probably this is because the 
subject is so large and difficult that the historically uninstructed reader 
feels the need of a fuller and more elaborate treatment. 

The great value of the book is due to its combination of accurate 
scholarship and wide culture with independence of thought and sympathetic 
understanding of a more restricted intellectual outlook, of high ideals and 
the eager quest of truth with judicious conservatism, of ready humour and 
keen criticism with a large tolerance and that blessed charity of imagination 
that enables the possessor to “think no evil.” It is well calculated to 
further the cause of “sound learning and religious education.” There are 
one or two delightful stories—e.g., that of the poor woman who had to go 
out, leaving her paralysed husband alone at home, and who, asked how 
she managed when she went to her morning’s work, replied, “I trust to 
Providence and am always in a fidget.” For the most part, Miss Gardner 
attempts rather to show the aspect or element of truth in different views, 
or their underlying harmony, than to adopt one among competing solutions 
of a difficulty to the exclusion of the others. For instance, in Essay XVI., 
“ Man’s Responsibility for his Beliefs,” after contrasting the denominational 
view of education or influence, that the person to be affected should be 
brought “ into a psychological climate favourable to the formation of good 
habits, and of feelings of approbation or the reverse towards noble or disgrace- 
ful actions”—with the undenominational view, that we should “ appeal 
directly to the conscience, and try to arouse in the individual soul the will 
and the power to choose the right and refuse the wrong in all cases where 
the two are presented to it,"—-Miss Gardner remarks that “if we bear in 
mind the importance of the ‘climate’ as disposing the young mind to 
acquiescence, and as rendering easier the progress towards assured belief, 
and, on the other hand, the essentially individual character of such belief 
in its matured state, we may acknowledge that both ‘denominational’ 
and ‘ undenominational’ educators have a real case and a grasp on at 
least half of the truth.” 

The Essays as a whole bring home to one very strongly the necessity 
of wide knowledge—and perhaps, in particular, of historical knowledge— 
for enabling a thinker to view any doctrine, opinion, or fact in right per- 
spective, and the hopeless absurdity of “one-sidedness” in theory or 
practice. Miss Gardner gives us true discussion, the kind of discussion 
that clears up confusion and leads to a wider outlook. She does not at all 
profess not to have formed definite views in many cases, and does not shun 
the expression of them ; still, the aim of the book is to emphasise a method 
and spirit of procedure rather than to assert, or even prove, a set of opinions, 
though those opinions may be the ones which she has been led to hold; 
she shows how to go to work in order to track out confusion in one’s 

thoughts and reach valid ground for choice in opinion and action. But 
though perhaps the crowning merit of the book is due to this line which the 
author takes up,—the line of comprehensive discussion, sifting of questions, 
weighing of difficulties, dispassionate recognition of truth or value wherever 
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found,—still the persistent tarrying in this “ middle region,” this “ place 
of intermediate ethical generalisation,” in which men “ who are undoubtedly 
plain and think themselves honest” habitually dwell, leaving to “men of 
leisure” the further inquiries into “the great principles of morals,” seems 
to be made impossible at the same time that it is recommended ; for the 
author’s candid exhibition of difficulties, and scrupulous allowance of some 
reason to each party in the dispute, seem to drive us on inevitably to those 
further inquiries. For instance, in the first Essay, that which gives its title 
to the book, I am convinced that no one could read it without being 
impelled to demand just some one “ great principle ” by help of which to allay, 
or at any rate explain, the conflict that experience seems to show, not only 
between duties but also between ideals. Miss Gardner, indeed, while she 
seems to admit (p. 10) that there is some difficulty in the way of holding 
that “the most important and undoubted duties of man cannot collide,” 
is rather inclined to think (p. 12) that we can get relief by substituting 
ideals for duties,—which I should dispute. She does, it is true, waver a 
little, allowing that “the universal duties” are “ implied in the pursuit of 
any great ideal,” and even that “ideals are incompatible.” However, my 
point is, that whether we refer our difficulties to duties or to ideals, we do 
find difficulties arising from conflict or incompatibility between them; and 
the mind that has been stimulated, as in these Essays, to recognise diffi- 
culties and seek for light, can hardly fail, at such a crisis, to go on in the 
same path and urgently demand some great rational principle, the search 
after which it is here recommended to leave to professed moralists (for it is 
they, I suppose, that Butler means by his “men of leisure”). As to the 
vagueness of our ideals (cf p. 15), this is to be removed by answering the 
question what (not whence or why); if we can say what our ideals are, we 
escape vagueness. But the removal of vagueness does not necessarily carry 
with it the removal of conflict; and if there is conflict between accepted 
duties or ideals, this surely can only be removed by some wider principle 
which transcends and harmonises them. Similar néed of such a principle 
is felt in other Essays, ¢.g., in Essays II. and III., on the religious needs 
and moral ideal of the intellectual life. The author inclines, I think, to a 
mystic conclusion, and on the mystic view, the demand for some one great 
harmonising principle, some final and all-embracing criterion, loses its 
acuteness. For my own part, however, I am unable to see how to reconcile 
a “mystic” conclusion with a “rational” starting-point; if we appeal to 
Cesar, is it not to Cesar that we must go? 

If the limits of space did not forbid, I should like to go through 
the Essays in detail. Only so would it be possible to do justice to the 
wealth of keen thought and practical good sense and the charm of feeling 
and expression which recommend this book so strongly to the reviewer. 
But as this is impossible, I will conclude by merely drawing attention to the 
paper on “ Sectarianism,” and that on “ Wear and Tear,” which seem to 
me particularly admirable in different ways. E. E. Constance Jones. 

Girton CAMBRIDGE. 
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Pagan Christs : Studies in Comparative Hierology.—By J. M. Robertson.— 
Watts & Co., 1903. 


Tue present volume, or the greater part of it, claims to be a synthesis of the 
real lines of growth of the Christian cultus, introduced by a discussion of 
the principles of hierology. Assuming that the character of Christ is 
imaginary, the author develops his theory of Christian origins under the 
following main heads. 

The central fact of Christianity, the Crucifixion, is to be traced back to 
an original human sacrifice, which, as we gather from allusions in the Old 
Testament, as well as from specific survivals in ritual, was practised by the 
Jews, like other ancient peoples, at some stage of their history. There is, it 
_ is true, no trace of such a rite among Palestinian Jews of the later period, but 
there is a Semitic and probably Israelitish tradition of an annually offered 
victim, “Jesus Barabbas, the son of the Father,” and we may surmise the 
contact of dispersed Jews with such a sacrifice in Hellenistic Eastern towns. 
Further, it is probable that a Jesuine cult existed before the rise of Christi- 
anity. It is only by supposing him to have represented the deity of an 
earlier myth, that we can account for the prominence of Joshua or Jesus, 
the son of Nun, who is quite certainly unhistorical. After the return from 
exile, the name Jesus came to be associated with the doctrine of a 
Messiah—not at first, we may note, of a suffering Messiah. That this was 
so, can be seen from the Book of Revelation and the Book of the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, which are evidently Jewish, though re-edited for 
Christian purposes. ‘The Lamb-God Jesus of the Apocalypse is found to be 
pre-Christian and Judaic. So too is the Jesus of the Twelve Apostles, who 
is not mentioned as crucified or otherwise sacrificed. 

Moreover, in the latter work, chapter vii., we find a certain eucharistic 
formula which is not Christian attached to this non-crucified Jesus. As 
the Eucharist represents an original sacramental meal, and so stands in close 
relation to the sacrifice, it is surprising that it is not so related in the 
passage in question. Yet this very phenomenon points to an inference 
which we seem entitled to draw on other grounds. The numerous Gentile 
precedents for the eucharistic rite, and the fact that it was connected with 
the Lord’s Day, independently of the story of the Lord’s Resurrection on the 
first day of the week, make it easy to assume a weekly bread and wine sacra- 

ment of long standing, among the Jews of the Dispersion. It is this Jewish 
Eucharist which appears in the Book of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
ascribed to a strictly Judaic Jesus, not crucified or otherwise sacrificed. 

Such are the elements of rite and doctrine which fused together to form 
the historic Christian cultus. The most likely and natural means of such a 
fusion, according to our author, was that of dramatic representation, and he 
assumes, in conclusion, that the Gospel story of the Last Supper, Passion, 
Betrayal, Trial, Crucifixion, and Resurrection is a transcript of a Mystery 
Drama, and not originally a narrative. 

Mr Robertson, as we have seen, proceeds on the assumption that the 
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historicity of Christ is a myth. His reasons for so doing do not appear 
until his main theories have been set forth. They practically reduce 
themselves to this, viz., that Paul, or the writer of the Pauline Epistles, 
ostensibly the first witness, shows total ignorance of the teachings and 
miracles ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels. The contention of Professor 
Schmiedel, that he did not allude to the details in Christ’s life because 
they were not of interest to him, is dismissed as futile. It can easily be 
shown that Mr Robertson’s position is untenable. First, it is clear that, 
in admitting the Epistles as evidence, he admits what they imply—the 
hostility, for instance, to their writer of the Jews throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. But if this is granted, the historicity of Christ must necessarily 
follow. We can hardly believe that the Jews would have been hostile 
towards a myth; they would have retorted that Jesus never even existed. 

In the next place, we need only read the Epistles to see how useless it 
is to ignore the force of the contention that for Paul or the “ forger” the 
details of Christ’s life possessed no interest. We are surprised, we confess, 
that in the face of such a passage as Galatians i. 11 sqg. Mr Robertson 
should make the silence of the writer as to the teaching and miracles of 
Christ the ground for rejecting his historicity. It not only affords an 
explanation of this silence—namely, that the Apostle regarded it as his 
mission to preach not the living but the risen Christ, from whom he had 
received his gospel by a special revelation—but it implies the existence of 
Christ as a teacher, with disciples who maintained his cult. |Our author, 
indeed, refuses to admit the historicity of the disciples ; he is clearly incon- 
sistent in so doing, for the Epistles imply it, and he admits the Epistles. 

Again, though Paul or the “forger” does not allude to the teaching 
or miracles of Christ, he frequently refers to what he regards as the great 
facts of Christianity—the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Institution of 
the Eucharist. How does Mr Robertson account for this? He explains 
away the reference to the Eucharist in 1 Cor. xi. by assuming that the 

is interpolated. For the rest, he assures us that Paul or the 
“forger” believed in a crucified Jesus as to whom he had no biographical 
record, and he finds him in the person of a certain Jesus ben Pandira, a 
false teacher who, according to the Talmud, was hanged on the eve of 
the Passover in 100 3.c. We shall scarcely be guilty of scepticism if we 
refuse to accept this solution. Mr Robertson has failed, and signally failed, 
to justify his attitude of negation. It is in the nature of things that this 
should be so. Had he followed Van Manen implicitly, and rejected the 
Epistles, his case might have been different. As it stands at present, he 
has shown no valid cause why we should cease to believe in the historicity 
of Christ. 

The constructive part of Mr Robertson’s work, as might be expected, 
is erudite and suggestive. He arranges his facts well ; incidentally, he sheds 
much light on the history of religion. We venture to think, however, that 
in his hostility to traditionalism, he not infrequently allows himself to 
build up unsubstantial theories, to draw conclusions not warranted by his 
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premises. Thus, his theological position requires that he should deny the 
historicity of the Crucifixion, and he proceeds to show, mainly on the 
strength of similarities between its ritual and that of certain forms of 
human sacrifice in ancient and modern times, that it is a mere symbolical 
modification of an original practice of that kind. Now this inference 
is not inevitable. On his own showing, executed persons were held to be 
devoted to the god as well by the Jews as by other nations,so much so 
that in certain human sacrifices, e.g. the Thargelia, prisoners were regularly 
utilised as victims. This being so, the alleged similarities of ritual need 
not excite surprise ; they do not in themselves justify him in supposing the 
Crucifixion to be symbolical, with no foundation in fact, nor in elaborating 
the theory of a late Semitic tradition of human sacrifice which might have 
been known to the Jews of the Dispersion. 

Again, it is imperative that he should explain away the cult of the, to 
him, unhistorical Jesus, and he sets out to prove that the name had divine 
associations even in pre-Christian times. He tells us that if we are to 
account for the prominent part assigned to Joshua or Jesus, the son of Nun, 
a hero whom prophets and psalmists do not mention, we must suppose 
him to have been an original deity. That is to say, Mr Robertson is 
reasoning from probabilities, and this although we are entitled to demand 
something more substantial than probabilities from a writer who aims at 
superseding long-established beliefs. It is not enough for him to say 
that Joshua must have been an original god, or he would not have been 
placed on a level with Moses. What we require from him is positive 
evidence, whether documentary or otherwise, that at some period the Jews 
had a god Joshua who was the object of a cult. 

Equally characteristic is his attempt to show that the New Testament 
story of the Passion is a transcript of a Mystery Drama. He does not 
point to a single recorded instance of the representation of such a play 
among the early Christians, or of its transcription by them. He relies 
entirely on what he calls the theatrical character of the Gospel story,—that 
of St Matthew more especially,—the compression of action in time, the 
abrupt transitions, the scantiness of biographical and descriptive details. 

Here again his premises are inadequate. Granted that the incidents 
succeed one another with rapidity, that St Matthew's story is terse and 
dramatic, this does not warrant our regarding it as a regular drama, 
framed on Aristotelian principles. We could point to works which 
exhibit some of, if not all, the peculiarities here singled out as theatrical, 
but which are in no sense dramatic compositions. In default of external 
evidence, we cannot rest a proof on internal indications of this kind ; 
something more tangible is required to substantiate so novel a theory as 
the one under consideration. Speaking generally, we can only deplore 
that so much that is suggestive and instructive should be impaired by 
logical defects such as those we have had occasion to point out. Grouped 
alongside of the main work are two studies dealing with the great pagan 
religions. They are placed here with a view to the comparative elucidation 
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of Christianity. The one on Mithraism claims to be the first treatment 
of the subject in English. Not the least interesting part of the study on 
the religions of America is the note on the Passion-Play of New Mexico. 
which offers striking confirmation of one of Mr Robertson’s main theories. 
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Some Thoughts on the Incarnation: with a Prefatory Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—By J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster.—Pp. xvi+48. Longmans, 1903. 

The Virgin Birth of our Lord.—By B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of 
Ely Theological College.—Pp. 59. Longmans, 1903. 

Our Lord's Virgin Birth: and the Criticism of To-day.—By R. J. Know- 

ling, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College, 

London.—Pp. 95. S.P.C.K., 1903. 


Tue Dean of Westminster’s volume is not addressed to those who have 
made a study of the question, but to such Christian believers as feel uneasy 
when the Christmas season approaches, and they are conscious of some 
uncertainty as to the character of the Incarnation, and in particular of the 
Nativity, as narrated in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke and 
placed as an article of the Creeds. It is not a formal treatise like Lobstein’s, 
therefore, and it covers a wider field. But as the Virgin Birth occupies 
the most conspicuous place, and a judgment in its favour is expressed, 
there are some elements for a useful comparison with Lobstein’s volume. 

Dr Robinson insists that priority should be given to consideration of 
the fact of the Incarnation before the mode of its accomplishment is dealt 
with. To any one who has accepted the position that “the Son of God 
was made man” in the Nicene sense, there is a manifest appropriateness 
in a supernatural Nativity; the infinite significarice of the event might 
well be signalised by miracle. And the Dean frankly acknowledges that 
apart from this appropriateness the mind is scarcely open to the acceptance 
of evidence for a supernatural mode of birth. His position, therefore, 
comes to this, as compared with that of Lobstein: he is predisposed to 
accept evidence if it is forthcoming, though perfectly prepared to subject 
it to a serious and severe scrutiny, while Lobstein is predisposed to reject 
evidence and to receive with favour suggestions for reference of the 
narratives and their subsequent endorsement by the Church to the work 
of the religious imagination, proceeding with sincerity and with pious 
intention, yet after all fictional in its product. 

In a few broad strokes Dr Robinson indicates the grounds on which he 
forms the judgment that the evidence is good, relatively good at least, 
and adequate for conviction in his own mind. He has not space for more 
than a few indications of his view of the controverted points in the 
evidence, but the value of his paper lies in its recording the judgment 
27a 
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of one who has attained eminence as a student in the history and the 
literature of the early Church, and is therefore specially competent to 
discriminate between historical and imaginative narratives in that particular 
phase of human history. . 

In the light of the judgment formed by Dr Robinson himself, it is all 
the more notable that he prefaces these lectures with a letter appealing to 
the English Bishops not to make any official pronouncement which would 
exclude this subject from further inquiry and discussion on the part of 
English Churchmen. 

Dr Randolph’s is a defence of the traditional view, on both the 
historical and theological grounds. It is brief, terse, and well-ordered ; 
giving expression to the results of what has recently been put forward 
by Oxford and Cambridge scholars, especially by Bishop Gore. In stating 
the case, it is certainly an impressive apologetic method to begin with the 
situation in the second century, for our attention is called to the definite 
appearance of the belief before the Church had had time to go far in 
developing doctrine; especially difficult, as Dr Chase argues, being the 
admission within so short a period of foreign influences such as Schmiedel 
and Usener rely upon. Dr Randolph then carries the line of defence back 
to the Gospel narratives. Doctrinally, he holds that the Nicene Christology 
almost necessitates the Virgin Birth; and definitely maintains the reverse 
proposition, that the denial of the Virgin Birth is, as matter of fact, at 
least usually accompanied by departure from Nicene Christology. Mr 
Beeby, in the October number of this Journal, certainly illustrates this, 
his reading of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ rendering him able 
to take the historical evidence as wholly without force : “ When we consult 
the records they seem to bear out our presumptions ”—of a natural process 
of birth—“ in every respect.” Dr Randolph’s book and Mr Beeby’s article 
join issue at every principal point of doctrine. 

Professor Knowling’s volume is occupied with a vindication of the 
doctrine on historical and critical grounds, and is of special interest because 
he applies himself chiefly to the recent essays of Schmiedel and Usener in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica and elsewhere. On the theological side he takes his 
stand on the Creeds, and does not include more than a brief glance at the 
Christological issues or predispositions involved. It will suffice, therefore, 
to indicate the principal points of criticism with which he deals. 

On the question of the birth at Bethlehem he has the advantage of the 
recent work of Professors Ramsay and Adam Smith ; on the reference of the 
narratives to the Virgin Mary, to the work of Professor Sanday. He gives 
close attention to the proposal of Schmiedel and Usener (and of Mr Cony- 
beare in this Journal) to delete verses 34 and 35 from the first chapter of St 
Luke; and to their use of the Sinaitic palimpsest, which he himself considers 
to be explained by the necessity of recording the social status of Joseph, as 
Mrs Lewis claims. For the genealogies he accepts the reference of both to 
Joseph, and accounts for this by the same consideration. The passage in 
Isaiah vii. can have had no share in inducing belief in a Virgin Birth as it is 
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now recognised, since it was not applied to the Messiah at the time when 
the narratives were written. ‘The argument from silence he cannot allow to: 
lead to an inference to nescience, after an examination of each principal 
case. And per contra he insists on the significance of the rapidity and 
practical completeness of the acceptance of the Virgin Birth by the 
different Christian communities. The point made that it did not 
appear in the first version of the creed of Nicaea he considers capable 
of explanation. 

A reader of Lobstein will feel most interest in Dr Knowling’s discussion 
when the constructive theories of Schmiedel and Usener are brought up ; 
for he will find that in that quarter the Jewish factors on which Lobstein 
relied are disallowed, and the Pagan factors which Lobstein set aside are 
regarded as the operative agencies. Not only Greco-Roman influences 
but the Buddhist parallels brought out by Seydel are regarded by them as 
the sources of the belief, and Dr Knowling scrutinises them with the same 
result as Lobstein and Harnack, and against Schmiedel and Usener. 

Dr Knowling closes with a protest against the mythical method 
common to Schmiedel, Usener, and Lobstein. The “translation” of 
historical facts into symbols of spiritual truths he regards as unjustifiable, 
and takes his stand on the necessity of historical fact for a valid basis of 
Christian doctrine. 

Still another variation of attitude is presented by Canon Hensley 
Henson in a Note (pp. 43-46) in Sincerity and Subscription; a Plea for 
Toleration in the Church of England (Macmillan, 1903). Taking the 
Nicene Christology, Mr Henson is very cautious in his judgment upon the 
historical evidence for the Virgin Birth, and he desires that its connection 
with Christology should not be pressed beyond the simple expression of the 
human nature of our Lord. Acceptance of the evidence as proving more, 
or of the Nicene Christology as requiring more, he desires to see left open,, 
without impairing the sincerity of subscription to the Creeds. 

Reflecting on these utterances appearing simultaneously with the trans- 
lation of Lobstein noticed in the October number of the Hibbert Journal, the 
present situation seems to offer no near prospect of agreement. Of the Nicene 
theologians, the majority find the doctrine of a Virgin Birth so appropriate 
that they are prepared to accept it in spite of acknowledged deficiencies 
in the evidence. Dr Randolph embodies the recent strengthening of the 
evidence in some respects by Bishop Gore, and Professors Sanday, Swete, 
and Chase ; and Professor Knowling contributes a definite strengthening in 
view of Schmiedel and Usener. All of these draw still closer the bond 
between this doctrine and the Christology and Soteriology of Catholic 
tradition. The Dean of Westminster is prepared to see this bond relaxed 
by those who lean that way, though he does not require it for himself, but 
re-endorses the evidence from his own studies in early Christian history. Mr 
Henson admits a diminished theological significance and a weaker estimate 
of evidence for himself, and pleads for entire openness for others. On the 
other side, the liberal theologians represented by Lobstein, Schmiedel, and 
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Usener, find the doctrine unnecessary, indeed wholly inappropriate, for their 
theology ; and as to the evidence, they offer counter-theories of the genesis 
of the doctrine, largely speculative, and, as matter of fact, in irreconcilably 
opposite forms. 

There are many Christian believers who have welcomed the present 
prominence of this discussion as likely to relieve them from the necessity of 
defending a difficult article of faith, and as enabling them to meet the late 
Professor Sidgwick’s challenge to take it as the test question for conformity 
and subscription in Christian communities which stand upon the Creeds. 
They have looked with eagerness to see whether this article, in its literal 
sense, is fairly separable from the Creeds. But in the discussion, so far as 
it has gone, they will find but a thin stream of support for isolability : as 
compared with the volume of opinion that the Nicene Christology must 
be re-cast, and with it this particular doctrine ; and the counter-volume of 
fresh contention that the evidence for it is good, and its theological import 
indispensable. 

It is matter of profound satisfaction that the temper of the discussions 
on all sides is so religious that there is abundant ground for Lobstein’s 
confident hope that “a deep and intimate concord” among theologians 
will be fostered, not hindered, by mutual consideration of each other’s 
views. A. 

Kina’s Lonpon. 


Recollections of James Martineau, with some Letters from him, and an 
Essay on his Religion. By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A.— 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1903. 


Mr Cravururp appears to have had two very different objects in view in 
composing his Recollections of James Martineau. In the first place, he 
has sought to impart to the general public the opinions “of our great 
Theistic teacher” on the more eminent of his contemporaries, and on the 
present condition of religious thought in this country. This object he has 
very successfully achieved. In a pleasant, chatty style he has added 
something worth having to our knowledge of Martineau’s judgments 
concerning many of the leading minds of the last century. What Martineau 
thought about such men as Kingsley, Cardinal Newman, and Benjamin 
Jowett; why he was disgusted with Dean Mansel’s teaching; on what 
grounds he disliked Hegelianism on the one hand, and, on the other, 
regarded the Prime Minister’s Foundations of Belief as profoundly 
unsatisfactory; why he liked David Grieve better than Robert Elsmere, 
and had a high opinion of Mrs Humphry Ward as “a genuine and 
thorough student of the origins of Christianity”; all this, and much more 
of the same kind, forms very interesting reading. 

Had Mr Craufurd confined himself to this aim of giving to the world 
the cream of about a dozen conversations with Dr Martineau, his book 
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would have deserved nothing but praise and thankfulness. Most unfor- 
tunately, however, along with this laudable purpose, another and very dis- 
similar one impelled our author to his task, the purpose, viz., of endeavouring 
to prove that Dr Martineau’s religious life was continually marred by inner 
discord ; that while his intellect, being unable to free itself from the deistic 
prepossessions of his early training, always kept him within the Unitarian 
pale, his heart was ever yearning for participation in the ideas and the 
faith of those semi-orthodox Christians among whom Mr Craufurd appears 
to class himself, and to whom he tells us in his preface, “this little book 
will chiefly appeal.” Repeatedly throughout the volume we are assured 
that “ James Martineau followed his intellect to the very end, even though 
it kept him back from that light and warmth and nourishment which he 
discerned from afar in the more fertile regions of liberalised orthodoxy.” 

Now such statements as these constitute a most serious reflection both 
on the internal unity of Dr Martineau’s religious life and on the complete- 
ness of his contentment with the Unitarian conception of Christianity ; and 
being, as I believe they are, nothing but misunderstandings and misrepre- 
sentations, they cannot fail to be most painful and offensive to all persons 
who are in sympathy with Dr Martineau’s religious ideas, and more 
especially so to those most nearly related to him who knew his inmost 
heart, and who are well assured how entirely throughout his long life he 
found both intellectual and spiritual satisfaction in that Unitarian form of 
Christian belief which he had imbibed in his Norwich home. . 

The striking contrast between Mr Craufurd’s pictures of the real 
Martineau and his pictures of the imaginary Martineau of his own 
creation is highly curious. As an instance of the former, the following 
passage may serve :—“ Out of this noble master’s three volumes of sermons 
one might compile a splendid manual of devout thought, lit up by piercing 
moral insight, and pervaded by the very finest spiritual judgment, a manual 
which might well be to our age what the Pensées of Pascal have been to 
former ages” ; while of the imaginary Martineau we read, “ His formal creed 
tore him up by the roots from the soil that was most congenial to his 
loftiest instincts. The deep-souled mystic within him often sat down and 
wept in the Babylon into which earlier intellectual convictions had led 
him.” The imaginary Martineau appears to have never attained in this 
life to spiritual equanimity ; “in the bleak land of chilling and semi-Deistic 
Unitarianism, died one of the noblest spiritual leaders of our bewildered 
age. . . . His sad experience has plainly disclosed to us the unsatisfying 
nature of Deism and ordinary Unitarianism.” 

It is evidently worth while to seek to understand why an able writer 
like Mr Craufurd, who certainly greatly admired Dr Martineau, should 
have fallen into the serious error of thinking that Dr Martineau’s profound 
sympathy with the deeply spiritual minds in every church meant that he 
was a reluctant Unitarian, who was ever wishing that his intellect would 
allow him fully to appropriate the treasures of “liberalised orthodoxy.” 
This egregious mistake appears to me to have arisen in part from the 
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fact that my friend Mr Craufurd did not know Dr Martineau until the 
latter was far on in the “ eighties,” and that during their later conversa- 
tions Dr Martineau’s increasing deafness caused him at times to apparently 
assent to statements which he had not clearly heard and understood. 

But a far more potent cause of this grievous misunderstanding was Mr 
Craufurd’s failure to discriminate between Dr Martineau’s judgment 
about the Unitarian form of Christianity and his judgment about 
particular Unitarians. Dr Martineau most firmly held that the original 
form of Christianity in the mind of its Founder was emphatically 
Unitarian, and his conviction was that in all the churches there is at 
present a growing tendency to revert to Christ’s own conception of the 
uni-personality of the Godhead, a tendency the strength of which the 
late Mr Spurgeon clearly discerned, and because of which ultra-orthodox 
preachers, such as Dr Forsyth, are now uttering such loud notes of alarm. 
Dr Martineau also remarked, as a most hopeful sign of the times, the 
increase in the present day, and especially in Mr Craufurd’s own church, 
of the number of Sabellian preachers, like Canon Wilberforce, whom he 
regarded as being Unitarian Christians in everything but the name. And 
so far was he from thinking that his own belief in the uni-personality of 
the Deity prevented him from fully appropriating the precious food for 
the soul which he found in many of the most spiritual writers of the 
orthodox denominations, that, on the contrary, he felt assured that his 
Unitarian conception of Christianity enabled him more fully to realise 
and enjoy the most inspiring hymns and the best devotional literature of 
all the churches; for the deepest experiences of the mystic always imply 
the felt relationship and intercourse of the individual soul with one 
indwelling Eternal; and to introduce the thought of a triune Being into 
this direct relation was, he conceived, to bring a discordant element into 
the divine music of spiritual communion with the Supreme Presence within 
the soul. 

And as to Dr Martineau’s occasional dissatisfaction with his co- 
religionists, this was not, as Mr Craufurd seems to suppose, a dissatis- 
faction with their Unitarianism. What did disappoint him was that he 
sometimes failed to find, especially among the older Unitarians, that vivid 
and abiding consciousness of the soul’s present relationship with the living 
God, which he recognised with delight in many mystical and evangelical 
poets and preachers. He gives his explanation of this in a letter quoted 
by Mr Craufurd, in which he says that “the escape of the Congrega- 
tionalists in England and the Presbyterians in Scotland from the old 
orthodoxy is by a better path than ours.” And for the following reason. 
The orthodox doctrine of the co-presence of a divine and human nature in 
Christ, though intended by the framers of the creeds to imply an essential 
difference between Christ and his brethren, gradually but inevitably led 
to the conception of, and belief in, a similar Divine relationship between 
the indwelling God and all His rational offspring. ‘This interpretation,” 
says Dr Martineau, “of Christ’s life on earth carries the Divine essence 
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claimed for him into our nature as his brethren.” Many of the older 
Unitarians, on the other hand, especially those of the Priestley and Belsham 
school, by thinking of Jesus as a “mere” man, had largely missed the 
essential truth that in every soul there is the living presence and partial 
self-revelation of the eternal God. Hence it was that in Dr Martineau’s 
forecast of the religious future of mankind he pictured the formation 
ultimately of a Universal Christian Church in which the rational doctrine 
of the uni-personality of God shall blend with the fullest realisation of 
felt personal intercourse with the indwelling Father. 

This explanation will, I hope, make it clear that Mr Craufurd’s 
repeated descriptions of the discord in Dr Martineau’s mind between his 
intellect and his heart—between the “ Deistic Unitarianism” from which he 
could not free himself and the “liberalised orthodoxy” for which his soul 
pined—have no basis save in the writer’s own fertile imagination. Space 
does not allow of a discussion of Mr Craufurd’s criticism of such important 
matters as Dr Martineau’s “ extreme individualism” and his doctrine of 
Divine forgiveness, but the present writer’s impression is that, along with 
some just and valuable remarks there is a good deal of misconception, 
and that, in fact, Dr Martineau’s views on these subjects are by no means 
so remote from Mr Craufurd’s as the latter supposes them to be. 


B. Upron. 
OxForD. 


The Secret of the Universe, and other Essays.—London : 
Sydney C. Mayle, 1903. 


Ign Torai., the precursor of Averroes, composed a philosophical romance 
in which he described the experiences of a human being who grew up 
absolutely alone, without intercourse with his kind and therefore without 
speech, but with all his intellectual powers fully developed. This “self- 
taught philosopher” reached all the essential truths at which the wisdom 
of the ages has arrived, by simple and direct communion with the material 
and spiritual facts by which he was surrounded. He was ultimately dis- 
covered by the ripest and most spiritual philosopher of the time, and as 
soon as he had acquired from him the art of speech he was able to 
communicate with his new friend; and they discovered that they had 
arrived at identical conclusions and shared each other’s spiritual experiences 
in all essential respects. The Secret of the Universe, and other Essays, 
recalls this story in a far-off way; for though there is very little that is 
new in it, there is a great deal that is original, that is to say sincerely and 
directly experienced. It is written quite simply and modestly, yet it 
assumes throughout the assured tone of a direct and authentic communica- 
tion of things known. It is an exposition, not a demonstration. But we 
could wish that the parallel between the author and Ibn Tofail’s hero were 
closer than it is, or not so close. In other words, we could wish that the 
author had read more or read less; for where he attempts to handle 
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fact that my friend Mr Craufurd did not know Dr Martineau until the 
latter was far on in the “ eighties,” and that during their later conversa- 
tions Dr Martineau’s increasing deafness caused him at times to apparently 
assent to statements which he had not clearly heard and understood. 

But a far more potent cause of this grievous misunderstanding was Mr 
Craufurd’s failure to discriminate between Dr Martineau’s judgment 
about the Unitarian form of Christianity and his judgment about 
particular Unitarians. Dr Martineau most firmly held that the original 
form of Christianity in the mind of its Founder was emphatically 
Unitarian, and his conviction was that in all the churches there is at 
present a growing tendency to revert to Christ’s own conception of the 
uni-personality of the Godhead, a tendency the strength of which the 
late Mr Spurgeon clearly discerned, and because of which ultra-orthodox 
preachers, such as Dr Forsyth, are now uttering such loud notes of alarm. 
Dr Martineau also remarked, as a most hopeful sign of the times, the 
increase in the present day, and especially in Mr Craufurd’s own church, 
of the number of Sabellian preachers, like Canon Wilberforce, whom he 
regarded as being Unitarian Christians in everything but the name. And 
so far was he from thinking that his own belief in the uni-personality of 
the Deity prevented him from fully appropriating the precious food for 
the soul which he found in many of the most spiritual writers of the 
orthodox denominations, that, on the contrary, he felt assured that his 
Unitarian conception of Christianity enabled him more fully to realise 
and enjoy the most inspiring hymns and the best devotional literature of 
all the churches; for the deepest experiences of the mystic always imply 
the felt relationship and intercourse of the individual soul with one 
indwelling Eternal; and to introduce the thought of a triune Being into 
this direct relation was, he conceived, to bring a discordant element into 
the divine music of spiritual communion with the Supreme Presence within 
the soul. 

And as to Dr Martineau’s occasional dissatisfaction with his co- 
religionists, this was not, as Mr Craufurd seems to suppose, a dissatis- 
faction with their Unitarianism. What did disappoint him was that he 
sometimes failed to find, especially among the older Unitarians, that vivid 
and abiding consciousness of the soul’s present relationship with the living 
God, which he recognised with delight in many mystical and evangelical 
poets and preachers. He gives his explanation of this in a letter quoted 
by Mr Craufurd, in which he says that “the escape of the Congrega- 
tionalists in England and the Presbyterians in Scotland from the old 
orthodoxy is by a better path than ours.” And for the following reason. 
The orthodox doctrine of the co-presence of a divine and human nature in 
Christ, though intended by the framers of the creeds to imply an essential 
difference between Christ and his brethren, gradually but inevitably led 
to the conception of, and belief in, a similar Divine relationship between 
the indwelling God and all His rational offspring. “This interpretation,” 
says Dr Martineau, “of Christ’s life on earth carries the Divine essence 
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claimed for him into our nature as his brethren.” Many of the older 
Unitarians, on the other hand, especially those of the Priestley and Belsham 
school, by thinking of Jesus as a “mere” man, had largely missed the 
essential truth that in every soul there is the living presence and partial 
self-revelation of the eternal God. Hence it was that in Dr Martineau’s 
forecast of the religious future of mankind he pictured the formation 
ultimately of a Universal Christian Church in which the rational doctrine 
of the uni-personality of God shall blend with the fullest realisation of 
felt personal intercourse with the indwelling Father. 

This explanation will, I hope, make it clear that Mr Craufurd’s 
repeated descriptions of the discord in Dr Martineau’s mind between his 
intellect and his heart—between the “ Deistic Unitarianism” from which he 
could not free himself and the “liberalised orthodoxy” for which his soul 
pined—have no basis save in the writer’s own fertile imagination. Space 
does not allow of a discussion of Mr Craufurd’s criticism of such important 
matters as Dr Martineau’s “ extreme individualism” and his doctrine of 
Divine forgiveness, but the present writer’s impression is that, along with 
some just and valuable remarks there is a good deal of misconception, 
and that, in fact, Dr Martineau’s views on these subjects are by no means 
so remote from Mr Craufurd’s as the latter supposes them to be. 


B. Upron. 
Oxrorp. 


The Secret of the Universe, and other Essays.—London : 
Sydney C. Mayle, 1903. 


Inn Tora, the precursor of Averroes, composed a philosophical romance 
in which he described the experiences of a human being who grew up 
absolutely alone, without intercourse with his kind and therefore without 
speech, but with all his intellectual powers fully developed. This “self- 
taught philosopher” reached all the essential truths at which the wisdom 
of the ages has arrived, by simple and direct communion with the material 
and spiritual facts by which he was surrounded. He was ultimately dis- 
covered by the ripest and most spiritual philosopher of the time, and as 
soon as he had acquired from him the art of speech he was able to 
communicate with his new friend; and they discovered that they had 
arrived at identical conclusions and shared each other’s spiritual experiences 
in all essential respects. The Secret of the Universe, and other Essays, 
recalls this story in a far-off way; for though there is very little that is 
new in it, there is a great deal that is original, that is to say sincerely and 
directly experienced. It is written quite simply and modestly, yet it 
assumes throughout the assured tone of a direct and authentic communica- 
tion of things known. It is an exposition, not a demonstration. But we 
could wish that the parallel between the author and Ibn Tofail’s hero were 
closer than it is, or not so close. In other words, we could wish that the 
author had read more or read less; for where he attempts to handle 
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the thoughts and systems of others he is seldom successful. Scientific 
and philosophical terms, when they appear, rather disturb than further 
the exposition, and had the author lived and thought without reading 
philosophy or science, he would probably have written a better book of 
exhortation and practical guidance. On the other hand, had he read 
more deeply he would have known of the thousand forms in which his 
leading ideas appear and reappear throughout the history of thought, and 
would also have seen the insufficiency of the critical and historical basis 
of his examination of the teaching of Jesus. As it is, the strong vein of 
originality which runs through the work may give it personal significance 
and value, but cannot secure it an independent place in the literature of 
thought. The germ idea is that since we cannot in any way enter into 
relation with the absolutely unknown, or indeed become aware of it or feel 
it in any shape or form, the “unknown” of which we speak must consist 
in some aspect or portion of things known, so that we always have a 
certain ground of vantage from which to attack it. We can only deal 
with it by hypothesis (conceived imaginatively, by intuition, or how you 
will) and then test such hypothesis and confirm or reject it. Now, the 
most important aspect of all speculation as to the unknown is concerned 
with the realities that lie behind all phenomena ; and these are inaccessible 
to the intellect though penetrable by the reason. Faith is the faculty 
which secures to us the vision of the vital ideas that speak in the pheno- 
menal world, which world is unintelligible without them. This vision of the 
reality of things must clothe itself, not, like scientific truth, in a system, or 
like artistic beauty, in material forms, but in life. Its supreme embodi- 
ment, hitherto, is in the life of Jesus. This vision, reading the secret of 
the universe, or the vital idea that lies behind phenomena, reports thinking 
and willing love as the ultimate reality, and man as the incipient form 
of its highest expression ;—incipient, for only in rare instances, as yet, 
has man realised his affiliation to the divine love. Hence self-assertion 
and craving ; which appear to make the self-consciousness of man an element 
of discord, introduced in the harmony and beauty of the preconscious 
forms of existence. When man’s self-consciousness is fully developed 
into self-renunciation and into a wider consciousness of life, then man as 
we know him will give place to his nobler offspring, and the “Son of Man” 
will appear. 
Puitie H. WicksTEED. 
Cuitprey, WantTace. 
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Paul, 1903. 
4 Bawmann (£.) Der Aufbau der Amos- 
reden, 79p. Ricker, 1903. 
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Betteridge (W. R.) The Interpretation 

of the Prophecy of Habakkuk. 
Amer. J. of Theol., Oct. 1903. 

(Habakkuk is regarded as a contemporary and 
— of Isaiah. His prophecy is directed st 

e Assyrians. The prophet looks to a dean 
uprising as the means of Jerusalem’s deliverance 
from Sennacherib.] 

Miiller (P.) Textkritische Studien zum 
Buche Hosea. 

Theol. St. u. Krit., lst No., 1904. 
[Proposed emendations of the Massoretic Text.] 
Ocsterley (W. O. E.) The Old Latin 

Texts of the Minor Prophets, I. 
J. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903. 
5 Bousset (W.) Die Religion des Juden- 
thums im neutest. Zeitalter. 526p. 
Reuther & Reichard, 1903. 
{Since Gfrérer’s work, the first attempt at an 
exhaustive history of Jewish religion at the time 
of Christ, and of its development.] 
Perles(F.) Bousset’s Religion des Juden- 
thums im neutestamentl. Zeitalter. 1389p. 
Teiser, 1903. 
Réville (J.)  Bousset’s Religion des 
Judenthums im neutest. Zeitalter. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel. , Sept.-Oct., 1903. 
5k Deismann(A.) idkaorhpios und 
(a lexical study). 
Z. f. neutest, Wiss., 3rd No., 1903, 
5p Wright(T. F.) New Testament Prophecy. 
New Church Rev., Oct. 1903. 
{The apocalyptic prophecies of the N.T. are to 
be taken in a spiritual sense.] 
5x Burkitt (F. C.) Further Notes on Codex 
A J. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903, 
Nestle (Eb.) Neue Lesarten zu den 
Evangelien. 
Zeitschr. f, neutest. Wiss., 8rd No., 1903. 
[A list of new readings from a Paris MS. of the 
18th century, said by Schmidtke to be representa- 
tive of an old uncial codex of the B & text.) 
Smith (W. B.) The Pauline MSS, F and 
G: a Text-critical Study, II. 
: Amer, J. of Theol., Oct. 1903. 
Turner (C. H.) A Re-collation of Codex 
k of the Old Latin Gospels. 
J. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903, 
Von Soden (H.) Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments in ihrer iltesten Textgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte, 
Bd. 1, Th. 1, p. 720. Duncker, 1903. 
(2328 codices, of which 1716 are MSS. of the 
Gospels, 521 of the Acts, 628 of St Paul, and 219 
of the Apocalypse, have been carefully compared 
for this work, and extracts made by experts. 
Thus a history of the text could be written and 
editions of the text of the 3rd or even 2nd century 
established.) 
6 Stanton(V.H.) The Gospels as Histori- 
cal Documents. Pt. 1. The Early Use of 


the Gospels, 304p. Clay, 1903. 
[Review will follow.]} 

6b West (Austin) The Ox and Ass Legend 

of the Nativity. Cont. R., Dec. 1903. 


Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ ac- 
cording toSt Mark. Exp., Oct.-Nov. 1903. 
Gaffre (L. A.) Les Portraits du Christ. 

V. Lecoffre, 1903. 

[25 plates and 125 illustrations.) 

Schuré(#.) Jesus, the Last Great Initi- 

ate; tr. F. Rothwell. 160p. Wellby, 1903. 

Schurer (Emil) messianische 
Selbstbewusstein Jesu Christi. 

Zeitschr. f. Theol u. Kirche, 6th No,, 1908. 
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[The title of Messiah was only the current form 
in which Jesus clothed the consciousness of his 
special call. Of that call he was aware at the 
Baptism, but delayed assuming the title Messiah, 
usin, yA & its equivalent the title Son of Man, 
whi essiah, was politically colourless. | 

Worcester (W. L.) The Life of the Lord 
interpreted by the Sermon on the Mount. 

New Church Rev., October 1903, 
6C Zahn (Th.) Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament, Bd. 1. Das Evangelium des 
Matthaus. Deichert, 1903. 
6E Rodenbusch (£.) Die Komposition von 
Lucas 16, 
Zeitschr. f. neutest. Wiss., 8rd No., 1903. 
6F Drummond (James) An Inquiry into 
the —— and Authorship of the Fourth 

— 528p. Williams & Norgate, 1903. 

ieview wil low uatritme Evangile. 
960p. ‘Picard et Fils, 1903. 

Swete (Prof.) The Teaching of Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel. Expositor, Oct. 1903. 

oo (J.) The Problem of the 
Fourth Gos 114p. P. Green, 1903. 

{Written = the general reader, who has 
neither time nor training requisite for perusal of 
more elaborate treatises.) 

Wrede (W.) Charakter und Tendenz 
des Johannesevangeliums, Mohr, 1903, 
6H Wright (A.) Synopsis of the Gospels in 
Greek ; with var. so ah and crit, notes. 
enl. ed. Macmillan, 1903. 
6M Wright (7. H.) The Finger of God: 
Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of 
Jesus, 218 Melrose, 1903. 
6Q Belser Die Geschichte des 
Leidens und Sterbens, der Auferstehung 
und Himmelfahrt des Herrn. 532p., 
Herder, 1903. 
6R Smith(D.) The Resurrection of our Lord. 
I. The Evangelic 
, Nov. 1908. 


Pi. evidence is freely my Three strata 
are recognised ; 1. The synoptic tradition. 2. The 
Emmaus passage in Luke. The Johannine 
narrative. The first is a. as ‘vague 
talk,” the second and third as having historic 
value. Passages implying any carnal nature and 
function of the on body are rejected. 
7h Bacon (B. W.) Primitive Christianity. 
Amer, J. of Theol., Oct. 1903. 
(Review of the A edition of Pfleiderer’s Das 
Urchristentum, 1902 


Means (S.) Saint Paul and the ante- 
Nicene Church: an unwritten chapter of 
Church History. 362p. Black, 1903. 

7B Juncker (A.) Die Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus. Bd. 1. Niemeyr, 1903, 
7D Feine (Paul) Der Romerbrief. Eine 
exegetische Studie. 163p. 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 
7G Bernard (Dean) The Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. xp., Nov. 1903. 
73 Robinson (J. A., Dean) St Paul’s Ep. 
7 the Ephesians: rev. text and tr., with 
expos. and notes, 3824p. Macmillan, 1903. 
Wohlenberg (G.) Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament, bd. xii., Der iste u, 2te 
Thessalonicherbriefe. 214p. Deichert, 1903. 
7S Bartlet(V.) The Epistle to the Hebrews 
as the Work of Barnabas, Exp., Nov. 1903. 


(Barnabas wrote the Epistle 62 te from 
Italy (Brundisium ?) to a Jewish-Christian com- 
munity (in Cusarea?).] 


7U Kirn(D.) Ein Vorschlag zu Jakobus, 
IV. 5. Theol. at u. Krit., 1st No., 1904. 
[Proposes to read mpds adv instead. of mpos 


7y Findlay (G. G.) Studies in the First 
Epistle of John. The Advocate and the 
9 e ole 
Extent Literature on Life and Words 
of Christ ; with notes, etc., by J. de Quincy 
Donehoo, 531p. Macmillan Co., 1903. 
Charles (R. H.) The Book of Enoch 
Amer. J. of Theol., Oct. 1903. 
[Review of Flemmings’ Das Buch Henoch.} 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 
Polity, 42 Liturgical, 50 Sacraments 
60 Missions. 

14 De Ramburges (Marquise) 
la pitié envers les animaux. 2nd 
preface by Robert de la Sizeranne. Site 

Lecoffre, 1903, 

Gast (F.) Aprés le Congrés des diaconats. 

Rev. du christianisme social, Sept — 

{An inquiry instituted by two 
societies into the housing of 

assisted Protestants in Rouen.] 

Messines (H. J.) La a et l’Evangile. 

Rey. du christianisme, Sept. 1903. 

(The remedy for misery is to be found in per- 
sonal regeneration, the Christianising of the 
individual.] 

5 Dickinson (G. Lowes) Ecclesiasticism. 
Indep. R., Oct. 1908. 

[There is an antagonism between ecclesiasticism 
and reason, different in kind from that which 
exists between reason and any ordinary prejudice ; 
it is the object of an ecclesiastical system, not 
merely to create an atmospheré, but to paralyse 
beforehand the faculty by which that atmosphere 
might be disturbed.] 

Ward (Wi fred) Problems and Persons, 
431 Longmans, 1903, 

{ sview will follow.] 

Wimmer (R.) My Struggle for Light. 
Confessions of a Preacher (Crown. Theol, 
Lib.}. 216p. Williams & Norgate, 1903. 

21 Hauschildt (H.) UpecBirepo in Agypten 
im i-iii Jahrhundert nach Chr. 

Zeitschr. f. neutest, Wiss., 83rd No., 1903, 

{These ‘‘ elders” are not so called in reference 
to their age. They [oo to be elected business 
committees of priestly (non-Christian) and other 
communities.] 


Stone (B. N.) The Distinctive Work of 
the Ministry in the New Church. 
New Church Rev., July 1903. 
Strack (Max. L.) Die Miillerinnung in 
Alexandrien. 
Zeitschr, f. neutest. Wiss., 3rd No., 1903. 
{A study of guilds, brotherhoods, unions, with 


their presbyters and priest, in the ‘centuries just 
before Christ.] 

Whitley (W. T.) Church, Ministry and 
Sacraments in the N. 

Press, 1903. 

[Sacerdotalists have aan y biblical defence 
in the 0.T. A self-absorbed Church, an intrusive 
priesthood, a i worship, find no counte- 
nance in the N.T.] 


27 — (C. A.) Das Gesetz und Christus 
im Evangelium. Zur Revision der Kirk- 
lichen Lehre ‘‘ de lege et evangelio.” 94p. 

wad, 1903, 

42 Bannister (H. M.) Some recently- dis- 

covered of Irish Sacramentaries. 
J. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903. 
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43 Prayer Book of Edward VII. Designs by 
C. R. Ashbee. (Essex House Press series. ) 
E. Arnold, 1903. 
Reynolds (B.) Handbook to Book of 
Common Prayer. 514p. Rivingtons, 1903. 
48r Church Worship and Church Order. 
Church Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 
[An eirenicon on the ritual controversy.) 
50 Lye (A. LZ.) Faith and Sacrament ; or 
the True Key to Holy Living. 182p. 
Skeffington, 1903. 
58 The Holy Eucharist: An Historical 
Inquiry. Part VIII. Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1903. 
Ebersolt (J.) Essaisur Bérenger de Tours 
et la Controverse sacramentaire au XI°® 
siécle. Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 
and Sept.—Oct. 1903. 
58y Rabeau (Gaston) Le Culte des saints 
dans l’Afrique chrétienne d’aprés les in- 
scriptions et les monuments figurés, 83p. 
Fontemoing, 1903. 
60 Carmichael (Amy Wilson) Things as 
they are: Mission Work in S. India; pref. 
by E. Stock. 320p. Morgan & Scott, 1903. 
Smith (A. H.) Rex Christus: Outline 
Study of China. 263p. Macmillan, 1903. 
73 Candwell{E.) The Cross in Dark Places 
and among all sorts and conditions: re- 
collections of thirty years’ work in North and 
East London. 152p. Wells Gardner, 1903, 
90 Cabantons (J.) De la controverse dans 
l’Evangelisation. 
Rev. du christianisme social, Sept. 1903. 
{Deprecates anything but the most limited use 
of controversy in evangelising work.] 
94 Harcourt (F. C. V.) The Bible on the 
Battlefield. 3846p. Marshall Bros., 1903. 


{The author, a layman, describes his experiences 
with the troops in the South African War.] 


D DOCTRINE 10 God, 22 ** Christ, 60 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Daxer (G.) Zur lehre der christlichen 
Gewissheit. Theol. St. u. Krit., 1st No.,1904. 
Groenewegen (H. Jj.) Wetenschap of 
dogmatisme. Theol. Tijd., Bont. 1903, 
{Examination of the arguments used by a- 
tism to recover its old position as against scien- 
tific theology, especially in regard to the teaching 
of theology in the Universities. Vindication of 
scientific undogmatic theology.] 
Kaftan (Prof. J.) Zar Dogmatik III, 
4, Mogliche Standpunkte. 5. Schrift und 
Bekenntnis. Zeitsch. f. Theol. und Kirche, 
6th No., 1903. 
Sewall (F.) The Restoration of Theology. 
New Church Rev., Oct. 1908. 
{An address to Swedenborgians, urging th 
claims of theology as an intellectual pursuit.] 
h Baker(J. F. B.) Early History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine to the Council of Chalcedon. 


458p. Methuen, 1903. 
Macpherson (Hector) The Evolution of 
Scotland. Indep. R., Oct. 1908. 


(Traces the development of theological thought 
in Scotland with the object of explaining the 
present condition of orthodox conservatism. A 
modern Hume would have no more chance of 
being elected to a University chair than his great 
prototype had in the 18th century.] a 

Melione (S. H.) Converging Lines of 
Religious Thought. 179p. P. Green, 1903. 

{An attempt to trace the main lines of growth 


in that change of religious thought now proceed- 
ing in the modern world.] 


1 Rauschen (Gerhard) Grundriss der Pat- 
rologie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Dogmengeschichte. 244p, Herder, 1903, 

22 Hendrix (£. R.) The Religion of the 
Incarnation: Cole lect. bef. Vanderbilt 
Univ. 271p. Nashville, Tenn., 1908. 

30 Moberly (R. C.) — Sin, and 


trines of the Fall and Original Sin. 3878p. 
Clay, 1903. 
40 Gottschick (J.) Die Heilsgewissheit des 
Evangelischen Christen im Anschluss an 
Luther. 
Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 5th No., 1903. 
{This essay sets forth the historic form of 
Luther’s teaching on Assurance of Salvation, as 
well as the shape in which it may claim signifi- 
cance for the present day.) 
60 Francken(W.) Psychologie de la Croy- 
ance en L’Immortalité, 
Revue Phil., Sept. 1908. 
[The most fundamental motive for the belief is 
desire for personal conservation ; a second source 
is the power of imagination in reference to the 
phenomena of dreams; a source is the 
moral motive.] 
Volz (P.) Jiidische Eschatologie von 
Daniel bis Akiba. . Mohr, 1903. 
65 Caillard (£Z. M.) Individual Immor- 
tality. 148p. Murray, 1903. 
{The writer’s aim is to show how more 
reasonable from the scientific and philosophic 
points of view, and how far fuller from the Chris- 
tian point of view, the belief is than the greater 
number of those who accept or deny it at all 


realise.] 
Snell (B, J.) Sermons on Immortality, 
ete. 158p. Stockwell, 1903. 
70 Headlam (A. C.) Sources and Authority 


of Dogmatic Theology. 49p. 
, 1903. 


{Inaugural Lecture at King’s College, London.) 

Sanday (W.) The Obligation of the 
Creeds. Indep. R., Oct. 1903. 

[An examination of the positions of Dr Moberly, 
Dr Rashdall and Canon Henson.) 


90 ‘‘ Centurion” Christian Dogma. 61p. 
Stockwell, 1903. 
{Author has ‘‘ endeavoured in a humble way to 
stimulate attention to this subject Led showtas 
how false many accepted views of Bible 
really are.”] 

Knox (G. W.) Direct and Fundamental 
Proofs of the Christian Religion, an essay in 
comparative apologetics (Lect. given before 
the Div. School of Yale Univ.). 206p. 

Scribner, 1903. 

Miller (F. M.) Silesian Horseherd (Das 
Pferdebiirla): questions of the hour 
answered ; tr. O. A. Fechter; pref. by J. 
Estlin Carpenter. 230p. Longmans, 1903. 

[See p. 403.] 

Routh (W.) Some Elements Towards the 
At-onement of Knowledge and Belief. 

tock, 1903. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, Theories, Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23°* Economics, 27 Education. 


Dawson (W. J.) Quest of the Simple 
Life. 286p. Hodder & S., 1903. 
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4 Novalis, Disciples at Sais, and other 
fragments; tr., with intro., by Una Birch. 
180p. ” Methuen, 1903. 

7 ¢ Montmorand (B.) L’Erotomanie des 
Mystiques Chrétiens, 

Revue Phil., Oct. 1903. 
Eckhart (Meister) Mystische Schriften. 
Ed. by G. Landauer. 246p. Schnabel, 1903. 

10 Scheerer(P.) Doring’s rein menschliche 

Begriindung des Sittengesetzes. Viertel- 
jahrssch. f. wiss, Phil., xxvii., iii., 1903. 
(The = main positions of Doring’ . theory that 

) all human action arises out of the wants 
the agent, and is directed towards satisfying 

the same; and (2) the fundamental motive of 

moral action is to satisfy the requirements of a 

worthy estimate of ee Self (Selbstschitzungs- 


Poomden defended against the objections of 
old 


Moore (G. E.) Principia Ethica. 259p. 
Clay, 1903. 
[All ethical propositions are defined by the fact 
that they predicate a single unique objective 
concept. Such propositions are divided sh 
into two classes ; those which express the kind of 
things which ought to exist for their own sakes, 
and those which express the kind of actions we 
ought to perform. ‘The first class are incapable 
of proof; from no other truth except themselves 
alone can it be inferred that they are either true 
or false. Evidence for the truth of eon 
of the second class can be furnished, and must 
consist (a) of truths with regard to the result of 
the action in question—of causal truths ; and (5) 
of ethical truths of the first or self-evident class. J 
Duprat (S. L.) Morals: a treatise on 
ycho-sociological bases of ethics ; tr. W. 
J. Greenstreet (Cont. Science Ser.). 398p. 
W. Scott, 1903. 
Brierley (J.) Problems of a 364p. 
Clarke, 1903. 
20 Oppenheimer (Franz) sitiexe der sozial 
dkonomischen Geschichtsautfassung, i. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii., ii., 1903. 
[As against the theory of the peliagnen a heroic 
personalities, author contends that historical 
movements are always due to economical causes.] 


20 Blane (A.) La morale sociale d’Ulrich 
Zwingli. 
Rev. du christianisme social, July 1903. 
Fickler (W.) Unter welchen philos- 
ophischen Voraussetzungen hatsich bei Hegel 
die Wertschitzung des Staates entwickelt 
und wie ist diese zu beurteilen ? ii. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxiii., i., 1903. 
criticises Hegel's intellectualism from 
the point of view of Ethics, Art, Religion and 
Psychology. In dealing with the relation of the 
individual to the state, Hegel itreats the great 
aa alities of history as mere unconscious 
nstruments in the service of the Idea, and 
ignores the consideration that from a great 
tier a whole period obtains its deepest 


loops (J. D.) Three Stages of Indivi- 

Pe Development. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1903. 
21 Sidgwick (Henry) The Development of 
— Polity. Ed. by Mrs Sidgwick. 
ba Macmillan, 1908. 
(Cambridge lectures to students of history and 
of moral science. The work forms a sequel to 
the Elements of Politics, and is a study of the 
development of polity within the historic period 
in Europe, beginning with the earliest known 
Greco-Roman and Teutonic polity, containing a 
full treatment of and 
down to the modern sta’ jurope and its 
colonies as the last result of political evolution.] 


Vou. II.—No. 2. 


22 De Roberty(£.) Le sociologique 
de Liberté, Revue Phil., Nov. 1903. 
28 Booth (C.) Ed. Life and Labour of the 
ee ge in London. 2nd series. Industry. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
* Cassel (G.) Nature and Necessity of 
Interest. 4 Macmillan, 1903, 
Laughlin (J. L.) — of Money. 
5 de Murray, 1903. 
(C.) Coast Native Institu- 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1903. 
on £.) Teaching of Scientific 
Method, and other Papers on Education. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
arten Neue Bahnen. Der 
Uaberrie + in der christlichen Religion im 
Geist der modernen Theologie. Mohr, 1903, 
Du Bois (Patterson) The Natural Way in 
Moral Training. 328p. Revell, 1903, 
Henry (Alice) The Special Moral Train- 
ing of Girls. _ Inter. J. Ethics, Oct. 1903. 
Jeanjean (P.) L’Education d’aprés le 
catholicisme. Rev. chrétienne, Sept. 1903, 
{A Protestant Report, very condemnatory of 
Catholic Education in France.] 
Mark (H. T.) Outline of Hist. of Educa- 
tional Theories in England. 
Sonnenschein, 1903. 
Nicoll (S. A.) How to bring up our 
Boys ; pref. by F. B. Meyer. R. T. S., 1903. 
G.) Mankind in the Making. 
40p. Chapman, 1903. 
30° Smith (W. Robertson) Kinship and 
Marriage in early Arabia; new ed, with 
add. notes by the author and by Prof. Ignaz 
Goldziher ; Ed. S. A. Cook, 346p. 
Black, 1903. 
98 Watson (J.) The Homely Virtues. 176p. 
Hodder & S., 1903. 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons. 


¥ Notes on ak, 96p. 
K., 1903. 
Andrews (Z., Bp.)  Preces Private ; 
tr. F. E. Brightman, with intr, and notes. 
456p. Methuen, 1903. 
(Henceforth the indispensable edition. Care- 
fully edited and printed, furnished with refs., 
and admirably arranged for actual use. ] 
Westcott (B. F.) Common Prayers for 
Daily Use. 36p. Macmillan, 1903, 
Bogatzky (C. H. von) God’s Paternal 
Heart: a Devotional Commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer; tr. (London, 1761) from 
German ; ed. J. Laidlaw, with note by Alex. 
Whyte. 250p. Oliphant, 1903, 
Newbolt (W. C. E.) The Church 
Catechism: the Christian’s Manual (Oxf, 
Lib. of Pract. Th.). 342p. Longmans, 1903, 
2 Bowen(W. E.) Paroc ial Sermons. 242p. 
Nisbet, 1903, 
Bramston (J. Z.) Fratribus: sermons 
preached mainly in Winchester Coll 
Chapel. 218p. E. Arnold, 1903. 
Edmunds (Z.) Sunday by Sunday : a 
year’s Sermons Pesos in a Northern 
Church. 362p. Skeffington, 1903, 
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Gibson (T. S.) Shadowed Way: 
thirty-eight plain-spoken Sermons. 

Skeffington, 1903. 

Knight (H. T.) Rational Religion: some 
Addresses to Men. Rivingtons, 1903. 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English. 


— 


to 


Hello (Z.) Studies in Saintship ; tr. fr. 
French, with intr. by Virginia M. Crawford. 
226p. Methuen, 1903. 

Celier (Léonce). §. Léonce honoré en 
Périgord. Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1903. 

Delahaye (H.) SS. Jone et Barachisii 
Martyrum in Perside: Acta Greca. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1903. 

Galante (A.) De Vite SS, Xenophontis 
et sociorum codicibus Florentinis, 

Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1903. 

Poncelet (A.) La vie de S, Willibrord 
par le prétre Egbert. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1908. 

{An attempt to fix how much of his work is 
really Alcuin’s.] 

Poncelet(A.) Sancte Catharine virginis 
et martyris translatio et miracula Rotoma- 
gensia, Sec. XI. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1903. 

[Introduction and Latin text.] 

Poncelet (A.) Treverensia 

Analecta Bollandiana, Oct. 1903. 


{Reply to some strictures of Father Krones on 
the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists.]} 


Van den Gheyn (I.) Translatio sancte 
Reineldis in Monasterium Laubiense. 
Analecta Bullandiana, Oct, 1903. 
(Introduction and Latin text.] 
Zwingli (Ulrich) Life of the Swiss Patriot 
and Reformer, by 8S. Simpson. 3808p. 
Hodder & S., 1903. 
Morley (John) The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone, 3 vols, 671, 672, 654pp. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
[An article on this book by the Bishop of Ripon 
will appear in our next issue.] 


Russell (G. W. E.) My Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone. Indep. R., Nov. 1903, 
See also Birrell (Aug.) in Cont. R., 
Nov. 1903; Anon. in Blackwood Mag., 
Nov. 1903; Anon. in Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 
O'Connor Morris, in Fort. R., Dec. 
903. 

Forster (Francis Arnold) Studies in 
Church Dedications ; or, England’s Patron 
Saints. Skeffington, 1903. 

Bruce (Mary L.) Anna Swanwick. A 
Memoir and _ Recollections, 1813-1899. 
271p. Unwin, 1903. 

{A most interesting account of a very able and 
remarkable woman. ] 


Brown (Dr John) Biography and a 
Criticism, by J. T. Brown. Ed. with short 
sketch of the biographer by W. B. Dunlop. 
262p. Black, 1903, 

Collingwood (W. G.) Ruskin Relies. 
242p. Isbister, 1903. 

Hutton(W. H.) Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

Cornhill, December 1903. 

Craufurd(A.H.) Recollections of James 
Martineau. 252p. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

[See p. 416.] 

Bernstein (Archd.) 


Some Sayings of 
Bishop Westcott. 


Cont. R., Dec. 1903, 
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Ray(C.) Life of C. H, Spurgeon. 506 
Isbister, 1903. 
Allier (Z.) La morale et la politique de 
Renan. 3lp. Rev. chrétienne, Sept. 1903. 
Joan of Arc. Ch. Q. R., October 1903. 
Rose (J. Hollard) The Religion of 
Napoleon I. Quar. R., October 1903. 
Tallentyre (S. G.) Life of Voltaire. 2 
vols. 750p. Smith & Co., 1908. 
M'Intyre (Lewis) Giordano Bruno. 
68p. Macmillan, 1903. 
Fahie (J. J.) Galileo: His Life and 
Murray, 1903. 


Work. 
73 Finney (C. G.) Antobiography (unabr. 


reprint), 414p. Salvation Army, 1903, 
Keller (Helen) Story of my Life. 458p. 
Hodder & S., 1903. 

[The blind deaf-mute, an account of whose 


education is given fully.] 

Curtis (W. S.) The true Abraham 
Lincoln. 410p. Lippincott, 1903, 
H HISTORY x Persceutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


M‘Murray (C. A.) Special Method in 
istory. Macmillan, 1903. 
Thoyts (E. E.) How to Decipher or Study 
old Documents : a guide to reading Ancient 
MSS.; with Intr. by C. Trice Martin. 
2nd ed. 166p. Stock, 1903, 
Bardenhewer (Otto) Geschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur. Vols, 1 and 2. 
604 and 679p. Herder, 1902, 1903. 
Chabot (J. B.) Synodicon Orientale 
Receuil des Synodes Nestoriens, publie, 
traduit, et annoté d’apres le manuscrit 
syriaque de la Biblioth, Nat. et le manu- 
scrit, K. vi. 4, du Musée Borgia. 
Klinsieck, 1903. 
Creighton (M.) Historical Lectures and 
Addresses ; ed. Louise Creighton. 356p. 
Longmans, 1903. 
Green (S. G.) Handbook of Church 
History, from Apostolic Age to the Dawn 
of the Reformation; with Chron. Tables 
and Index. 640p. R. T. S., 1903. 
Harnack (Adolf) Reden und Aufsiitze, 
2 vols. 359 and 387p. Ricker, 1903. 
{The contents of vol. i. are arranged so as to 
form a survey of church history ; those of vol. ii. 
refer chiefly to the ecclesiastical problems of our 
own times.]} 
Schubert (H. von) Grundziige der Kir- 
chengeschichte, J.C. B. Mohr, 1903. 
Collins (W. E.) The Study of Ecclesi- 
astical History (Handbks. for Clergy). 
182p. Longmans, 1903. 


w Granderath (Theodor) Geschichte des 


x 


Vatikanischen Konzils von seiner ersten 
Ankiindigung bis zu seiner pie 
den authentischen Documenten dargestellt, 
Vols. 1 and 2, 556 and 768p. 
Von Skibniewski (Corvin) 
rémischen Katechismus. 163p. 
Pustet, Rome, 1903. 
Choisy (E.) Le proces et le biicher de 
Michel Servet. 23p. 
Rev. chrétienne, Oct. 1903. 
Loyson (Hyacinthe) Michel Servet briilé 
vifa Genéve. Rev. chrétienne, Oct. 1903. 
{An exposition, with commentary, of the 
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doctrinal differences between Calvin and Servetus, 
touching also on the ethics of religious persecu- 


tion.] 
Delehaye (H.) Un fragment de ménologe 
trouvé & Jérusalem. 
Analecta Bollandiana, Oct, 1903. 
{A note on the martyrological fragment from 
Jerusalem of which E. J. Goodspeed has treated 
in the Amer. J. of Philology (1902), referring 
apparently to the martyrdom of S. Asteius.] 
Maz (Prinz von Sachsen) Der heilige 
Martyrer Apollonius von Rom. Eine his- 
torisch-Kritische Studie. 95p. 
Kirchheim, 1903. 
Poole (R. £.) The Earliest Index of the 
Inquisition at Venice. 
J. of Theol, St., Oct. 1903. 
Veen (Van) Is Dominicus Guzman de 
eerste inquisiteur geweest ? 
Theol. Tijds., Nov. 1903. 
{The alternative is that the title properly 
belongs to Peter of Castro-novo. Author reviews 
the evidence and decides in favour of Dominic. } 
A Souttar (R.) Short History of Ancient 
Peoples; intro, by A. H. Sayce. 752p. 
Hodder & S., 1903. 
Steindorf (G.) Urkunden des Acgypt- 
ischen Altertums, Bd. i. Th. 1 :—Urkunden 
des Alten Reichs, i. Ed. by K. Sethe. 
73p. Hinrich, 1903. 
C Alcais(A.) La vie & Carthage au second 
siécle et la propagande chrétienne. 
Rev. chrétienne, Sept. 1903. 
Harnack (Adolf) Der pseudocyprian- 
ische Traktat de singularitate clericorum : 


ein Werk des Donatischen Bischofs Mac- | 


robiusin Rom. Die Hypotyposen des Theog- 
nost. Der gefilschte Brief des Bischofs 
Theonas an der Oberkammerherrn Lucian. 
{Texte u. Untersuchungen, N.F., ix. 3.] 
117p. Hinrichs, 1903, 

Henderson (B. W.) Life and Principate 
of the Emperor Nero (3 maps, 16 ill.). 
544p. Methuen, 1903, 

H_ Schubert (Hans von) Der sogenannte 
Praedestinatus, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Pelagianismus. [Texte u. Untersuch- 
ungen, N.F., ix.4.] 147p. Hinrichs, 1903. 

M Ficker Das ausgehende Mittel- 
alter und sein Verhiltniss zur Reforma- 
tion. 55p. Barth, 1903. 

Huber (P. Michael) re zur Visions- 
literatur und Siebenschliferlegende des 
Mittelalters, Eine literargeschichtliche 
Untersuchung. 1. Theil, 1903. 

Huck (Joh. C.) Ubertin von der Fides 
implicita innerhalb der  Katholischen 
Kirche, 412p. Hinrichs, 1903. 

(Ein Beitrag zum Zeitalter Dantes. ] 

Visser (G.) Humor en godsdienst in der 
Middeleeuwen. Theol. Nov. 1903. 

(Illustrates from literature the combination of 
seriousness with burlesque apparent in medizval 
art. Examples from sermons and popular tales.) 

R_ Kiigelgen (C. von) Die Gefangenschafts- 
briefe des Johann Hus. R, Wopke, 1903. 

{After the original of 1536.} 

Ward (A, W.) and others. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History: vol. vii., The 
United States. 882p. Clay, 1903. 

1 (Stoddart (A. M.) Francis of Assisi 
(Little Biographies), ill. 262p. 

ethuen, 1903. 


Doreau (L’abbé P.) Saint Francois d’ 
Assise et son ceuvre ou le triomphe du 
Christ, de S. Francois d’Assise et de l’Eglise 
en 1920. 651p. Périsse, 1903. 

Germain (Alphonse) L’Influence de 
Saint Francois d’Assise sur la civilisation et 
les arts, 64p. Bloud, 1903. 

Henry (Paul) Saint Francois d’Assise 
et son école, d’aprés les documents originaux. 
227p. Téqui, 1903. 

De Selincourt (Basil) A Study at Assisi. 

Monthly R., Oct. 1903. 

Holzapfel (Heribert) St Dominicus und 
der Rosenkranz. 47p. Lentner, 1903. 

(No. 12 of the Verdffentlichungen aus dem 
Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miinchen. ] 

Luke (K.) The Greek Monasteries in 
South Italy, IL]. J. of Th. St., Oct. 1903. 

Okey (Thomas) Venice and its Story. 
332p. Dent, 1903. 

2 Armitage (Ella S.) Intro, to English 
Antiquities ; ill. 156p. Dent, 1903. 
2H Bede (Venerable) Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation (Temple Classics). 
396p. Dent, 1903. 
2M Church (C. M.) Chapters in the Early 
History of the Church in Wells, a.p. 1130- 
1333 (Somerset Top. Lib.). Bannicott, 1903. 

{Drawn from unpublished documents in posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter.] 

Geoffrey of Monmouth ; tr. Seb, Evans. 
Dent, 1903. 

2T Henson (H. H.) Studies in English 
Religion in the 17th Cent, (St Marg. Lect., 
1903), 286p. . Murray, 1903. 

Hutton (W. H.) The English Church, 

1625-1714. 378p. Macmillan, 1903. 


Thureau-Dangin (P.) La Renaissance 


Cathol. en Angleterre au XIX® Siécle, 2¢ 

Partie: De la Conversion de Newman & la 
mort de Wiseman, 1845-1865. 456p. 

Plou et Fils, 1903. 

2°6 Dowden (Bishop). Notes on the Succes- 
sion of the _—— of St Andrews, II. 

. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903. 


3R Albrecht (O.) Mitteilungen aus den 


Akten der’ Naumberger Reformationsge- 
schichte, Theol. St. und Krit., 1st No., 1904. 

{Among other things, an account is given of the 
earliest Reformed use of the canonical hours in 
the Dom at Naumburg.]} 


Berbig (Dr). Urkundliches zur Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte. 

Theol. St. u. Krit., 1st No., 1904. 

{Business documents relating to Spalatin, chiefly 
in the form of quittances and letters from him.) 

Balau (L’abbé Sylv.) Etude critique des 

sources de l’histoire du pays de Liége au 

moyen-dge. 735p. Bruxelles, 1902-1908. 


5 Gregorovius (F.) Tombs of the Popes: 


landmarks in Papal History; tr. fr. 2nd 

and enl. German ed., with memoir of the 
author, by R. W. Seton-Watson. 216p. 

Constable, 1903. 

7 Davitt (M.) Within the Pale, the true 

story of Religious Persecutions in Russia. 


3814p. Hurst, 1903, 
Dowtech Sixteen years in 
some experiences of a Russian Revolutionist ; 


tr. Helen Chisholm. 385p. Murray, 1903. 
60 Leipoldt (Joh.) Shenute von Atripe und 
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die Entstehung des national agyptischen 
Christentums. [Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
N.F., x. 1 Heft.] 223p. Hinrichs, 1903. 
73 Schinz(A.) La religion dans la société aux 
ftats-Unis. Rev. chrétienne, Nov. 1908. 
[Strongly controverts M. Bargy, who maintains 
that dogmatic religion is —a- the U.S. and 
by the teaching of practical 
mo! 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


C Harris (J. Rendel) The Dioscuri in the 
Christian Legends, 64p. Clay, 1903. 
Hoppe (H.) Syntax und Stil. d. Ter- 
tullian. 235p. Teubner, 1908. 
Lake (K.) Some further Notes on the 
MSS. of the Writings of S. Athanasius, 
J. of Theol. St., October 1903. 

Meyboom (H. U.) Tatianus en zijne 
apologie. Theol. Tijd., Sept. 1903. 
ostscript to a previous article. Author notices 
briefly Aimé Puech’s Recherches sur le discours aux 


Grecs de Tatien.} 
Were the Church 


Ryan (John A.) 
Fathers Communists ? 
Inter. J. Eth., October 1903. 
{An examination of the views of St Basil, St 
Ambrose and St Jerome. They condemned not 
the institution but the abuse and exaggeration of 
private ownership.] 
M TheGolden Legend. Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1903. 
[An account of a mediwval collection of ecclesi- 
astical legends under the above title due to 
Jacobus de Voragine. ] 
2 Franche(Paul) Saini Iildegarde (1098- 
1179). 212p. offre, 
2V Leo XII. Life, with extracts from 
pastorals and encyclicals, by R. H. Clarke. 
656p. Phil., Ziegler & Co., 1903. 
Leo XIII. Encyclical Letters (tr.). 580p. 
N.Y., Benziger Bros., 1903. 
Leo XIII. Life by B. O'Reilly ; intr. 
by Card. Gibbons, 2v. 974p. 
Phil., J. C. Winston Co., 1903. 
{Authorised memoir revised in the Vatican 
before the Pope’s death.]- 
Anon. Pope Leo XIII. and his suc- 
cessor. Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 
Barry(W.) Leo XIII. A Retrospect. 
Dub. R., Oct. 1903. 
3°8 Some Notes on the Church in Australia, 
Church Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 
4 Beveridge (J.) ‘‘ Against the Stream.” 
J. of Theol. St., Oct. 1903. 
{An account of the conflict between theological 
ry and conservatism in the Norwegian 
urch. 
Buisson (F.) and Wagner (C.) Libre- 
Pensée et Protestantisme Libéral. 197p. 
Fischbacher, 1903. 
Inuther (M.) Works, standarded. 1, 
comm. on Ps, 1-22, tr., ed. and corr. J. N. 
Lenker, 462p. Minneapolis, 1903. 
5 Foster (F. #H.) Park’s Theological 
System. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1903. 
{Park was a follower of Jonathan Edwards and 
Professor in Andover.] 
Meyer (F. B.) Religious Basis of the 
Free Church Position. T. Law, 1903. 
6 Williams (C.) Principles and Practices 
of the Baptists; Baptist Directors, 206p. 
Kingsgate Press, 1903. 
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=Tillet(W. F.) and Atkins (J.) Doctrines 
and Polity of Meth. Ep, Church, South. 


Nashville, 1903. 
elsh Methodism: Its Origin and 
Growth. 


Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1903. 

9  Sewall (F.) The New Church and the 
New-England Transcendentalists. 

New Church Rev., Oct. 1903. 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Mary of Magdala: a chronicle; by E. 
Saltus. 204p. Greening, 1903. 

Mary of Magdala. An historical and 
romantic drama, in 5 acts, by Paul Heyse ; 
tr. fr. German prose into Eng. verse by W. 
Winter. 135p. Macmillan Co., 1903. 

Life of St Mary Magdalen ; tr. fr. Italian 
of an unknown 14th cent. writer by 
Valentina Hawtrey ; intr. by Vernon Lee, 


Lane, 1903. 
1 le pe" of the Christian Centuries ; com- 
piled by Mrs Percevel Mackrell. 296p. 


G, Allen, 1903. 

2  Courthope(W. J.) A History of English 
Poetry. Vols. iii, andiv. 564, 505p. 

Macmillan, 1903. 

[Vol. iii. Intellectual Conflict of the 17th Cent. 
Vol. iv. Development and Decline of the poetic 
Drama (Shakespeare, etc.).] 

Whitney (H. M.) Study of English 
Literature as an instrument of Christian 
Culture. Biblio, Sacra, Oct. 1903. 

Harrison (J. Smith) Platonism in English 
Poetry. 3835p. Macmillan, 1903. 

A Puritan Utopia. Ch. Q. R., Oct. 1903. 

{An Account of the work Nava Solyma which 
Begley brought to light, and ascribed to Milton.) 

2V Lee (Vernon) Studies in Literary Psy- 
chology. i, The Syntax of De Quincey ; 

ii. The Rhetoric of Landor. 
Cont. R., Nov. and Dec. 1903. 

Rebec (George) Byron and Morals. 

Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1903. 

(Wordsworth deliberately does not, whereas 
Byron does, refuse comfortable illusion and com- 
fortable acquiescence. The business of poetry is 
not consolation, but truth; and Byron’s unflinch- 
ing perseverance in the cause of reason, and utter 
rejection of truce with make-belief, is the higher 
moral attitude.) 


Birrell (Aug.) Emerson. (Essex Hall 
Lecture.) 50p. P. Green, 1903. 
Hutton (J. A.) Guidance from R. 
Browning in Matters of Faith. 148p. 
Oliphant, 1903. 
Whibley (C.) Thackeray. (Modern 
English Writers Series. ) a, Blackwood. 
2W Couch (A. T. Q.) Hetty Wesley. 312p. 
Harper, 1908. 
This striking novel abounds in biographical 
sidelights on the Wesleys.] 
Watson (W.) For England: poems 
written during estrangement. 64p. 
Lane, 1903. 
{Poems written during the South African War.] 
Anon. Mr Watson’s Poems. 
Edin. R., Oct. 1903. 
Webb (P. G. LZ.) William Watson. 
West. R., Nov. 1903. 
Binyon (L.) Death of Adam, and other 
poems, 104p. Methuen, 1903. 
3 Herder. erke, Mit Herder’s Leben, 
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Einleitung und Anmerk, Herausg. v. Prof. 
Th. Matthias. 5 Biinde. 1903. 
Sichel (W.) The Time Spirit in German 
(Rudolf) R., Oct. 
3x kolowsky Yj in neuer tragischer 
Held. Z, f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., 
exxiii,, Heft 1, 1903. 
[A treatment of Ibsen’s ‘Emperor and Galilean.” 
The real tragical hero of the drama is not Julian, 
but the World and Humanity in their unity, of 
which Julian and all individual men are but 
ag my In the whole of dramatic literature, this 
s the single instance of a poet venturing upon 
the representation of a metaphysical system by 
means of symbolism upon the stage.]} 
4 Anon. Pierre Loti: an Appreciation. 
Edin. R., 
Loisy (Alfred) Le Discours sur la Mon- 
tagne. 146p. Picard et Fils, 1903. 
The High History of the Holy Graal ; tr. 
from O. French by Seb. Evans ; dec, draw- 
ings by Jessie M. King. 398p. Dent, 1903. 
5 ante, the Dream of. An interpretation 
of the Inferno; by H. F. Henderson. 136p. 
Oliphant, 1903. 
Dods (Marcus, jun.) Forerunners of 
Dante: Account of some of the more Im- 
rtant Visions of the Unseen World from 
the Earliest Times. 284p. Clark, 1903. 
The Imperialism of Dante. 
Ch, Q. R., Oct. 1903. 
Verrall (A. W.) ‘*To Follow the Fisher- 
man.” A Historical Problem in Dante. 
Indep. R., Nov. 1903. 
{Deals with Dante’s treatment of Statius in 2nd 
part of the Divina Commedia.) 
7 Van den Bergh van Eysinga (G. A.) 
Aeneis vi., 724-751. Theol. Tijd., Sep. 1903. 
{Virgil made use of an Orphic poem, with a 


strong infusion of Stoical thought, as his source 


for the doctrines of this passage.) 
Warren (T. Herbert) Sophocles and the 
Greek Genius. Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 
Hardie (W. R.) Lectures in Classical 
Subjects, Macmillan, 1903. 
(Deals, inter alia, with the feeling for nature 
and the beliefs concerning a life after death in 
Greek and Roman poets and with the Super- 
natural in ancient Poetry and Story.] 
10A Oldenberg (H.) Die Literatur des alten 
Indien. 300p. Cotta, 1903. 
{An exhaustive and critical survey of the litera- 
ture of the 3000 years from the Rigveda to the 


Gitagovinda.] 
15 Abu’l-Ala, The Quatrains of. 164p. 
N.Y., Doubleday, & Co., 1903. 
[The quatrains, now first tr. into Eng., contain 
the ideas of a man who was one of the foremost 
thinkers of his time (974 A.D.), ‘‘ the rediscovered 
forerunner of Omar Khayyam.” } 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. Judaism. 9 Demonology, 
12 Occultism. 

Tylor (E. B.) Primitive Culture, 2 vs, 
4ed. revised. 502, 471p. Murray, 1903. 
Conard (Laetitia M.) The Idea of God 
held by North American Indians. 
Amer, J. of Theol., Oct. 1903. 
Cumont (Franz, Prof. in Univ. of Ghent) 
The Mysteries of Mithra ; tr. fr. 2nd rev. 
French ed. by T. J. M‘Cormack. 2438p. 
Chic., Open Court Pub. Co., 1903. 
Dieterich (Albr.) Eine Mithrasliturgie. 
3840p. Teubner, 1903. 


o 


De la Grasserie(R.) Dela sexualité chez 
les divinités, 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1903. 
Renel (Ch.) Le lion mithriaque insigne 
de légions romaines, 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1903. 
1 Harrison (Jane Ellen) Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion. = 
Clay, 1903. 


[An attempt to approach a scientific understand- 
ing of Greek Religion through an examination of 
its ritual. Review will follow.] 

Radermacher (L.) Das Jenseits im 
Mythos der Hellenen, Untersuchungen 
iiber antiken Jenseitsglauben. 152p. 

Marcus & Weber, 1903. 

Toutain (J.) Bulletin archéologique de la 
religion grecque, 1st art., 1898-1902. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Sept.—Oct. 1903. 

4 Grill (Julius) Die persische Mysterien- 
religion im rémischen Reich und das Chris- 
tenthum. 64p. J. C. B. Mohr, 1903. 
Haigh (H.) Some Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism ; 32nd Fernley lecture, 158p. 

Kelly, 1903. 
5 Aiyar (C. N. K.) Life and Times of 
Sankara, With an account of his Philos- 

ophy by Pandit S. Tattvabhushan, 140p. 
Natesan, 1903. 
7 Adler (A. N.) Auto de Fé and Jew 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1903. 

e cle ves 

> a supplementary list of 

Biichler (Prof.) Die Schaupliitze des Bar- 
Kochbakrieges und die auf diesen bezogenen 
jiidischen Nachrichten. - 

Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 

Cowley (A.) Hebrew and Aramaic Papyri. 

Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 

(Description, with facsimiles, of several Gren- 
fell and Hunt and Bodleian MSS.) S 

Friedliinder (M.) Geschichte der jiid- 
ischen Apologetik. 480p. C. Schmidt, 1903. 

Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. Third 
Article. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 

Jewish Historical Society of England 
Transactions, v. 4, 1899-1901. 

Macmillan, 1903, 

Dulmow (S. M.) Jewish History. An 
Essay in the Philosophy of History. From 
Authorised German Translation. 160p. 

Macmillan, 1903. 

Jellin (David) and Abrahams (Israel) 

Maimonides, (Jewish Worthies Series, 
vol. 1.) Macmillan, 1903. 
Magnus (Laurie) A Conservative View 
of Judaism. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 
[An attack on Liberal Judaism.] 
Margoliouth (G.) A Florentine Service- 
Book at the British Museum. 


Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 


[Le., a service-book of the Synagogue. ] 

Philipson (D.) The Reform Movement 
in Judaism, II, Jewish Quar. R., Oct. 1903. 

(A historical account. This article deals chiefly 
with the work of Geiger and his friends in 
German Jewry between 1830 and 1845.] 

Simon (M.) Some Poems of Jehuda 
Halevi translated. 

Jewish Quar, Rev., Oct. 1903, 
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Schwarzfeld (E.) The Jews of Moldavia 
at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1903. 
7°9 Rappopart. La Liturgie Samaritaine ; 
texte samarit. et trad. arabe, précédé d’une 
étude sur la liturgie samarit. roux, 1903. 
9 Staerk (W.) Ueber Ursprung der 
Grallegende. Ein Beitrag zur Christlichen 
Mythologie, 57p. J. C. B. Mohr, 1903. 
20 Curtiss (S. J.) Ursemitische Religion im 
Volksleben des heutigen Orients. Preface 
by Prof. Baudissin. 396p. Hinrich, 1903. 
26 Cook(Stanley A.) The Laws of Mosesand 
the Code of Hammurabi. 325p. Black, 1903. 
Lehmann (Carl) Hammurabi’s Code. 
: 19th Cent., Dec. 1903. 
Hunger (Johs.) Becherwahrsagung bei 
den Babyloniern. (Leipziger semitistische 
Studien, Bd. 1.] 80p. Hinrich, 1903. 
27 Budge A. Wallis). The Gods of the 
Egyptians ; or, Studies in Egyptian Myth- 
ology, 2v. 525, 431p. Methuen, 1903. 
70 Riley(J. W.) The Founder of Mormon- 
ism. 462p. Heinemann, 1903. 
{A psychological study of Joseph Smith, jun.] 


P PHILOSOPHY 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 Psychical Research 40 °° 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Schiller (F. C. S.) Humanism : Philo- 
sophical Essays. 326p. Macmillan, 1903. 

{Review will follow.) 

Jacks (L. P.) The Strenuous Life in 
Relation to the Study of Philosophy. 
(Manchester College Address.] 21p. 

Rawson, 1903. 
10 Taylor (A. LE.) Elements of Meta- 
physics. Methnen, 1903, 

{Review will follow.] 

Lindsay (James) Metaphysical Needs of 
our Time. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1903. 

Gurewitsch (A.) Die franzisische Meta- 
physik der Gegenwart. 

Archiv f, system, Phil., ix. 4, 1903. 

[A discussion of Bergson’s attempt to ground a 
conception of moral freedom upon an epistemo- 
logical investigation of the nature and relation of 
Space and Time.] 

12 King (Irving) Pragmatism as a Philo- 
sophic Method. Phil. Rev., Sept. 1903. 

Pragmatism does not give an adequate account 
of the relationship between thought and action. 
Thought seems, on the one hand, to be more or 
less a copy of the reality to which our conduct 
must conform, and, in so far as it is a true copy, 
it affects conduct. But, on the other hand, it 
seems that the world of action is the only reality 
in which thoughts of otherwise apparently equal 
validity must prove their worth.] 

13 Weiss(B.) Gesetze des Geschehens, iii. 
Archiv f, system, Phil., ix. 4, 1903. 
{Applies the results of previous articles to the 
sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Biology and 
Sociology.] 
Mercer (L. P.) The First Aura and the 
Plane of the Limbus. 
New Church Rev., Oct. 1903. 
[A study in Swedenborgian cosmical philosophy.] 
lace (A. R.) Man’s Place in the 
Universe; Study of Results of Scientific 
Research in Relation to the Unity or 
Plurality of Worlds, 342p. 
Chapman & H., 1903. 
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14 Smith (Walter) The Idea of Space. 
Phil. Rev., Sept. 1908. 
[Space is subjective in the sense that there are 
only the spaces seed myn subjects, but since 
the universe is made up of these subjective ex- 
periences, the spatial form characteristic of them 
is objective. It is necessary to conclude that sub- 
jective states are extended, that the finite soul is 
extended, and that God is extended.] 
17 Thomson (J. J.) Conduction of Elec- 
tricity through Gases, 572p. Clay, 1903. 
{The interest of this great work extends far 
beyond the special field of physics. In it the 
author has worked out his theory of electrons and 
of the structure of the atom with much fulness, 
and presents a striking body of evidence in favour 
of his view.] 4 
Anon. The Revelations of Radium. 
Edin. R., Oct. 1903. 
{Review of Riicker’s Presidential Address to 
Brit. Assoc. in 1901, and other papers on the 
Structure of Matter.]} 
Burke (J. B.) The Radio-Activity of 
Matter. Monthly R., Nov. 1903. 
Sorel (G.) Sur Divers Aspects de la 
Mécanique. 
Rev. de Meta et de Mor., Noy. 1903. 
18 Tschisch (W. von) Das Grundgesetz des 
Lebens (Schluss), Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., 
exxiii., Heft 1, 1903. 
{Living material is distinguished from non-living 
by the fact that it appropriates nourishment from 
its environment ; in organic nature there is not 
merely a ‘‘ struggle for existence,” as in the in- 
organic, but a struggle for propagation. Living 
material is as such immortal ; the germ of death 
is not in the living cell itself, but arises accident- 
ally in consequence of external influence. Life in 
and for itself is eternal and infinite.] 
21 Milhaud (G.) Poincaré’s La Science et 
l’Hypothése, 
Rev. de Meta et de Mor., Nov. 1903. 
{Author finds a tendency manifest through the 
whole book to separate the domain of knowledge 
into a number of air-tight compartments, and 
thus to destroy the unity of science.] i 
Gibson (W. R. Boyce) The Relation of 
Logic to 
roc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903. 
{A criticism of Bosanquet’s treatment of the 
question. If the psychical life, as psychology 
studies it, is made up of a mere stream of mental 
states, then psychology becomes purely sensation- 
alistic, and cannot deal with the problem of 
psychical development. And, on the other hand, 
the epistemological problem becomes wholly 
insoluble. Replyfrom Dr Bosanquet appended.) 
Hodge (W. H.) Intuitive Perception 
presented by a new Philosophy of Natural 
Realism, Sonnenschein, 1908. 
Maugé (F. E.) L’Ideé de Quantité. 
Revue Phil. , Sept. 1903, 
[A discussion of the views of Bergson, Couturat, 
turt (Henry) e Logic of Pragmatism. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903. 
{By truth is meant the correspondence of a 
statement or thought with reality; but it is futile 
to inquire how far a statement corresponds with 
reality till we know what the interest was which 
caused the statement to be made. The degree of 
truth ascribed to a statement does not depend 
merely on its correspondence with reality; it 
depends also on the degree to which it satisfies 
the interest.) 
27 Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Time, Neces- 
sity, Law, Freedom, Final Cause, Design in 
Nature. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903. 
[To oppose natural law to free activity is, ipso 
facto, to attribute activity or agency to it, to 
hypostatise it as an agency of a particular or 
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uniform kind. What the agent does in the cere- 
bral of volition is to re-mould the 

j material offered by the other cerebral processes 

and then re-issue it, in the shape of acts of 

choice. And it is just this re-moulding and re- 
issuing power that is meant, or ought to be 

meant, when we speak of free-will.] 

i Goblot (Z.) La Finalité en Biologie. 

Revue Phil., Oct. 1903. 

i (Deals with discussion between Richet and 

| Sully-Prudhomme. Author agrees with both in 
rejecting teleology as legitimate in biology. He 
disagrees, however, with the latter in the view 
that the idea of a final cause implies that of free- 
will. Necessity, so far from being an obstacle to 
the theory of final cause, is rather an inevitable 
condition of it.] 

Richet (Ch.) La Finalité en Biologie. 
Revue Phil., Oct. 1903. 
{Final Cause does not mean deliberate inten- 
tion. It suffices for the conception that there 
should exist a general tendency to progress.} 
Espinas (A.)  Lrorganisation ou la 
machine vivante en Gréce au IV® siécle 
avant J. C. 
Rev. de Meta et de Mor., Nov. 1903. 
[The Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions of 
Mechanism as a category in biology.) 

28 Geissler (K.) Ist die Annahme von 
Absolutem in der Anschauung und dem 
Denken méglich ? 

Archiv f. system. Phil., ix. 4, 1903. 

33 Anon. Modern Spiritualism. 

Edin. R., Oct. 1903. 
{Adverse criticism of Myers, Wallace and 


others.] 
Croskell (7.) Modern Spiritualism ; its 
psychological phenomena. 
Dub. R., Oct. 1903, 
M‘ Dougall (W.) Myers’ Human Person- 
ality. Mind, Oct. 1903. 
am criticism of the theory of the ‘‘ Subliminal 


Leuba (J. H.) Empirical Data on Im- 
mortality. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1903. 
{A discussion of Prof. Hyslop’s Report on 

Sittings with Mrs Piper.] 

34 Bramwell (J. M.) Hypnotism: its 
history, practice, and theory, 492p. 

Richard, 1903. 

37 Paulhan (F.) La Simulation dans le 

Caractére. Quelques Formes particulitres 

de Simulation. 

Revue Phil., Oct. and Nov. 1903, 

40 Stout (G. F.) The Groundwork of Psy- 
chology. 252p. Clive, 1903. 
{The aim is to present a general view of mental 
process and mental development which shall be 
comprehensive and yet not vague and sketchy. 

In the chapter on “The World and the Self as 
4 known through ideal construction,” the author 
develops the view that Self-consciousness and 
the consciousness of an external world unfold 
concurrently in the most intimate union and 
interdependence.} 

Metchnikoff (Elie) Nature of Man. 
Studies in optimistic philosophy; tr. ed. 
1 by P. Chalmers Mitchell. 327p. 

Heinemann, 1903. 


[Review will follow.] hs 
Lee (Vernon) @un écrivain 
sur L’Art. vue Phil,, Sept. 1903. 
{Autobiographical study written in the hope of 
calling forth similar confidences from others.] 
43 Latta(R.) The Significance of the Sub- 
conscious. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903, 
[The notion of the sub-conscious is a hypotheti- 
cal construction which derives all its meaning 
from the conscious, and its real significance con- 


sists in its indication, however negative, of the 
systematic unity of consciousness. The utility of 

e notion is destroyed when the sub-conscious 
is regarded as a mysterious independent region, 
the relation of which to consciousness is wholly 
inexplicable in terms of thought.) 

44 Daiches (S.) Ueber das Verhiiltniss der 
Geschichtsschreibung Humes zu s. prakt. 
Philosophie. 58p. Edelmann, 1903. 

Moore (G. E.) Experience and Empiri- 
cism, Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903, 

{No implication with regard to the position of 
experiences as causes or as premises of all our 
knowledge will suffice to define empiricism. 
What empiricism really implies is that all the 
truths we know are of the same kind as the 
objects of experience.] 

47 Vaschide (N.) and Pelletier (M.) 
Recherches expérimentales sur les signes 
physiques de I’Intelligence, 

Revue, de, Phil., Oct. 1903. 

Thompson (Helen Bradford) The Mental 
Traits of Sex. 195p. 

Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 

[by ao of a series of experiments carried on 


1898- | 
48 Sully (J.) Studies of Childhood. New 
ed., corr. andenl. 536p. Longmans, 1903. 
49 M‘Dougall (W.) The Physiological 
Factors of the Attention-Process, iii, 
Mind, Oct. 1908. 
Paulsen (F.) Parallelismus oder Wech- 
selwirkung ? Z. f. Phil u. Phil. Krit., 
exxiii., Heft 1, 1903. 
{Author disputes Busse’s contention that the 
doctrine of Parallelism is inconsistent with an 
idealistic Monism, according to which the 
material world is phenomenal of a reality in 
essence spiritual.] 
50 Lachelier (J.) L’observation de Platner. 
Rev, de Meta et de Mor., Nov. 1903. 
(Discusses Platner’s observations in 1785 upon 
the spatial knowledge of a subject born bling} 
51 Swoboda (Hermann) Verstehen und 
Begreifen, Eine psychologische Untersuch- 
ung, ii, Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss, Phil., 
XXVii., iii., 1903. 
53 De Vorges (Domet) L’ Abstraction scolas- 
tique. Revue de Phil., Oct. 1903. 
(The exact meaning of abstraction ; of what it 
consists ; itssmode of action; its consequences. 
Copious extracts from Aquinas.] 
Ross (G. R. 7.) The Disjunctive Judg- 
ment, Mind, Oct. 1903. 
[Disputes the theory of Bradley and others 
that in the disjunctive judgment properly inter- 
ner} the alternatives are exclusive of each 
other. 
Kisch (W.)  Beitrige zur Urteilslehre, 
200p. Hirschfeld, 1903, 
Stout (@. F.) Bradley’s Theory of Judg- 
ment, Proc. Aris, Soc., N.S., iii., 1903. 
{Author contends (1) that the subject of judg- 
ment, so far as it is other than our immediate 
experience, is always determined for thought by 
a qualification which is not a content of our 
immediate experience ; (2) that if in all judgment 
the content of our immediate experience which 
is used as a predicate must be cut loose from its 
existence, we could have no experience of mental 
states at all; and (3) that so far from its bei 
impossible in thought to determine any individ 
as such, save one, the absolute whole of being. 
we constantly do determine finite individual 
existences. } 
Binet (A.) De la Sensation a l’Intelli- 
gence, i. Revue Phil., Nov. 1908. 
{Results of experiments made with instruments 
somewhat different from Weber's upon various 
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classes of subjects to determine the relation 
between touch discrimination and capacity of 
attention.) 

9 Sabatier (Armand) Philosophie de 
YEffort. Essais Philosophiques d’un 
naturaliste. Fischbacher, 1903. 

60 Husserl (£.) Deutsche Schriften zur 
Logik in den Jahren 1895-99, iv. 

Archiv f. system. Phil., ix. 4, 1903. 

{Discusses the views of following writers on 

the <p of Judgment :—Jerusalem, Kinkel, v. 


Kries 
61 Reichel (Hans) Darstellung und Kritik 
von J. S. Mill’s Theorie der induktiven 
Methode, ii. Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., 
exxiii., Heft 1, 1903. 
71 Moore (G. E.) The Refutation of 
Idealism. Mind, Oct, 1903. 
{The proposition that esse is percipi is 
essential to idealism, and implies for the 
idealist that what is experienced is identical 
with the experience of it. The existence, how- 
ever, of any sense quality is related to my experi- 
ence of it in precisely the same way as the 
existence of my own experience is related to my 
experience of that. Of both we are merely aware; 
if it is true that my experience can exist, even 
when I do not happen to be aware of its exist- 
ence, we have exactly the same reason for suppos- 
ing that ‘blue.’ for example, can do so also.] 
72 Hicks (G. Dawes) A Re-statement of 
some features in Kantian Transcendentalism. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., iii., 1903. 
{Kant expressly repudiates the Cartesian doc- 
trine of the priority of Self-knowledge. Pressed 
to its legitimate outcome, this Kantian argument 
involves the position that in knowing we are 
never aware of our mental states as such, any 
more than in seeing we see the organ of sight. 
Mental states are ways in and through which we 
become aware, not themselves objects of which 
we are aware; they are ee processes or 
occurrences, whereas the content known neither 
exists nor occurs. The latter has indeed a reality 
of its own, but it is the reality of meaning, 
validity and worth, not the reality of existence. 
Knowledge is not a copy of that which exists. ] 
Evellin (F.) La Dialectique des An- 
tinomies Kantiennes, 
Rev. de Meta et de Mor., Nov. 1903. 
{A continuation of previous articles. Author 
pursues his inquiry into Kant’s opposition of 
Necessity and 
Walsh (C. M.) Kant’s Transcendental 
Idealism and Empirical Realism. 
Mind, Oct. 1903. 
{Iwo doctrines of Empirical Realism in Kant. 
According to the one the empirically real is only 
eitixer the by us experienced or the by us experi- 
enceable. According to the other, there is one 
experience and one consciousness, and therein 
phenomenal objects may be real even though no 
individual human a or terrestrial animal ever 
sensibly perceived or thought of them. ] 
ae? Mansion (P.) Aristote et les Mathéma- 


tiques. Revue de Phil., Oct. 1903. 
91 Bakewell (C. M.) The Philosophy of 
Emerson, Phil. Rev., Sept. 1903. 
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93 Hayward (F. H.) and Thomas us E.) 
The Critics of Herbartianism. 230p. 

Sonnenschein, 1903. 

94 Bruhl (L. L.) of Auguste 
Comte; auth. tr., intr. by F. Harrison. 
378p. Sonnenschein, 1903. 
Rousseau and Naturalism in Life and 
Thought, by W. A. Hudson. (World’s Epoch 


Makers.) 27 T. & T. Clark, 1903. 
97 Strannik ( La Pensée russe con- 
tempor. Armand Colin et Cie, 1903, 


ART 83 Sacred Music. 


Holme(C.) Ed. Representative Art of Our 
Time. Studio ” Office, 1903. 

[A unique record of artistic media.]} 

p Laing (James) Art and Morality, 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1903. 

{The Art impulse has been in some strongly- 
marked phases of social development a correct 
exponent of the moral movement of the period. 
Illustrations given.] 

Lipps (Th.) <Aesthetik. e des 
Schonen und der Kunst. Th. 
legung der Aesthetik. 614p. Vows, 1908, 

Manclair (Camille) The Great French 
Painters and the Evolution of French 
Painting from 1830 to the Present Day. 
Trans. by P. G. Konody. 168p. 

Duckworth, 1903. 
5 Weolflin(H.) The Art of Italian Renais- 
sance. Introd. by Sir W. Armstrong. 

100 illus, Heinemann, 1908. 
33 Legge (H. Edith) A Short History of 

the ancient Greek Sculptors, with introd. by 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 283p. Unwin, 1903. 

{An account of what is mos clear and definite 
in our knowledge of Greek sculpture.) 

52 Anon. Turner. Edin. R., Oct. 1903. 

De la Sizeranne (R.) and others. The 
Genius of J. M. W. Turner. Special No. 

of Studio, ed. by Charles He me, 1903. 

{Contains 124 illustrations of the artist’s chief 
works.] 

Baldry (A. L.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
(Art 108p. Newnes, 1903. 

(64 iltustssiions of Reynolds’ pictures and 
portraits, with introduction and list of the artist’s 
principal works. ]} 

83 Church Hymns, with tunes. New ed. 
S.P.C.K., 1903. 

[A revision both of words and music has 
been carried out by competent editors.] 

Sachse (J. F.) The music of the Ephrata 
Cloister ; also Conrad Beissel’s Treatise on 
Music as set forthin a Pref. to the ‘* Turtel- 
taube” of 1747 ; with facsimiles, ete. 108p. 

T. F. Sachse, 1903. 
G. DOK, ; 
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